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PREFACE 

AL  the  men  and  women  whose  lives  go  to  the 
making  of  this  book  flourished,  as  they  say,  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
They  have  been  so  selected,  partly  because  of  the  need  of 
setting  some  limit,  partly  because  of  the  author's  prefer- 
ence of  these  to  earlier  or  later  ages.  Piers  Gaveston,  it  is 
true,  was  born  before  1300,  but  he  was  a  mere  lad  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  Henri  m.'s 
most  famous  mignon,  lived  until  1643.  But  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  his  master's  was  one  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  though  his  latter  days  were  packed  with 
incident,  his  story  closes  for  us  when  the  knife  of  Jacques 
Clement  ends  the  Valois  line. 

This  limitation  as  to  date  has,  of  course,  thinned  the 
crowd  of  candidates  for  admission.  It  has  closed  the  doors 
on  Buckingham  and  Mazarin,  and  on  the  mistresses  of 
Charles  n.  and  George  iv.,  Louis  xiv.  and  Louis  xv.  Still, 
a  goodly  choice  is  left,  though  many  an  one  whom  romance 
has  celebrated  proves,  at  close  quarters,  to  be  little  more 
than  a  ghost,  without  the  substance  of  history.  The  Fair 
Rosamund,  for  instance,  dissolves  to  a  legend  of  a  maze 
and  a  poisoned  cup,  and  Odette  de  Champdivers,  who 
soothed  the  sixth  Charles  of  France  in  his  madness,  is  only 
a  beautiful  name. 

For  the  selection  of  favourites  of  both  sexes  here  given 
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there  is  little  to  say  either  in  justification  or  in  apology. 
Of  some  of  them  the  story  has  been  told  time  and  again. 
But  if  that  is  a  reason  against  their  reappearance,  it  is 
equally  a  proof  of  their  popularity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  sentimental  preface  to  such 
a  book  as  this  ;  easy,  that  is,  if  the  author  happened  to  be 
a  sentimentalist.  And  if  he  were  a  moralist,  he  might  well 
write  a  moral  preface.  That  would  be  a  big  matter,  how- 
ever. Apart  from  the  little  difficulty  of  defining  good  and 
evil,  every  case  would  have  to  be  judged  on  its  merits. 
There  is  no  fixed  ratio  of  king  to  favourite.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  grasping  Alice 
Ferrers,  taking  advantage  of  an  old  man's  dotage,  pretty, 
frivolous  Jane  Shore,  a  ready  prey  to  royal  seduction,  and 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  with  her  affection,  part  maternal,  part 
sentimental,  part  political,  for  a  lover  twenty  years  her 
junior.  And  the  attitude  of  kings  to  favourites  of  their 
own  sex  is  just  as  complicated  and  just  as  delicate  a  subject 
of  investigation  as  their  attitude  to  their  mistresses.  For 
those  to  whom  it  will  give  satisfaction,  however,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  of  the  five  frail  ladies  of  whom  this 
books  treats,  three  outlived  their  loves  and  ended  their 
days  in  varying  degrees  of  misery  and  loneliness,  and  the 
other  two  died  in  the  pains  of  unhallowed  child-bearing ; 
while  of  the  men,  few  escaped  a  death  of  violence.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  author  is  no  sentimentalist 
and  little  of  a  moralist.  As  to  his  merits  as  a  historian, 
let  the  ensuing  pages  decide. 

But  one  word  more.  The  completeness  of  these  chapters 
varies.  That  dealing  with  Agnes  Sorel,  for  instance,  con- 
tains, it  is  believed,  every  thing  of  probable  authenticity  or 
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possible  interest ;  while  that  on  Leicester,  though  twice  as 
long,  is  little  more  than  a  sketch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
male  favourites  occupy,  individually,  more  room  than 
the  ladies.  Let  this  not  be  accounted  a  discourtesy.  A 
man  who  stands  high  in  a  king's  regard  will  be  heaped 
with  honours  and  play  a  leading  part  in  affairs  of  state ; 
a  woman  whom  a  king  loves  exercises  an  influence  too 
subtle  for  the  crude  pen  to  analyse. 
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KINGS'  FAVOURITES 


PIERS  GAVESTON 

PIERS  GAVESTON  led  the  king  astray,  disturbed 
the    land,    drained    the    treasury,    went   three 
times  into  exile,  and  afterwards  returning  lost 
his  head/ 

Thus  in  terse  Latin  does  the  old  monk  of  Malmesbury 
who  wrote  Edward  ii.'s  biography  sum  up  the  career  of 
the  remarkable  man  who  for  five  years  troubled  the  peace 
of  England.  He  gives  the  facts  as  he  knew  them.  To 
his  contemporaries  Gaveston  was  a  public  enemy  of  whom 
at  all  costs  the  kingdom  must  be  rid.  He  was  certainly 
that;  but  to  us,  who  can  look  dispassionately  across  the 
centuries,  he  was  much  more.  He  was  a  man  born  out  of 
time  and  place.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  some  corrupt 
court  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  he  had  been  in  his 
element.  England  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  no  place 
for  him.  This  elegant,  mocking  Gascon  was  uncongenial 
to  the  heavy  barons  of  the  Norman  blood.  It  was  a 
case  of  rapier  against  two-handed  sword,  and  Piers 
lacked  the  supreme  skill  which  alone  could  have  given 
the  lighter  weapon  a  chance  in  such  a  contest.  That  he 
held  out  so  long  was  mainly  due  to  the  clumsiness  of  his 
opponents. 

The  favourite's  humble  birth  was  often  flung  at  him  in 
reproach,  but  the  Gavestons,  in  their  own  land,  were  no 
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mean  men.  They  stood  eighth  among  the  twelve  great 
baronial  houses  that  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Viscounts  of  Beam,  and  a  Bearnese  village  to  this  day  bears 
their  name. 

As  to  Piers's  own  parentage,  however,  some  doubt 
exists.  Only  one  contemporary  historian  names  his  father, 
and  he  gives  father  and  son  the  same  name.  But  of  Piers 
the  elder  nothing  further  is  to  be  found,  either  in  English 
or  in  Gascon  records.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  favourite 
was  son  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  Edward  i. :  it 
was  on  that  account  that  he  was  set,  among  boys  of  higher 
rank  than  himself,  as  companion  to  the  young  Crown 
Prince,  Edward  of  Carnarvon.  The  man  who  answers  most 
obviously  to  this  description,  the  only  known  Gaveston, 
indeed,  to  whom  it  will  at  all  apply,  is  a  certain  Arnaud  de 
Gaveston,  whom  Edward  i.  met  and  took  into  his  service 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Arnaud  proved  a  good  servant,  to  his  own  cost.  For 
his  master's  sake  he  lost  his  Gascon  lands  and  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  the  French  king's  prison,  whence  he  con- 
trived to  escape.  Later  he  fought  in  Scotland,  and  there 
is  record  of  his  charger  being  sent  to  the  infirmary  at 
Linlithgow.  He  died  in  1302  and  was  buried  at  Winchester, 
where  a  tomb,  long  attributed  to  one  William  de  Foix,  is 
now  thought  to  be  his.  The  king  sent  a  sum  of  money  and 
two  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  for  use  at  the  funeral. 

Whether  a  son  of  this  good  knight  or  not,  Piers  Gaveston 
found  himself  at  an  early  age  boon  companion  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  his  adopted  country.  Precisely  at  what 
date  he  arrived  at  this  enviable  position  is  not  known. 
Unrecorded  also  is  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  he  was  appar- 
ently of  about  the  prince's  age,  or  perhaps  a  little  older. 
In  1298,  when  Edward  was  fourteen,  Piers  was  serving 
with  him  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  a  bay  hackney  worth 
ten  marks.  He  may  have  had  his  military  baptism  on 
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Falkirk  field.  He  went  north  again  with  the  futile  expedi- 
tion of  1301,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  led  a  large  Welsh 
contingent,  and  received  £6,  6s.  for  twenty-six  days'  service. 
Then  he  fell  ill,  and  was  invalided  to  Knaresborough,  the 
king  giving  instructions  to  the  bailiff  of  the  town  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  to  see  that  he  had  proper  medical  treat- 
ment. By  this  time,  at  any  rate,  he  was  officially  attached 
to  the  prince's  person,  for  in  a  list  of  the  household  he 
appears  among  the  '  boys  in  custody,'  the  only  one,  it  seems, 
who  had  no  '  master.'  He  had,  however,  a  servant  of  his 
own. 

Had  the  king  been  less  preoccupied  with  high  affairs  of 
state,  he  must  have  seen  that  this  wayward  son  of  the  south 
was  no  good  companion  for  the  young  prince.  Later,  but 
too  late,  he  did  see  it.  Edward  i.,  of  all  men,  might  well 
have  been  expected  to  be  careful  of  the  education  of  the 
son  who  was  to  carry  on  his  work  of  government.  Theo- 
retically he  was  so,  but  Scotland  kept  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  busy,  and  when  at  last  he  found  time  to  look  to  it, 
the  ill  was  already  done,  and  death  took  him  before  he 
could  undo  it. 

Not  that  Piers  — '  Pierrot '  as  he  always  was  in  early 
years — was  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  blame  for  the 
prince's  wasted  youth.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  moralising 
after  the  seventeenth  century  manner,  writes  of  his  influ- 
ence on  young  Edward  :  '  Upon  whose  affections  in  tract  of 
time,  he  so  much  gained,  by  humouring  him  in  such  sensual 
delights,  whereunto  youth  is  naturally  inclin'd  ;  that  he 
guided  and  govern'd  him  according  to  his  own  vile  humour/ 
But  Edward  n.  can  never  have  needed  much  '  guiding  and 
governing  '  in  the  ways  of  wickedness.  There  was  bad  blood 
as  well  as  good,  weakness  as  well  as  strength,  in  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Spiritually,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  nearer 
akin  to  his  great-grandfather,  John,  and  his  grandfather, 
Henry  in.,  than  to  his  father.  He  found  Gaveston's  easy 
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morals  and  extravagant  habits  congenial,  but  some  sides 
of  the  Gascon's  character  he  must  have  been  entirely  in- 
capable of  appreciating.  That  undoubted  cleverness,  that 
esprit,  which  was  later  so  to  irritate  the  barons,  that  refine- 
ment of  vice,  which  was  to  earn  their  contempt,  would 
leave  the  rowdy  young  Edward  quite  indifferent.  Intel- 
lectual pursuits,  matters  of  taste,  made  little  appeal  to  the 
prince.  He  was  musical,  certainly,  and  fond  of  the  theatre, 
but  always  readier  for  mere  animal  pursuits.  He  was  so 
little  of  a  scholar  that  he  could  not  take  his  coronation  oath 
in  Latin  :  a  special  French  form  must  be  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  We  see  him  a  handsome,  swaggering,  dissolute 
youth,  drinking  deep,  playing  high,  a  fine  athlete  but  no 
soldier,  taking  a  perverse  pride  in  his  skill  at  thatching  a 
house,  and  finding  his  chosen  companions  among  ditchers, 
watermen,  and  the  like. 

He  could  scarcely  bring  these  last  to  court,  however, 
where,  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  of  more  adequate  parentage, 
he  lived  a  life  the  reverse  of  sober.  His  household,  separ- 
ated at  an  early  date  from  the  king's,  was  a  disorderly 
affair.  Whether  at  home  or  in  the  north,  the  most  reckless 
profusion  was  the  rule.  Fiddlers  and  a  tame  lion  accom- 
panied the  prince  wherever  he  went,  and  his  personal 
equipment  was  magnificent.  And  always  with  him  went 
Gaveston,  sharing  his  pleasures,  and  procuring  him  money 
for  his  gaming  debts.  Special  marks  of  favour  were  early 
shown  the  young  Gascon.  He  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
four  silver  forks — a  rare  luxury — pur  mangier  poires ;  and 
in  1304  the  custody  of  the  broad  lands  of  Edmund  de 
Mortimer  were  granted  him. 

A  year  later,  the  defeat  of  Wallace  and  the  temporary 
subjection  of  Scotland  gave  Edward  i.  time  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  nature  of  the  young  man,  whom,  at  his  son's 
request,  he  had  thus  rewarded.  His  scrutiny  seems  to  have 
given  him  no  high  opinion  either  of  prince  or  squire.  Rigor- 
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ous  reforms  were  set  on  foot  in  the  princely  household. 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  banished  the  court,  and  Gaveston 
was  parted  from  Edward.  The  prince  was  in  despair,  and 
despatched  piteous  letters  to  those  whom  he  thought  might 
help  him. 

'  VERY  DEAR  LADY  AND  MOTHER  ' — he  wrote  to  his 
stepmother,  Queen  Margaret, — '  Whereas  our  lord  the 
king,  our  father,  has  granted  us  the  most  part  of  the 
valets  of  our  chamber  to  be  with  us  as  they  were  used, 
and  well  we  know  that  that  is  at  your  request,  for 
which  we  thank  you  with  all  our  heart ;  we  pray  you, 
my  dear  lady  and  mother,  that  it  may  please  you  again 
to  travail  on  our  behalf  and  to  beseech  our  dear  lord  and 
father,  that  he  will  grant  us  two  valets  in  addition  to 
those  we  have,  to  wit,  Gilbert  de  Clare  and  Pierrot  de 
Gaveston.  For  truly,  madam,  if  we  had  these  two  with 
the  others,  we  should  be  greatly  comforted,  and  light- 
ened of  the  anguish  which  we  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer,  because  of  the  ordinance  of  our  said  lord  and 
father.  Madam,  may  it  please  you  to  have  this  matter 
to  heart  and  to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
you  are  able,  as  we  are  dear  to  you.  Madam,  may  the 
Lord  have  you  in  keeping/ 

In  a  similar  strain  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Holland,  begging  her  to  intercede  with  the  queen.  On 
other  occasions  Margaret  had  been  a  successful  pleader  on 
her  scapegrace  stepson's  behalf. 

Whether  she  obtained  the  recall  of  Gaveston  and  Clare 
or  not,  renewed  war  with  Scotland  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
domestic  troubles.  By  the  end  of  1305  the  king  was  busy 
preparing  a  great  campaign  against  Robert  Bruce,  in  which 
his  son  and  other  young  knights  were  to  accompany  him. 
At  Whitsuntide  there  was  a  splendid  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Hall  for  the  knighting  of  the  prince.  Over  two  hun- 
dred other  young  men  were  dubbed  at  the  same  time,  Piers, 
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probably,  of  their  company.  At  the  great  banquet  which 
terminated  the  proceedings,  all  present,  following  the  king's 
lead,  vowed  vengeance  on  Bruce,  the  prince  taking  oath 
never  to  rest  two  nights  in  the  same  bed  until  he  had  set 
foot  in  Scotland.  Then  the  new-made  knights  rode  north- 
ward. The  old  king  followed  in  July,  never  again  to  come 
further  south  than  Carlisle. 

Neither  young  Edward  nor  Gaveston  showed,  however, 
much  ardour  for  battle.  Piers,  indeed,  soon  tired  of  war- 
fare, and,  as  usual,  pursued  his  inclinations  rather  than  his 
duty.  He  left  the  army  without  leave,  and  was  accord- 
ingly deprived  of  his  lands.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  early  development  of  his  acquisitive  powers  that  this 
penalty  gave  work  to  the  escheat ors  in  ten  shires.  Later, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  tender-hearted  Queen  Margaret, 
his  possessions  were  restored  to  him. 

The  friends  were  in  the  south  early  in  the  winter.  They 
kept  Gaveston's  birthday  at  Windsor,  when  the  prince 
gave  him  two  gold  rings,  one  set  with  an  emerald,  the  other 
with  a  ruby.  Then  they  went  together  to  London,  and 
busied  themselves  in  lavish  preparation  for  a  tournament 
to  be  held  at  Wark.  Fresh  trouble  was  in  store,  however. 
At  the  end  of  January  it  was  announced  that  the  tourna- 
ment was  postponed  until  Easter,  and  a  month  later  a 
decree  of  exile  was  proclaimed  against  Gaveston. 

The  precise  reason  of  this  strong  measure,  and  whether 
the  king  took  it  on  his  own  initiative,  or  by  the  advice  of  the 
already  hostile  barons,  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  story  that 
matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  a  raid  made  by  Edward 
and  Piers  on  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  park,  an  exploit  for 
which  Edward  suffered  imprisonment ;  another,  that  the 
king  was  exasperated  by  the  prince's  request  of  the  county 
of  Ponthieu  for  his  friend.  Or  it  may  simply  have  been 
that  the  dying  monarch  foresaw  the  trouble  in  store  for 
England  with  such  a  man  for  his  successor's  chief  adviser. 
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On  the  Body  of  God,  on  the  Black  Cross  and  other  relics, 
Piers  Gaveston  solemnly  swore  to  be  ready,  within  three 
weeks  after  the  Easter  tournament,  to  sail  from  Dover  for 
his  native  Gascony,  there  to  dwell  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  a  like  oath  to  do  his 
part  in  the  matter.  The  exile's  allowance  was  to  be  but 
one  hundred  marks  yearly,  and  even  that  was  variable  at 
the  king's  will.  Stern  measures  and  a  humble  pittance  for 
one  used  to  the  fare  of  princes,  but  his  nominal  was  by 
no  means  his  actual  income,vand  during  his  short  sojourn 
abroad  he  lived  in  his  usual  lordly  manner.  How  this  was 
contrived  the  prince's  accounts  go  far  to  explain. 

After  the  jousts  at  Wark  the  friends  went  southward 
together  to  make  preparation  for  the  great  business  of 
parting.  With  proper  contrivance,  much  might  be  done 
to  soften  the  exile's  lot.  Much  was  done.  By  the  time 
the  devotion  of  the  prince  and  the  deliberate  self-interest 
of  the  favourite  had  had  their  way,  Gaveston's  journey 
showed  signs  of  developing  into  a  royal  progress.  He  had 
the  prince's  own  manor  of  Cressy  to  dwell  in,  and  his 
treasurer,  Walter  Reynolds — promoted  to  that  high  office 
for  his  histrionic  skill — to  manage  his  affairs.  Horses, 
gowns,  money  were  provided  for  his  servants ;  cloth  of 
green  and  yellow,  the  Gaveston  colours,  for  Piers  himself. 
His  leaving  was  superb.  At  Wark  Edward  gave  him,  as  a 
mark  of  his  favour,  a  silver  cup  of  beautiful  workmanship. 
This  Gaveston,  splendidly  aping  the  prince,  bestowed  on  a 
certain  Lord  Roderic  of  Spain. 

What  with  all  these  arrangements,  it  was  long  after  the 
appointed  time  when  the  pampered  exile  left  England. 
Not  until  May  did  he  set  out  from  London,  with  minstrels 
and  knights  to  escort  him  to  Dover  and  cheer  him  on 
his  way.  May,  June,  and  part  of  July  were  spent  royally 
at  Cressy.  Letters  from  England  were  frequent,  and 
with  them  came  rich  clothes,  arms,  and  jewels.  At  two 
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tournaments  held  at  this  date  in  France,  Piers  could  make  a 
brave  show.  Meanwhile,  the  prince  at  home  was  contriving 
means  to  rejoin  his  friend,  the  plan  being  to  speed  on 
Edward's  marriage  with  Isabel  of  France,  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  since  boyhood.  The  king's  death 
rendered  all  such  scheming  unnecessary. 

Edward  i.  died  7  July  1307,  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  seven 
miles  from  Carlisle,  whence  he  had  set  out  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  for  the  Scottish  border.  Three  days  earlier  he 
had  taken  a  last  leave  of  his  son,  giving  him  injunctions 
for  the  good  governance  of  England,  and  forbidding  him 
under  pain  of  a  dying  man's  curse  to  recall  Gaveston,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  people.  Within  ten  days,  before 
even  the  new  king  had  been  proclaimed,  messengers  were 
on  the  road  hot-foot  for  Cressy. 

When  Gaveston  reached  home,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  Edward  was  still  on  the  border,  making  some  show 
of  obeying  his  father's  instructions  to  carry  on  the  Scottish 
war.  All  arrangements  had  been  made,  however,  for  the 
exile's  welcome  home.  He  at  once  started  northward,  and 
found  the  king  at  Carlisle.  We  may  imagine  the  meeting 
a  warm  one. 

Edward  soon  dispersed  all  doubt  as  to  what  part  he 
intended  Gaveston  to  play  in  national  affairs.  His  first 
gifts  were  the  late  king's  jewels  and  £32,000,  which  Edward 
i.  had  set  aside  to  finance  a  crusade.  The  money  Piers 
despatched  at  once  to  Gascony,  where,  with  a  prudence 
which  was  to  prove  vain,  he  was  laying  up  for  the  rainy 
day  which  he  must  even  then  have  known  to  be  in- 
evitable. 

The  barons  might  have  passed  over  the  flagrant  mis- 
appropriation of  funds.  Their  morals  in  such  matters  were 
not  very  strict.  It  was  the  ennobling  of  Piers  which  made 
them  angry.  Edward  had  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
a  title  last  borne  by  a  prince  of  the  Plantagenet  line.  Men 
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who  boasted  names  like  Beauchamp  or  FitzAlan  acknow- 
ledged this  upstart  foreigner  their  peer  with  an  ill  grace. 

One  of  Edward's  first  acts  on  coming  to  the  throne  had 
been  to  disgrace  and  imprison  Walter  de  Langton,  Bishop 
of  Coventry,  Treasurer  of  England,  and  one  of  the  late 
king's  most  trusted  councillors.  Now  his  goods  went  to 
swell  the  wealth  of  Gaveston,  both  king  and  favourite  being 
present  in  person  at  the  breaking  open  of  the  rich  bishop's 
treasure  chests.  The  Isle  of  Man,  the  castle  of  Wallingford, 
and  many  other  lands  and  manors  were  given  the  new  earl 
to  support  him  in  his  estate.  To  crown  all,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

His  arrogance  rose  to  the  occasion.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  he  refused  to  be  spoken  of  otherwise 
than  by  his  title,  and  even  obtained  a  royal  decree  to  that 
effect.  As  an  English  earl  he  was  determined  to  forget  his 
decent  Gascon  birth.  He  was  '  ful  of  pride  and  disdayne/ 
says  the  chronicler.  Among  his  peers  he  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  them.  To  find  apt 
nicknames  was  his  greatest  pleasure.  His  wit  may  seem 
crude  now,  but  it  was  keen  enough  for  his  day.  '  Joseph 
the  Jew/  he  called  the  lean-faced  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Lan- 
caster was  the  '  Buffoon/  and  the  '  Fiddler ' ;  Lincoln, 
'  Burst  Belly';  Warwick,  the  'Black  Dog/  '  Let  him 
call  me  dog/  growled  the  grim  earl ;  '  when  I  see  my  time, 
I  will  bite.'  And  he  did.  Of  all  the  favourite's  enemies, 
none  hated  him  like  Guy  of  Warwick. 

Thence  onwards  the  king  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
Gaveston's  society.  He  abandoned  all  pretence  of  carrying 
on  the  Scottish  war  in  person.  Such  dull  business  he  left 
to  his  barons,  while  he  and  Piers  amused  themselves  in  the 
south. 

At  this  time  the  favourite  bid  fair  to  become  the  real 
governor  of  England.  His  influence  over  Edward  was 
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paramount.  There  is  a  story  which  shows  to  what  ludicrous 
lengths  of  submission  the  king  would  go.  The  Abbot  of 
Peterborough  sent  his  royal  master  a  valuable  cup.  Before 
accepting  it,  Edward  desired  to  know  if  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
had  received  a  present.  Being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  would  have  none  of  the  gift.  The  abbot  thereupon  sent 
a  cup  to  Gaveston,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  persuade  the  king  to  accept  the  one  offered 
him.  The  earl  turned  to  his  chamberlain.  '  Go  to  Lord 
Edward/  he  said,  '  and  tell  him  that  I  am  willing  he  should 
receive  the  Abbot's  present '  ;  which  his  majesty  most 
thankfully  did.  High  offices,  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, began  to  fall  to  the  favourite's  favourites — not 
always  with  the  most  edifying  results.  In  these  first  months 
he  went  far.  Had  he  shown  more  respect  for  his  enemies 
he  might  have  gone  much  further.  Up  to  a  point  he 
played  his  cards  well,  but  conceit  made  him  short-sighted. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  world  as  though  it  were  entirely 
populated  by  fools. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  autumn  of  1307  Gaveston  was, 
both  in  rank  and  office,  the  equal  of  any  subject  in  the  king- 
dom. His  master  was  determined  to  establish  him  even 
more  securely.  To  this  end  he  arranged  a  marriage  which 
would  connect  the  favourite  with  the  royal  house  and  with 
one  of  the  great  feudal  families.  The  bride-elect  was 
Margaret  de  Clare,  daughter  of  the  king's  sister,  Joan  of 
Acre,  and  sister  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  bearer  of 
one  of  the  proudest  names,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  one 
of  the  most  popular  noblemen  in  England.  Here  was  a 
fresh  grievance.  Earl  Gilbert  himself  may  not  have  opposed 
the  match  :  he  was  an  old  playmate  of  Edward  and  Piers, 
and  throughout  the  subsequent  struggles  played,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  neutral  part.  But  there  was  doubtless  many 
a  young  lord  who  would  have  willingly  mated  with  this 
beautiful  girl,  eventually,  as  it  proved,  to  become,  though 
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with  no  advantage  to  her  first  husband,  a  co-heir  of  her  rich 
house.  It  was  indeed  hard  that  she  should  be  thrown  away 
on  the  Gascon  upstart. 

Nevertheless,  in  face  of  whatever  opposition,  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  were  carried  out  in  magnificent  style. 
Far  greater  sums  were  expended  on  it  than  on  the  old 
king's  funeral.  Paris  and  Germany  were  called  on  to 
supply  silks  and  velvets  and  cloth  of  gold  for  the  bride's 
ladies  and  chamberwomen.  At  the  ceremony,  which  took 
place  at  Berkhampstead,  i  November,  the  new  countess 
had  all  the  honours  of  a  royal  princess.  No  expense  was 
spared.  The  king  himself  threw  showers  of  coins  over  the 
heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and  twenty  pounds — 
then  a  large  sum — were  paid  for  minstrels.  The  marriage, 
like  almost  every  other  notable  event  in  Gaveston's  career, 
was  signalised  by  fresh  grants  of  lands  and  rights  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel. 

To  celebrate  the  event  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  proclaimed 
a  tournament  at  Wallingford,  his  principal  castle,  whither 
he  invited  all  the  earls  and  barons.  The  original  programme 
was  that  he  with  sixty  knights  should  oppose  a  similar  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  time  came,  his  band  numbered 
two  hundred,  and  naturally  proved  victorious.  It  was  an 
ill  day  for  Piers.  Among  his  discomfited  opponents  were 
the  Earls  of  Hereford,  Arundel,  and  Warrenne.  Annoyed 
at  the  marriage,  irritated  at  having  to  meet  the  favourite 
and  his  Gascons  on  the  field  of  honour,  their  unhorsing  was 
little  likely  to  improve  their  lordships'  tempers.  The  score 
was  lengthening,  but  far  greater  cause  of  indignation  was  to 
follow. 

The  time  had  come  for  carrying  out  Edward's  own  mar- 
riage, so  long  talked  of,  with  Isabel  of  France,  daughter  of 
King  Philip  the  Fair.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  the 
king's  absence,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regent.  The  choice 
might  well  have  been  thought  to  lie  between  two  men,  the 
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wise  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  chief  minister  and 
friend  of  Edward  I.,  and  his  son-in-law,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  king's  cousin,  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous, 
powerful  man,  afterwards  to  become,  for  a  time,  the  first 
man  in  the  country.  The  subject  actually  chosen  as 
guardian  of  the  realm  was  Piers  Ga  vest  on,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall. An  additional  patent  gave  him  authority  to  issue 
licences  to  elect,  grant  royal  assents,  make  restitution  of 
temporalities,  collate  and  present  to  prebends,  and  deal 
with  wardships  and  marriages. 

He  had  little  opportunity  of  using  or  abusing  these  powers, 
however.  His  regency  was  only  of  a  week's  duration.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  king  returned,  bringing  with  him 
that  baleful  queen  who  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  reign.  Edward  and  Cornwall  met  with 
kisses  and  embraces,  a  sight  which  disgusted  the  barons, 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  pleasant  to  Isabel,  whose  hatred 
for  the  favourite  probably  dated  from  her  landing. 

No  open  action  was  taken  against  Gaveston  until  the 
coronation,  which  was  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthias, 
25  February  1308.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  the  queen's  uncles,  Charles  and  Louis, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of  Savoy,  and 
others  who  had  crossed  the  sea  in  Isabel's  train,  were 
present.  Then  and  there  the  king  was  petitioned  to  rid 
the  realm  of  the  Gascon  earl.  Edward  compromised.  Let 
the  coronation  proceed,  and  he  would  do  what  was  asked 
of  him  hi  the  next  parliament.  His  point  gained,  Edward 
acted  with  his  usual  incredible  folly.  Instead  of  keeping 
the  unpopular  chamberlain  in  the  background,  and  thus 
giving  the  winds  of  discontent  time  to  subside,  he  pushed 
him  still  further  into  prominence.  He  chose  him  to  carry 
the  crown  of  St.  Edward,  the  chief  of  the  insignia,  in  the 
coronation  procession. 

The  ceremony  was  magnificent,  and  the  English  baronage 
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and  foreign  nobles  alike  came  in  splendid  array.  But 
Gaveston  outshone  them  all.  Besides  the  crown,  he  bore 
the  king's  left  spur,  taken  from  its  boot,  which  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  carried.  Cloth  of  gold  was  the 
other  earls'  wear,  but  Cornwall  figured  in  costly  purple, 
sewed  with  pearls.  His  bearing  caused  such  loud  murmuring 
among  the  people  that  the  officiating  bishops  finished  the 
service  in  unseemly  haste,  for  fear  of  a  disturbance.  At  the 
state  banquet  a  stranger  might  easily  have  mistaken  him 
for  the  king.  There  were  some  among  those  present  who 
would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot.  Cooler  counsels  pre- 
vailed, but  there  was  a  general  understanding  that  retribu- 
tion was  only  deferred. 

Heedless  of  these  storm  signs,  the  king  showed  his  pre- 
ference more  recklessly  and  shamelessly  than  ever.  Moody 
and  silent  with  others,  for  Piers  he  had  always  a  smile  and 
a  fair  word.  The  queen  herself  was  neglected,  and  her  uncles 
returned  to  France  utterly  disgusted.  'David  cherished 
Jonathan  and  Achilles  loved  Patroclus,'  muses  a  chronicler, 
'  but  they  are  not  reported  to  have  exceeded  due  measure. 
Our  king  knew  no  moderation  in  his  affection.' 

The  day  of  reckoning  came  quickly,  however.  At  a 
council  held  in  March  nothing  was  done,  because  the  barons 
could  not  agree  among  themselves .  Another  was  summoned 
for  the  end  of  April.  To  this  the  barons  came  fully  armed, 
rather  because  they  had  learned  to  distrust  their  sovereign 
than  with  any  thought  of  intimidating  him.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  determined  to  hold  him  to  his  promise  of  the 
coronation  morning.  At  first  Edward  was  obstinate  ;  but 
at  length,  fearing  serious  consequences,  terrified  by  sen- 
tentious talk  of  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown  rather  than  to 
the  person  of  the  king,  he  gave  way.  He  refused,  however, 
to  sanction  a  legal  trial.  The  barons  retaliated  by  bringing 
in  a  charge  of  high  treason.  This  again  frightened  Edward, 
who,  rather  than  see  his  favourite's  life  in  danger,  gave  a 
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written  promise  that  he  would  set  up  no  obstacles  to  his 
banishment.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  decree  of  excommunication  against 
Gaveston,  should  he  return  unbidden  to  England,  as  well 
as  against  any  that  should  help  or  protect  him.  With  the 
revocation  of  the  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Cornwall  the 
barons  must  have  felt  that  they  had  at  last  reduced  their 
enemy  to  the  state  of  nonentity  they  desired  for  him. 

They  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  decree  of 
banishment,  under  pain  of  death  and  excommunication, 
was  published  in  May.  In  June  royal  letters  were  issued 
from  Reading  appointing  Piers  Gaveston,  still  with  the  style 
of  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  For  the 
second  time  exile  was  to  be  a  very  mitigated  punishment. 
Fresh  grants  of  land  in  England  and  Aquitaine  increased 
his  revenue  by  three  thousand  marks  a  year.  The  king 
and  his  court  journeyed  to  Bristol  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Five  days  were  spent  at  the  western  port,  and  then  the 
lord-lieutenant  crossed  the  sea  in  the  king's  barge,  followed 
by  a  retinue  which  needed  no  few  ships  for  its  transport. 
Edward  returned  to  London,  and  assuaged  his  loneliness 
in  various  endeavours  to  conciliate  his  barons.  His  success 
was  indifferent. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  manner  of  his  appointment, 
Gaveston's  year  of  government  in  Ireland  was  certainly 
the  most  laudable  in  his  whole  career.  He  occupied  a  post 
which  was  then,  as  always,  a  thankless  and  a  difficult  one, 
with  credit  and  ability.  In  peace  and  war,  in  matters  of 
legislation  and  executive,  he  showed  a  firm  hand  and  a  clear 
judgment,  proving,  once  and  for  all,  that  frivolity  and  folly 
were  not  his  only  qualities. 

Irish  history  of  this  period  is  little  but  a  chronicle  of 
internecine  warfare.  Much  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible,  almost  independent,  chiefs,  in  whose 
domain  the  king's  writ  did  not  run.  These  great  lords 
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kept  royal  state  and  made  war  on  their  neighbours,  for  all 
the  world  like  princes.  To  keep  them  from  encroaching 
on  the  English  colony,  and  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the 
king's  name,  was  no  easy  task.  Many  a  viceroy  had  been 
found  wanting.  Gaveston,  armed  apparently  with  greater 
than  the  usual  powers — his  immediate  forerunner,  Sir  John 
Wogan,  continued  as  justiciary — showed  signs  of  making 
a  better  business  of  it. 

He  lost  no  time.  As  soon  almost  as  he  was  landed,  he 
was  in  the  field  against  the  insurgent  septs,  forced  a  pitched 
battle  on  them,  defeated  them,  and  slew  one  of  their  greatest 
chieftains,  the  O'Dempsey.  His  most  troublesome  enemies 
were  the  clans  of  O'Toole  and  O'Brien,  who  had  their  head- 
quarters in  the  mountain  districts  south  of  Dublin,  and 
thence  descended  to  harass  the  colonists.  Wogan  had  been 
vanquished  by  them.  Gaveston  was  more  fortunate  or 
more  skilful.  He  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  turbulent 
clansmen,  and  restored  the  country  to  at  least  a  temporary 
tranquillity.  With  a  rather  unexpected  touch  of  piety,  he 
gave  thanks  for  his  victory  in  the  church  of  St.  Kevin. 

Had  he  stayed  longer  in  Ireland  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  found  himself  obliged  to  face  a  more  formid- 
able opponent  than  O'Dempsey  or  O'Toole.  The  most 
powerful  man  in  Ireland  was  eager  to  force  a  quarrel  on 
him.  This  was  no  less  than  Richard  de  Burgh,  the 
famous  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  kept  a  state  at  Trim 
at  least  equal  to  the  viceroy's,  and  was  even  named  before 
him  in  official  documents. 

Soon  after  Gaveston's  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  governor 
and  the  earl  became  doubly  connected  by  marriage ;  Piers's 
brother-in-law,  Gloucester,  marrying  Burgh's  daughter, 
while  John  de  Burgh,  the  Red  Earl's  son,  married 
Gloucester's  sister.  In  spite  of  this  connexion  Earl 
Richard  bore  the  Gascon  little  love.  His  grudge  was 
reasonable;  for,  the  day  before  Gaveston's  appointment, 
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he  had  been  named  Edward's  representative  in  Ireland. 
The  later  nomination,  of  course,  cancelled  the  earlier,  and, 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  Ulster  was  requested  to  be  '  aid- 
ing and  assisting  to  Gaveston,  so  that  the  king  could 
deservedly  commend  his  loyalty  therein/  At  first  he 
only  sulked  at  Trim,  but  the  aggressive  magnificence  of 
his  court  and  the  regal  nature  of  his  doings  were  an 
implied  challenge  to  the  governor's  supremacy.  Such,  at 
least,  Gaveston  chose  to  consider  them,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  enjoin  a  more  modest  demeanour.  This  was 
little  to  the  liking  of  the  proud  earl  and  he  showed  signs 
of  a  more  active  manifestation  of  his  resentment.  Just 
at  the  critical  moment,  however,  Piers  was  recalled  to 
England,  and  the  quarrel,  a  purely  personal  one  on  the 
side  of  him  who  picked  it,  came  to  nothing. 

The  lord-lieutenant's  energy  was  not  displayed  only  in 
the  field  of  battle.  If  by  force  of  arms  he  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  rebel  septs,  he  also  did  what  he  could  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  To  this  end  he 
rebuilt  and  strengthened  castles  and  began  the  making  of 
good  roads,  which  would  allow  of  rapid  transit  from  one 
point  to  another.  In  strange  contrast  with  his  position  in 
England,  in  Ireland  he  was  both  liked  and  respected.  The 
charm  of  his  manner,  his  love  of  display,  appealed  to  the 
imaginative  Celts.  His  liberality  was  inherent,  but  it  was 
also  politic.  On  account  of  his  generosity  to  his  soldiers, 
he  was  always  able  to  put  a  good  force  into  the  field  against 
his  enemies. 

But  with  all  his  successes  Gaveston  seems  to  have  re- 
garded his  sojourn  in  Ireland  as  a  very  real  exile.  He 
never  ceased  scheming  for  his  recall.  Self-seeker  as  he  was, 
his  affection  for  Edward  was  genuine  enough.  He  was 
sufficiently  clever  to  know  that  he  would  return  to  England 
no  more  popular  than  he  left  it.  In  Ireland,  at  least  as 
well  as  overseas,  he  could  live  in  the  luxury  his  soul  desired, 
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and  the  turbulence  of  mountain  chieftains  must  have  been 
far  less  harassing  than  the  steady  malice  of  a  powerful 
baronage.  It  was  his  personal  devotion  to  his  king  and 
friend  that  weighted  the  scale  in  favour  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  favourite's  absence  things  were  not 
going  well  with  Edward.  His  schemes  to  reconcile  his 
discontented  subjects,  by  providing  them  with  entertain- 
ment, were  a  deplorable  failure  :  the  barons  insisted  on 
taking  things  seriously.  Encouraged  by  their  success  in 
the  case  of  Gaveston,  at  a  council  held  at  Northampton  in 
August  1308  they  obliged  the  king  to  rid  himself  of  other 
servants,  whom  they  deemed  inconvenient,  Nicholas  de 
Segrave,  William  de  Hereford,  William  de  Inge,  and  that 
Hugh  le  Despenser  who  was  afterwards  to  play  Cornwall's 
role  and  complete  his  ruinous  work.  On  such  conditions 
they  consented  to  come  to  some  sort  of  terms.  Little  good 
resulted,  however.  Edward  had  no  heart  for  affairs  of 
state ;  he  was  entirely  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  his  absent 
friend. 

There  is  something  almost  admirable,  certainly  pathetic, 
in  his  constancy.  Nothing  that  could  be  to  Gaveston's 
advantage  was  left  undone.  Some  Scots  prisoners  who  had 
been  in  Launceston  Castle  since  the  days  of  the  late  king 
must  be  sent  elsewhere,  for  the  castle  now  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was  not  to  be  burdened  with  their 
keeping.  The  Constable  of  Bordeaux  had  special  instruc- 
tions to  pay  the  revenues  of  the  estates  granted  to  Gaveston 
in  Gascony  to  him  or  his  agent.  But  these  were  merely 
salves.  There  could  be  no  happiness  for  Edward  until  his 
favourite  was  at  his  side  again  ;  very  little  then,  as  it  was 
to  turn  out. 

In  February  a  council  was  held  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  call  a  parliament  at  Westminster  towards  the  end  of 
April.  Knowing  that  he  would  obtain  little  favour  from 
the  knights  of  the  shire,  the  king  made  a  desperate  effort 
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to  get  Gaveston  back  before  facing  them.  He  wrote  to 
the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Sancta  Maria  Nova,  who  had 
'  endeavoured  to  abate  the  rancour  which  the  king's  dearly 
loved  and  illustrious  father,  the  King  of  France,  had  con- 
ceived against  his  well-beloved  and  faithful  Piers,  Earl  of 
Cornwall.'  Philip  the  Fair,  jealous  for  his  daughter,  bore 
Piers  no  love,  and  had  lately  sent  ambassadors  to  England, 
one  of  whose  offices  probably  was  to  advise  and  admonish 
Edward  on  this  very  matter. 

Parliament  met  on  the  day  appointed,  hot  for  reform. 
A  long  list  of  grievances  was  presented.  Edward's  reply 
was  a  request  for  the  recall  of  Gaveston,  which  was  refused 
point-blank.  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Both  parties  were 
for  the  moment  baffled,  but  both  were  determined  to  gain 
their  end. 

Meanwhile  Edward's  move  had  been  a  bold  one.  His 
father  had  been  no  great  friend  of  Rome,  and  had  striven 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  His  policy  had 
been  popular.  By  writing  to  the  Pope  and  begging  him  to 
annul  Archbishop  Winchelsea's  decree  of  excommunication 
against  Gaveston,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  exposed  himself 
to  hostility  on  religious  as  well  as  on  political  and  personal 
grounds. 

The  king's  letter,  which  was  carried  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  a  very  cordial 
reception.  At  least  the  bull,  dated  at  Avignon,  26  April 
1309,  was  only  provisional.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  The  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  England  have,  as 
the  Pope  asserts,  excommunicated  and  exiled  Piers 
Gaveston  in  haste,  and  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself ;  he  therefore  requires 
them  to  withdraw  their  sentence  until  his  nuntio, 
Hugh  Gerald',  precentor  of  Perigord,  shall  have  in- 
quired into  the  affair/ 
Bertrand  Calculi,  who  accompanied  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
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apparently  as  Gaveston's  personal  representative,  pledged 
himself  that  his  principal  would  obey  the  commands  of 
Mother  Church,  and  be  ready  to  answer  all  complaints 
brought  against  him  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
communication. Some  months  later  Edward  wrote  again 
to  His  Holiness  to  ask  that  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  his 
proxy  might  be  absolved  from  this  pledge. 

The  eager  Piers,  in  the  meantime,  had  anticipated  the 
success  of  the  embassy.  Before  the  bishop  had  had  time 
to  return,  he  was  on  the  seas  for  England.  He  left  a 
country  that  liked  him  and  regretted  his  departure,  for 
one  that  hated  him  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  see 
no  more  of  him.  Truly,  if  Edward's  love  for  Gaveston 
was  his  undoing,  the  soft  place  which  Gaveston's  heart 
had  for  Edward  marred  a  career  which  was  full  of  possi- 
bilities. Premature  child  of  the  Renaissance  as  he  was,  he 
lacked  something  of  the  perfect  Macchiavellian. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  erstwhile  lord-lieutenant 
arrived  at  Bristol,  whence  he  had  set  out  just  a  year  previ- 
ously. The  king,  who  was  at  Windsor,  when  he  heard  the 
glad  tidings,  at  once  left  for  Chester,  where  he  met  his 
friend  and  accorded  him  a  splendid  reception. 

Gaveston  seems  to  have  returned  from  his  second  exile 
filled  with  good  resolutions.  He  adopted  a  conciliatory 
bearing,  and  set  about  making  friends  among  his  peers. 
Chief  among  those  who  responded  to  his  advances  was 
Lincoln,  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  earls,  a 
survivor  of  the  old  regime.  Lincoln  won  over  Warrenne, 
whose  grievance  against  Gaveston  was  mainly  a  personal 
one :  he  had  been  among  the  discomfited  at  the  Walling- 
ford  tournament.  With  the  consent  of  the  baronage, 
afterwards  officially  confirmed,  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall 
and  his  other  honours  were  restored  to  Gaveston.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  keep  him  in  his  new  and  auspicious 
temper. 
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The  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Gascon's 
nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  Whether  his  good  behaviour 
was  sincere  or  only  a  blind,  it  was  short-lived.  His  arro- 
gance and  rapacity  soon  got  the  better  of  it.  The  Treasury 
began  to  yield  its  tribute,  and  the  earls  to  get  fresh  nick- 
names. Isabel  once  more  found  cause  to  complain  to  her 
father  that  she  was  neglected.  By  October  the  truce  with 
Lincoln  was  broken.  Together  with  Warwick,  Oxford,  and 
Arundel,  that  earl  followed  Lancaster's  example  in  refusing 
to  attend  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  a 
spoiled  favourite's  insults.  Commons  as  well  as  nobles 
complained. 

The  winter  of  that  year  set  in  with  great  severity.  Men 
could  light  bonfires,  dance,  and  play  games  where  Thames 
had  flowed.  But  whatever  merry-making  there  might  be, 
the  cold  had  brought  with  it  poverty  and  distress.  People 
starved,  and  the  exchequer  had  no  help  for  them.  There 
was  little  doubt  as  to  where  the  money  had  gone  that  might 
have  relieved  their  sufferings.  Discontent  was  rife,  and 
armed  men  met  in  secret.  Edward  and  Gaveston  spent 
Christmas  together  at  Langley,  but  it  was  small  festival 
for  them.  The  skies  were  dark  with  other  than  snow- 
clouds.  If  the  king  had  a  conscience  it  must  have  been 
heavy  at  this  time.  If  he  had  none,  he  at  least  knew  how 
to  fear.  At  Stamford  in  August  he  had  promised  to  redress 
the  country's  grievances.  Instead  he  had  lavished  its 
resources  on  a  worthless  foreigner.  His  folly  and  weakness 
at  this  time  are  incredible.  A  little  concession,  a  little 
serious  attention,  even,  to  public  business,  could  have 
saved  the  situation.  He  preferred  to  drive  blindly  on  to 
the  shoals  of  civil  war. 

Writs  were  sent  out  to  the  barons  requiring  them  to  meet 
in  London  after  Christmas.  They  answered  the  summons 
so  far  as  to  come  to  town,  but  refused  to  assemble,  except 
under  arms,  while  the  peace  of  the  realm  was  disturbed  by 
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their  common  enemy.  Many  meetings  were,  however, 
held  in  secret,  and  a  plan  of  campaign  was  drawn  up.  At 
last  Edward  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  to  face  the  barons  than  to  leave  them  to  plot  against 
him  behind  his  back.  He  sent  Gaveston  away,  and  thus 
removed  excuse  for  further  delay. 

When  parliament  met  it  showed  plainly  that  it  was  bent 
on  definite  action.  These  angry  men  were  tired  of  empty 
words,  and  had  come  well  prepared  to  make  their  demands. 
They  had  no  intention  of  being  frustrated  as  in  the  previous 
spring,  or  duped  as  at  Stamford.  '  It  was/  says  a  chronicler, 
'  as  though  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  risen  up  and  fallen 
over  towards  the  king/ 

As  representatives  of  the  people,  the  commons  not 
being  summoned  to  this  parliament,  the  barons  presented 
their  petition,  dwelling  on  the  ill  done  to  church  and  state 
by  means  of  the  king's  evil  counsellors,  and  demanding 
that  the  remedy  should  be  left  in  their  hands.  '  Wherefore, 
sire/  concluded  the  petition,  *  your  good  folk  pray  you 
humbly  that,  for  the  salvation  of  yourself  and  them,  and 
of  the  crown,  you  will  assent  that  these  perils  shall  be  avoided 
and  redressed  by  ordinance  of  your  baronage/  To  these 
demands  Edward  made  no  show  of  opposition.  He  at 
once  granted  a  charter,  authorizing  the  election  of  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  reforming  the 
kingdom  and  the  royal  household.  This  charter  was  to 
hold  good  until  Michaelmas  1311. 

The  barons  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
concession.  On  20th  March  they  appointed  twenty-one  lords 
ordainers  from  the  three  principal  estates,  that  is  to  say, 
seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons.  Of  the  bishops, 
Robert  of  Winchelsea,  the  unpopular  primate,  and  John 
Langton  of  Chichester  were  the  only  ones  likely  to  make 
effective  use  of  their  commissions.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
was  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
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earls,  who  were  divided  into  two  camps.  On  the  one  hand 
were  the  moderates,  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  and  John  of 
Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond ;  on  the  other  the  extremists, 
Lancaster,  Warwick,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  Hereford. 
Gloucester's  close  relationship  to  Cornwall  placed  him  in  a 
delicate  position,  and,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  he  had  not 
much  authority  in  council,  being  still  little  more  than  a 
boy.  He  soon,  therefore,  resigned  his  commission,  and, 
with  the  death  of  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  proceedings,  Lan- 
caster and  his  partisans  became  all-powerful.  Having  first 
framed  six  preliminary  ordinances,  partly  for  their  own 
regulation,  the  ordainers  got  to  work.  They  were  busy 
for  the  next  eighteen  months. 

While  the  reform  of  the  kingdom  was  being  discussed  in 
London,  Gaveston  was  in  the  north,  whither  he  had  fled 
in  February,  and  where,  feeling  doubtless  a  little  out  of 
place  in  his  own  capital,  Edward  soon  joined  him,  having 
appointed  Lincoln  guardian  of  the  realm.  By  way  of 
distraction  the  king  now  decided  to  renew  the  struggle 
with  Scotland.  It  had  been  neglected  long  enough.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  his  great  enemy,  Edward  i.,  Robert 
Bruce  had  been  strengthening  his  position,  until  by  1310 
only  a  few  strongholds,  and  those  ill  defended,  maintained 
the  English  cause.  If  Edward  n.  intended  to  save  any 
vestige  of  English  power  in  Scotland,  it  was  certainly  time 
to  act.  In  the  previous  summer,  indeed,  war  subsidies  had 
been  levied,  but  nothing  further  had  been  done,  and  the 
wasting  of  the  subsidies  was  one  of  the  barons'  grievances. 
Edward  had  made  a  truce  with  Bruce,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  tried  to  obtain  his  assistance  against  enemies  nearer 
home.  Even  now,  it  was  no  patriotic  motive  that  actuated 
him.  Scotland  would  be  a  pleasant er  place  to  live  in 
than  England  had  become,  and  Bruce  a  less  dangerous 
enemy  to  Piers  than  the  English  barons.  That  was  why, 
with  no  help  or  encouragement  from  his  most  powerful 
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subjects,  with  an  ill-equipped,  untrained  army,  he  set  out 
on  this  futile  adventure. 

In  July  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Northampton,  the 
only  earls  present  being  those  not  among  the  ordainers, 
Gloucester,  who  had  already  resigned,  Warrenne,  and  Corn- 
wall himself.  In  September  the  campaign  opened. 

Edward  marched  first  to  Roxburgh.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Linlithgow.  Little  was  gained 
by  this.  Bruce  knew  better  than  to  risk  a  pitched  battle. 
He  hid  among  the  moors  and  mountains,  known  ground 
to  his  men,  and  thence  harried  the  advancing  army.  Thus 
many  of  Edward's  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  were  lost 
in  skirmishes. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  king  retired  to  Berwick  for 
the  winter,  leaving  Gaveston  at  Roxburgh,  Gloucester  at 
Norham,  and  Warrenne  at  Wark.  Now,  as  in  Ireland,  the 
favourite  proved  himself  a  capable  soldier,  though  the 
elusive  Scots  gave  him  few  opportunities  of  showing  his 
abilities.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  young  Gilbert 
of  Gloucester,  were  the  heroes  of  a  campaign  in  which  there 
was  little  of  the  heroic. 

During  the  earlier  winter  months,  indeed,  Gaveston 
found  little  work  to  his  hand.  From  Roxburgh  he  moved 
on  to  Dundee,  as  lieutenant  and  warden  north  of  the  Forth. 
He  was  there  for  part  of  January  and  February,  and  char- 
acteristically ran  up  a  heavy  bill  for  table  expenses.  From 
21  January  to  26  February  these  amounted  to  £464,  the 
items  including  twelve  casks  of  flour  at  £4,  6s.  8d.,  thirty 
casks  of  wine  at  £5,  6s.  8d.,  twelve  lasts  of  red  herrings, 
twelve  thousand  stock-fish,  and  one  thousand  cod,  viz. 
'  lobbe '  and  '  leng/  besides  malt,  beans,  and  oats.  The 
fare  was  Scottish,  and  lacked  southern  luxury,  but  the 
Gascon  doubtless  had  cooks  who  knew  their  trade. 

In  February  Gaveston  had  to  leave  the  shelter  of  towns. 
Bruce  was  growing  aggressive,  and  the  task  of  checking 
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his  advance  fell  to  Cornwall.  So  he  marched  out  with  two 
hundred  men,  hardly  the  '  great  route '  a  contemporary 
writer  calls  it.  The  numbers  may  have  been  increased — 
later  Gaveston  had  a  force  of  five  hundred, — but,  whatever 
their  actual  strength,  with  the  aid  of  good  generalship  they 
proved  sufficient.  Even  now  there  was  no  great  fight.  The 
Scots  abandoned  their  intention  of  offering  battle,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  guerrilla  methods.  Piers  had 
gathered  experience  of  this  kind  of  warfare  in  Ireland,  and 
was  fully  able  to  cope  with  it.  He  reduced  the  country 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  and  received  all 
the  inhabitants  into  the  king's  peace.  Gloucester  and 
Warrenne,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  campaigning  in 
Selkirk  with  similar  results. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  at  latest,  Gaveston  had  won 
through  to  Perth.  Thence,  in  great  privacy,  he  visited 
Edward,  who  was  still  idling  at  Berwick.  Although  the 
friends  had  not  met  since  November,  this  was  not  one  of 
the  frantic  and  undignified  meetings  which  had  so  often 
angered  and  disgusted  those  who  witnessed  them.  For  the 
time  being,  everything  else  in  Gaveston  was  subordinate  to 
the  prompt  and  active  soldier.  He  only  stayed  in  Berwick 
a  few  days.  On  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation  he  returned 
to  Perth,  prepared  to  keep  the  country  beyond  Forth  in 
the  king's  name  until  three  weeks  after  Easter.  For  this 
purpose  fourteen  hundred  marks  were  at  once  sent  after 
him. 

Both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  Gaveston,  freed  alike 
from  demoralising  friendships  and  spiteful  private  quarrels, 
had  shown  himself  both  statesman  and  general,  not  indeed 
of  the  first  water,  but  certainly  notable  in  that  day  of  small 
men.  In  the  first  case,  the  king's  folly  and  his  own  had 
whirled  him  back  into  the  old  bad  courses.  So  now, 
the  blindness  of  the  lords  ordainers  wrought  evil  to  him 
and  themselves.  One  of  their  grievances  had  been  that 
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the  Scottish  war  had  been  neglected.  Now,  when  a  general 
capable  of  opposing  Robert  Bruce  had  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared, they  proceeded  to  recall  him.  It  is  true  that 
Gaveston's  actual  reasons  for  going  to  the  north  had  not 
been  inspiring,  but  when  once  he  smelt  battle  he  had 
become  a  new  man.  In  England,  where  no  one  wanted 
him,  he  was  a  pest.  In  Scotland  he  was  out  of  the  way 
and  doing  good  work  to  boot.  If  the  authorities  had  left 
him  there,  and  voted  him  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign,  a  task  which  the  king  had  proved  himself  utterly 
inadequate  to  perform,  the  results  might  have  been  better 
for  all  concerned.  Had  the  sane  Earl  of  Lincoln  lived, 
something  of  this  sort  might  have  been  done ;  but  he  died 
early  in  1311,  and  although  Gloucester,  made  friendlier 
than  ever  to  his  brother-in-law  by  the  comradeship  of  arms, 
had  gone  south  as  the  new  guardian  of  the  realm,  all  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who,  with  his 
estate  augmented  by  his  father-in-law's  earldoms  of  Lincoln 
and  Salisbury,  waxed  greater  and  more  arrogant  than  ever. 

While  Edward  and  Piers  and  Gloucester  were  in  the 
north,  the  ordainers  had,  with  great  deliberation,  been 
drawing  up  their  scheme  of  reform.  By  July  1311  they 
had  finished  their  work,  and  invited  the  barons  to  London 
to  hear  the  result.  Edward  returned  to  London  towards  the 
end  of  August,  and  a  month  later  the  forty-one  ordinances 
were  proclaimed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  by  Simon,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  The  greater  number  of  these  ordinances  do 
not,  of  course,  directly  concern  Gaveston,  however  much 
the  abuses  which  they  sought  to  remedy  owed  to  him. 
Four  articles  (20-23)  dealt  specifically  with  the  favourite's 
case  and  that  of  other  objectionable  aliens. 

By  these  it  was  decreed  that,  having  *  evil  led  and  evil 
counselled  the  king  and  enticed  him  to  do  evil  in  divers 
and  deceitful  manners/  besides  much  wrong  done  on  his 
own  behalf,  he  was  to  be  exiled  beyond  hope  of  recall. 
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With  him  were  to  go  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  raised  to 
power.  The  great  Lombard  merchants,  the  Frescobaldi, 
who  acted  as  the  king's  agents  and  his  own,  Henry  de 
Beaumont,  grandson  of  an  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
his  sister,  the  Lady  Vescy,  stood  with  a  host  of  lesser  names 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  The  ordainers  were  determined 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  aliens,  especially  Gascons. 

It  was  these  clauses,  as  may  be  imagined,  which  Edward 
found  hardest  to  accept.  He  would  agree  to  all  the  others, 
to  the  curtailing  of  immoderate  taxation,  to  be  governed  in 
all  things  by  the  advice  of  the  barons,  to  be  shorn  of  his 
powers  this  way  and  that,  if  only  he  might  have  his  dear 
Piers  safe  at  his  side.  '  Whatsoever  things  have  been 
ordained  and  resolved  upon/  he  said,  '  in  so  far  as  they  are 
inconvenient  only  to  myself,  shall,  at  your  petition,  stand 
and  be  confirmed  forever.  But  refrain  from  persecuting 
my  brother  Piers  and  allow  him  to  have  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall/  But  the  barons  stood  firm.  Gaveston  was  to 
sail  from  Dover  before  All  Saints'  Day.  In  vain  the  king 
turned  from  entreaty  and  cajolery  to  threat  and  abuse. 
He  was  flatly  told  that  either  the  favourite  must  go  into 
exile,  or  the  barons  would  take  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves. His  advisers,  remembering  the  ill  days  of  Henry 
in.,  did  their  best  to  persuade  him  to  give  way,  and  at  last 
succeeded.  After  much  bootless  talking  about  and  about 
the  subject,  the  ordinances  were  ratified  and  published, 
and  Piers  Gaveston  condemned  a  third  time  to  exile. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  the  man 
whose  fate  was  being  so  hotly  discussed  was  at  Bamborough. 
Walls  no  less  stout  than  those  of  the  frowning  border 
fortress  had  seemed  to  Edward  strong  enough  to  protect 
his  friend  from  the  gathering  danger  that  menaced  him. 
Invited  about  this  time  to  cross  the  seas  and  pay  homage 
to  Philip  the  Fair  for  his  French  fiefs,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  dared  not  leave  England  lest  his 
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enemies  should  take  Gaveston's  life.  Thus,  as  always,  he 
fought  doggedly  for  his  favourite.  But  neither  a  king's  care 
nor  the  walls  of  Bamborough  could  save  Piers  now. 

After  the  publication  of  the  ordinances  Gaveston  made 
haste  to  rejoin  Edward,  and  busied  himself  with  preparations 
for  his  departure.  Thoroughly  cowed  by  the  weighty  char- 
acter of  the  measures  taken  against  him,  the  fruit  of  eighteen 
months'  deliberation  on  the  part  of  all  the  magnates  of  the 
realm,  he  had  decided,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  obey 
meekly.  He  reached  the  king's  side  in  the  second  or  third 
week  of  October.  The  days  remaining  to  him  were  busy 
ones.  His  ill- fame  and  the  wrong  he  had  done  England 
were  well  known,  exaggerated  perhaps,  abroad,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  as  well  as  might  be  for  his  comfort  in 
exile.  Edward  had  already  written  to  his  brother-in-law, 
John  the  Peaceful,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  embassies  must 
be  sent  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  though  neither 
of  them  bore  the  Gascon  much  love.  The  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  We  are  confident  and  of  opinion  that  such  things 
as  we  very  strongly  desire,  your  brotherly  affection 
will  fulfil,  as  though  they  were  your  own  concerns. 
Since,  therefore,  that  noble  man,  Sir  Piers  Gaveston, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  whom  we  have  always  held  in  a 
peculiar  and  privileged  affection,  proposes  shortly  to 
leave  our  kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  we  make  our 
affectionate  prayer  to  you,  begging  and  calling  for 
your  cherished  friendship,  that  you  will  kindly  admit 
the  aforesaid  earl  into  your  land  and  dominion,  and 
give  orders  that  he  shall  be  treated  by  your  subjects, 
during  his  sojourn  there,  with  suitable  honour  and 
kindly  attention,  in  accordance  with  our  request,  as 
we  hold  him  dear  ;  in  return  for  which,  we  will  see  that 
the  greater  favour  and  kindness  is  shown  to  your 
subjects  within  our  territories.  And  we  beg  you  to 
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send  us  back  an  answer  in  writing,  if  you  please,  with 
all  the  speed  our  anxiety  craves,  telling  us  what  you 
propose  do  in  regard  to  our  request,  by  the  hands  of 
our  beloved  and  faithful  William  de  Creye,  the  bearer 
of  these  present.     Given  at  London,  9  October  1311.' 
Besides  letters  of  recommendation,  Gaveston  also  ob- 
tained testimonials  of  good  behaviour,  to  which  many  of 
the  barons  were  induced  to  set  their  seals.    Among  these 
seals  figured,  for  a  time,  the  three  cheverons  of  Clare,  but 
they  were   afterwards   removed.     Gloucester  never  quite 
succeeded  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  attitude  he 
should  adopt  towards  his  embarrassing  brother-in-law. 

After  all,  Piers  did  not  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance. 
He  sailed  from  London  instead  of  Dover,  and  outstayed  his 
appointed  time  by  three  days.  His  destination  is  uncer- 
tain. Gascony  was  closed  to  him,  as  by  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  he  could  find  no  home  in  a  country  owing  allegi- 
ance to  England.  This  must  have  been  a  cruel  blow,  for 
Gaveston  had  long  been  laying  up  treasure  in  his  native 
land  against  such  a  crisis  as  this.  It  is  probable  that  he 
first  directed  his  course  to  Aquitaine.  He  certainly,  at  one 
time  or  another,  set  foot  in  France,  where  he  got  no  friendly 
welcome.  Philip  at  once  issued  orders  for  his  capture  and 
custody,  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  vex  England. 
The  French  king  had  long  been  troubled  for  the  peace  of 
the  country  whose  queen  was  his  daughter,  and  over  which 
his  grandson  was  afterwards  to  rule.  His  designs,  however, 
were  frustrated.  Warned  in  time,  the  exile  fled  to  Flanders  : 
'  there  to  seek  rest ;  and  he  found  none/  wrote  a  pitiful 
chronicler. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  solemnly  decreed  banish- 
ment endured  little  more  than  a  month,  if,  indeed,  so  long. 
By  the  end  of  November  the  barons  were  already  restless 
about  the  exile.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes  the  king 
issued  a  writ  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay  and  William  Martyn, 
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commanding  them  to  make  diligent  search  whether  he  was 
'  still  in  hiding,  roaming  about  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  from  castle  to  castle,  from  fortress  to  fortress,  in 
our  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset/ 
Wherever  he  may  have  been,  he  was  certainly  not  in  the 
south-west,  as  Edward  must  have  known  very  well.  He 
may  have  been  in  Flanders,  or  he  may  have  been  concealed 
in  one  of  the  king's  own  houses.  By  Christmas,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  in  England  with  all  his  family  and  retinue. 
Whether  he  came  at  the  king's  summons,  or  on  his  own 
initiative,  trusting  in  Gloucester's  friendship,  he  received 
a  joyous  welcome  from  Edward,  who  was  ready,  even  at 
this  black  crisis,  to  forget  cares  of  state  and  live  for  the 
moment's  pleasure.  At  first  he  went  warily,  avoiding 
London,  appearing  now  at  York,  now  at  Tintagel,  but  he 
could  not  long  keep  his  presence  secret.  Rumour  soon  got 
wind  of  his  return,  and  the  country  was  aroused.  Deciding 
that  boldness  was  the  only  possible  course,  Edward  made 
him  justice  of  the  forests  south  of  Trent  and  governor  of 
the  castles  of  Nottingham,  Carlisle,  and  Scarborough.  His 
lands  and  manors  were  given  back  to  him.  A  writ  in  the 
following  terms  was  sent  out  to  the  sheriffs,  and  afterwards, 
January  1312,  proclaimed  in  the  Guildhall : — 

'  Whereas  Sir  Piers  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
lately  exiled  out  of  our  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  said  kingdom,  to  preserve  and 
maintain  which  we  swore  at  our  coronation,  in  which 
exile  he  was  named  other  than  good  and  loyal ;  and 
whereas  the  said  earl  has  returned  again  to  us  in  our 
said  kingdom,  by  our  command,  he  is  ready  to  answer 
before  us  to  all  such  as  would  challenge  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  customs  aforesaid ;  wherefore 
we  hold  him  good  and  loyal  to  our  faith  and  our  peace, 
considering  him  to  be  the  contrary  in  no  particular ; 
and  by  our  royal  power  we  command  you  to  hold  him 
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for  the  same,  and  to  publish  this  thing  throughout 
your  bailiwick/ 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  bursting  of  the  storm-cloud. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  civil  war.  Public  busi- 
ness was  practically  suspended.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued for  lack  of  men  to  sit  in  it.  The  magnates  were 
busy  drawing  up  a  plan  of  campaign.  The  more  implacable 
of  the  earls  took  an  oath  to  pursue  Gaveston  to  the  death. 
Gilbert  of  Gloucester,  who,  though  he  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations,  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  his 
peers,  was  to  take  charge  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 
Humphrey  of  Hereford  held  the  east,  Thomas  of  Lancaster 
the  south.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  Henry  Percy  were  to 
guard  the  borders  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  communi- 
cating with  Bruce,  with  whom  they  were  again  supposed  to 
be  intriguing.  On  that  score,  indeed,  there  was  little  to  fear. 
The  Scot  was  far  too  wary  for  such  an  alliance.  '  If  the 
King  of  England  will  not  keep  faith  with  his  own  subjects/ 
he  asked,  '  how  then  will  he  keep  faith  with  me  ?  ' 

While  the  earls'  dispositions  were  being  made,  the  king 
and  Piers  were  at  York.  There  a  daughter  was  born  to  the 
favourite  and  Countess  Margaret.  She  was  christened 
Joan,  and  at  once  betrothed  to  one  Thomas  Wake,  who, 
however,  afterwards  refused  to  ally  himself  with  the  hated 
house,  and  took  another  wife.  The  king,  as  the  girl's 
guardian,  fined  Thomas,  and  found  her  another  husband, 
John  de  Moulton ;  but  before  she  had  come  to  the 
marrying  age,  Joan  Gaveston  was  in  her  grave  at 
Malmesbury. 

Leaving  the  south  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  barons,  Edward  devoted  himself  to  the  defence  of 
his  northern  and  western  strongholds.  He  was  determined 
to  make  a  desperate  fight  for  his  friend,  and  an  embassy 
from  Lancaster  talked  of  terms  in  vain.  He  strengthened 
the  walls  of  York,  repaired  the  castles  of  Nottingham, 
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Bristol,  and  Somerton,  and  replaced  by  men  of  his  own  all 
governors  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  baronial 
cause. 

It  was  to  Scarborough,  above  all,  that  the  royalists 
looked  for  refuge.  There  at  least,  in  that  grim  fortress  by 
the  sea,  should  be  safety.  First,  however,  it  had  to  be  won. 
Henry  Percy,  chief  of  the  great  Northumbrian  house  and 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  opposition,  had  been  appointed 
Constable  of  Scarborough  Castle  in  1308,  and  the  ordainers 
had  confirmed  him  in  his  office.  So  when,  at  the  king's 
bidding,  William  Latimer  came  to  relieve  him,  Percy  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  keys,  though  he  left  the  castle.  His 
retainers  held  it  against  the  marshal  of  the  household  and 
the  king's  men  for  some  time.  Summoned  to  York  and 
arraigned  before  the  council,  Percy  submitted  to  the  king's 
grace,  a  fact  which  shows  how  strong  was  the  reverence  for 
royalty  in  those  days.  Had  he  ignored  the  summons  the 
king  had  been  powerless  to  coerce  him.  He  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  released  and  soon  afterwards  pardoned.  Scar- 
borough Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  party  by 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  orders  were  given  to  provision 
it  for  the  court  at  York,  and  Gaveston  was  appointed 
constable. 

Meanwhile,  the  barons'  army,  with  Lancaster  at  its  head, 
was  approaching.  The  court  party,  to  whose  standard  but 
few  had  rallied,  retreated,  not  to  Scarborough,  whither  the 
way  was  perhaps  blocked,  but  northward  to  Newcastle. 
The  Northumbrian  capital  proved  unfriendly,  and  Edward 
and  Gaveston,  seeing  no  hope  of  defending  it,  retired 
hastily  to  Tynemouth.  They  were  only  just  in  time. 
Lancaster  had  quickened  his  pace  and  was  almost  on  them. 
Jewels,  baggage,  and  horses  fell  into  his  hands.  After  a 
day  at  Tynemouth  the  fugitives  took  ship  for  Scarborough, 
leaving  Queen  Isabel,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  uncle  Lancaster.  Having  prepared 
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the  place  as  far  as  possible  to  withstand  a  siege,  Edward  n. 
left  Scarborough  and  Gaveston  and  returned  to  York, 
there  to  await  what  might  betide. 

Lancaster  at  once  threw  his  forces  between  king  and 
favourite,  while  the  second  baronial  army  under  Pembroke, 
Warrenne,  and  Henry  Percy  advanced  to  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  To  take  it  by  storm  was  a  practical  impossibility. 
Percy,  familiar  with  every  stone  of  it,  was  well  aware  that 
no  force  could  subdue  the  great  fortress  whose  looming  walls 
were  but  a  continuation  of  the  crags  which  fell  sheer  to  the 
sea  on  all  sides  but  one — and  that  one  no  easy  hill  to  climb 
in  face  of  an  enemy.  So  the  besiegers  sat  down  and 
waited,  in  spite  of  a  request  from  the  king  to  desist,  as 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  defenders  ; 
which  sounds  very  like  an  instance  of  royal  but  untimely 
levity. 

The  end  was  inevitable.  Gaveston's  men  were  few 
enough,  far  too  few  to  inflict  any  damage  on  the  enemy 
without,  but  provisions  were  fewer  still.  In  the  hasty 
retreat  there  had  been  little  time  to  make  adequate  arrange- 
ments, and  much  of  the  food  destined  for  the  garrison  had 
probably  been  left  at  Newcastle.  There  was  to  be  no 
feasting  here  as  at  Dundee. 

By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  hunger  had  done  its  work,  and 
Gaveston  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  capitulate.  At  this 
crisis  his  supple  Gascon  tongue  did  not  desert  him,  and 
he  persuaded  his  conquerors  to  give  him  such  good  terms 
that  the  compact  was  described  as  the  '  submission  of  the 
magnates  to  Piers  Gaveston.'  By  this  agreement  Piers 
was  to  deliver  himself  to  Pembroke,  who  pledged  his  lands 
to  keep  his  prisoner  unharmed  until  the  beginning  of 
August.  In  the  intervening  time  parliament  was  to 
assemble  and  deliberate  as  to  the  fate  to  be  meted  to  him. 
If  Gaveston  did  not  like  the  decision  of  parliament,  he  was 
to  be  put  back  into  Scarborough  again  with  leave  to  re- 
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provision  his  garrison,  and  the  siege  should  be  resumed. 
In  addition  to  these  considerate  terms,  the  three  lords — 
Pembroke,  Warrenne,  and  Percy — promised  their  prisoner, 
at  his  eager  request,  an  interview  with  the  king.  Their 
leniency  was  probably  well-meant  and  kindly,  but 
they  had  done  better  to  put  an  end  to  Gaveston  there 
and  then.  They  were  reckoning  without  the  Black  Dog  of 
Arden. 

Aymer  of  Pembroke's  personal  feelings  regarding  the 
troubled  politics  of  the  day  are  something  of  a  mystery.  He 
was  one  of  the  ordainers,  and  had  always  gone  with  the 
more  implacable  faction,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  never 
lost  his  respect  for  the  royal  house  to  which  his  family 
owed  its  position.  Gaveston  had  always  hated  him  with  a 
particular  hatred,  knowing  that  Edward  I.  had,  on  his 
deathbed,  enjoined  him  to  guard  the  young  king  against 
the  favourite's  influence.  Pembroke  can  hardly  have 
loved  the  man  who  had  so  contemptuously  nicknamed  him 
Joseph  the  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  one  so  little  an 
Englishman  cannot  have  felt  the  other  earls'  intense  preju- 
dice against  Gaveston  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  an  anxious 
man,  with  a  long,  pale  face  ;  easily  persuaded  to  act  against 
his  own  opinions  ;  one  whose  indecision  might,  with  some 
charity,  be  called  moderation.  Such  was  the  man  with 
whom,  on  a  May  morning,  Piers,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  set 
out  on  a  deliberate  journey  southward.  The  favourite's 
own  castle  at  Wallingford  was  their  goal,  where  he  was 
promised  an  honourable  retreat  while  his  fate  hung  in  the 
balance.  On  the  whole,  one  may  credit  Aymer  with 
clemency  and  good  intentions. 

At  first  the  journey  went  smoothly  enough.  The  progress 
of  the  cavalcade  was  slow,  but  uneventful.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  it  had  reached  the  little  town  of  Deddington 
on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire  and  Oxfordshire.  It 
was  there  that  trouble  began.  Pembroke's  countess  was 
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staying  at  Bampton  in  the  Bush,  not  far  off,  and  her  husband 
was  moved  to  visit  her.  '  You  are  weary  with  the  journey,' 
he  said  to  Piers,  '  and  stand  in  need  of  rest ;  now  there  is 
a  small  town  close  by  here,  a  pleasant  place,  with  ample 
accommodation.  I  have  to  be  absent  for  a  while 
on  certain  business ;  remain  there  till  I  return/  So, 
nothing  loth,  Piers  took  up  his  abode  with  the  rector  of 
Deddington. 

Meanwhile  tidings  of  Gaveston's  surrender  had  reached 
Guy  of  Warwick.  Angry  at  the  merciful  measures  of  his 
colleagues,  the  implacable  earl  decided  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  set  out  to  intercept  the  favourite 
and  his  captors  on  the  southward  road.  The  Black  Dog's 
time  for  biting  had  come  at  last. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  whether  with  or  without 
Pembroke's  connivance  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Warwick 
arrived  at  Deddington  during  Aymer's  absence.  At  sunrise 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June,  the  quiet  country  town  was 
invaded  by  a  troop  of  armed  men  who,  on  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  their  prey,  marched  straight  for  the  rectory. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  resist  them,  the  house  being 
absolutely  indefensible.  At  the  summons  of  Earl  Guy, 
Piers  at  once  came  out,  clad  only  in  a  shirt,  and  made  his 
submission.  Their  business  thus  easily  accomplished,  the 
party  set  out  again  for  Warwick. 

Every  indignity  was  heaped  upon  the  prisoner.  He  was 
divested  even  of  his  sword-belt.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
journey  he  was  forced  to  go  on  foot,  but  this  proving  too 
great  an  impediment  to  progress,  he  was  subsequently  set 
on  horseback.  Throughout  the  journey  a  great  rabble  of 
people  surrounded  the  cavalcade,  blowing  horns  and 
shouting  insults.  Arrived  at  Warwick,  Gaveston  was  cast 
into  a  dungeon. 

The  unhappy  Pembroke  meanwhile  had  returned  to 
Deddington  and  discovered  the  state  of  affairs.  He  was  in 
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despair.  His  lands  were  pledged  for  Gaveston's  safety. 
He  got  small  comfort  from  Gilbert  of  Gloucester,  to  whom 
he  first  applied  for  assistance.  That  earl  had  at  last  entirely 
thrown  over  his  brother-in-law  and  fully  upheld  Warwick's 
action.  '  What  he  did  was  done  with  our  help  and  advice/ 
he  told  Aymer,  '  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  pledged  your 
lands,  you  must  lose  them  and  learn  to  be  more  cautious  in 
future/  There  were  few  men  in  England  that  day  who 
would  not  have  agreed  with  the  substance  of  those  words, 
and  when  Pembroke  made  his  plaint  to  the  clerks  and 
burgesses  of  Oxford,  they  also  turned  him  a  deaf  ear. 

At  Warwick  Castle  the  other  earls  sat  in  assembly  to 
decide  the  fate  of  their  prisoner.  Their  deliberations  were 
more  lengthy  and  their  opinions  more  divided  than  might 
be  expected.  The  implacable  were  for  an  immediate  and 
summary  death  penalty  ;  but  there  were  still  some  to  urge 
the  king's  prerogative.  The  speech  that  won  the  day, 
though  not  the  orator's  name,  has  been  preserved.  '  For 
long/  said  the  unknown,  '  have  we  pursued  our  prey,  and 
not  without  travail  have  we  taken  him.  It  were  foolish  a 
second  time  to  go  out  to  seek  him,  if  we  may  now  by  any 
means  hold  him  in  our  power.  We  should  think  of  the 
crimes  of  the  man  and  the  ill  done  to  our  country  by  his 
mocking  words  and  haughty  replies.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  remember  the  public  and  private  toil,  the  numberless 
charges,  the  diverse  vexations  which  his  capture  has  cost 
us  ;  and  the  end  of  their  consequences  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 
In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  good  that  this  one  man  should 
die  before  war  shall  have  further  disturbed  the  country/ 
To  these  words  all  present  agreed,  and  Piers  was  condemned 
to  death.  A  canon  of  far-away  Bridlington,  writing  the 
record  of  this  time,  speaks  of  a  judicial  trial,  even  names 
the  judges.  But  his  is  the  only  testimony,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  earls  let  any  one  else  interfere  in  a  matter  so 
near  their  hearts. 
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Piers  showed  no  philosophic  resignation  when  Warwick's 
messenger  came  to  him  in  his  dungeon,  bidding  him  prepare 
for  death.  '  Oh,  where  are  my  gifts/  he  lamented,  '  where- 
with I  had  gained  so  many  friends,  and  by  means  whereof 
I  had  thought  to  have  had  power  enough  ?  Where  are 
my  friends  whom  I  trusted  to  keep  me  safe  ;  whose  youth 
was  strong,  their  honour  indomitable,  and  their  valour 
always  ardent  in  the  fight  ?  Who  promised  to  stand  by  me 
even  in  war,  to  suffer  prison  for  me,  nor  flinch  at  death. 
But  in  truth  my  pride  and  my  hopes  built  on  their  promises, 
the  king's  favour  and  the  snares  of  his  court  have  brought 
me  to  this  pass.  I  have  no  help.  There  is  no  remedy. 
The  earls'  will  be  done/ 

And  done  it  was,  without  delay.  Warwick  himself, 
having  gained  his  end,  took  no  further  part  in  the  business. 
He  stipulated  that  the  execution  should  take  place  outside 
his  fee,  and  refused  to  be  present  at  it.  So,  igth  June  1312, 
Ga  vest  on  was  led  out  by  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel. 
His  bitter  and  continuous  lamentations  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  soft-hearted,  but  there  was  to  be  no  reprieve 
for  him.  Amid  the  insults  of  the  common  people — for 
lowest  as  well  as  highest  hated  him — he  was  conducted  to 
the  place  appointed.  This  was  on  Blacklow  Hill,  between 
Kenilworth  and  Oxford,  in  the  lordship  of  Earl  Thomas  of 
Lancaster.  The  actual  spot  where  the  execution  took 
place  was  known  as  Gaversyke,  and  popular  superstition 
held  that  the  naming  had  been  prophetic. 

Two  Welshmen,  servants  to  Lancaster,  did  the  deed,  one 
stabbing  his  victim  through  the  body,  while  the  other  cut 
off  his  head.  Then  the  earls  and  the  concourse  of  people 
that  had  come  to  exult  in  the  favourite's  downfall  dispersed, 
but  four  cobblers  of  Warwick,  more  compassionate  than 
their  fellows,  placed  the  body  on  a  hurdle  and  carried  it 
back  to  the  town  for  burial.  This,  however,  was  little  to 
their  lord's  liking.  Having  procured  Gaveston's  death,  he 
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would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  The  body  must  be 
borne  back  to  Gaversyke.  At  last  the  Jacobin  friars  of 
Oxford  braved  the  wrath  of  the  earls,  and  took  it  to  their 
house,  though  they  dared  not  bury  it  in  consecrated  ground, 
for  Piers  was  excommunicate.  They  did  not  go  unre- 
warded. Edward  n.,  who  never  ceased  to  honour  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  built  their  Order  a  new  house  at 
King's  Langley,  and  thither  Gaveston's  remains  were 
at  length  transferred.  This  second  burial  took  place 
with  rather  more  pomp  than  the  first.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  four  other  bishops,  together 
with  many  abbots  and  other  Church  dignitaries,  were 
present.  But  the  lords  temporal  were  conspicuously 
absent. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  England  found  to  lament  the 
tragedy  of  Blacklow  Hill,  but  he,  at  least  in  name,  was  the 
highest  in  the  land.  To  all  others,  from  the  queen,  who  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  joy,  to  the  rabble,  who  made 
songs  of  it,  the  deed  was  very  acceptable.  But  as  for 
Edward,  who  all  this  time  had  been  skulking  in  the  north, 
his  grief  was  as  a  father's  for  a  son,  and  his  anger  against 
Gaveston's  slayers  knew  no  bounds.  Without  delay  he 
rallied  all  who  would  follow  him  to  his  standard  and  marched 
southward.  Arrived  in  London,  he  summoned  the  mayor 
and  chief  citizens  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  and  asked  them  for  their  support.  The  burgesses 
proved  loyal  and  promised  to  shut  their  gates  against  the 
rebel  forces.  For  the  earls  also,  rather  frightened  for  the 
consequences  of  their  high-handed  action,  were  gathering 
an  army.  Pembroke,  however,  who  never  forgave  the 
treachery  done  him,  joined  the  king's  side,  and  persuaded 
Warrenne,  who  once  for  a  short  time  had  been  Gaveston's 
friend,  to  do  the  like. 

London's  allegiance  secured,  Edward  proceeded  to  Dover, 
where  he  fortified  the  castle  and  received  the  fealty  of  the 
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Cinque  Ports.  After  despatching  Earl  Aymer  to  seek  the 
King  of  France's  assistance,  he  returned  to  the  capital.  The 
numbers  of  his  followers  had  meanwhile  been  considerably 
augmented. 

The  rebels,  with  the  Earls !  of  Lancaster,  Warwick, 
Hereford,  and  Arundel  at  their  head,  were  gathered  at  Ware. 
Parliament,  originally  summoned  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  23  July, 
had  been  postponed  until  20  August,  and  was  to  assemble 
at  Westminster.  Now,  however,  the  king  forbade  the  earls 
to  attend,  unless  they  adopted  a  more  peaceful  bearing. 
Fighting  seemed  imminent,  but  Gilbert  of  Gloucester  once 
more  played  mediator,  and  the  French  king's  brother,  Louis, 
Count  of  Evreux,  came  to  help  him,  while  the  Pope  also 
sent  representatives.  It  was  agreed  that  three  commis- 
sioners from  each  party  should  meet  and  arrange  terms. 
While  this  was  being  done  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
the  birth  of  a  crown  prince  did  something  to  revive  dying 
patriotism  and  to  assuage  Edward's  grief  and  anger  for  his 
murdered  friend.  The  future  Edward  in.  is  one  of  the 
youngest  diplomatists  on  record. 

By  the  terms  of  peace,  which  were  not  arrived  at  until 
22  December,  the  insubordinate  earls  were  to  make  humble 
submission  to  the  king  in  Westminster  Hall,  while  the  king, 
for  his  part,  was  to  agree  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  take 
no  further  measures  to  avenge  Gaveston.  Nevertheless, 
Warwick  and  Lancaster  still  proved  recalcitrant,  and  nearly 
a  year  elapsed  before  they  knelt  to  their  sovereign.  It  was 
a  bad  year  for  England.  The  treasury  was  empty  and  had 
to  be  replenished  with  loans  and  confiscations.  Parlia- 
ments were  fruitless  when  king  and  barons  alike  seized 
every  excuse  to  be  absent  from  them.  Men  went  armed  and 
angry,  ready  at  any  moment  to  kindle  to  war. 

At  last,  in  October  1313,  the  submission  of  the  earls  was 
celebrated  with  feasting  and  a  semblance  of  joy.  The  king's 
friend  was  given  fair  burial  at  Langley,  and  it  seemed  that 
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old  quarrels  were  to  be  buried  too.  But  the  truce  was 
a  short  one.  Bannockburn  was  not  far  off,  and 
Hugh  le  Despenser  was  already  in  Edward's  favour,  the 
destined  instrument  to  carry  on  Piers  Gaveston's  work  of 
destruction. 
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II 

ALICE  FERRERS 

IF,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  Edward  in.  was  overmuch 
given  to  loving  where  he  was  not  wed,  he  exercised 
such  discretion  as  might  hardly  be  expected  in  one 
of  his  bluff  and  open  nature.  Chroniclers  have  found  little 
over  which  to  wax  sentimental  or  indignant,  and  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  hero  of  Cregy  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  took  more  pleasure  in  fighting  than  in  phil- 
andering. It  is  true  that  a  well-worn  scandal  clings  round 
the  origin  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  itself,  and  there  was  a 
daughter  Isabel,  whose  Spanish  husband  proudly  quartered 
the  leopards  of  England  on  his  shield,  but  in  whose  creation 
Philippa  of  Hainault  had  no  share.  Doubtless  the  lusty 
Edward  occasionally  used  a  kingly  familiarity  with  some 
pretty  maid  of  honour,  but  for  most  of  his  years  no  one 
really  supplanted  the  good  queen.  The  success  of  his  long 
married  life  is  famous.  Where  weddings  are  made  for 
policy  rather  than  for  love,  an  extraneous  Isabel  or  so  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  Philippa  would  be  too  wise  to 
fret  over  peccadilloes.  But  an  installed  favourite  is  another 
matter.  It  was  hard  for  the  mother  of  those  tall  sons 
that,  after  nearly  forty  years,  her  husband  should  at  last 
turn  from  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain,  too.  A  few  years  later,  when  the 
queen  was  dead,  Edward  himself  in  his  dotage,  and  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  growing  daily  more  calamitous,  it 
would  have  been  natural  enough  if  he  had  sought  comfort 
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in  senile  love-making.  But  in  1366,  when  Alice  Ferrers 
stepped  gaily  out  of  nowhere,  and  a  grant  of  wine  gave  a 
bacchanalian  note  to  her  entry,  Philippa  had  still  three 
years  to  live,  and  Edward  was  hale  and  happy. 

Seeing  that  some  of  the  ladies  who  have  won  the  lawless 
love  of  monarchs  have  led,  except  for  that  one  frailty,  the 
most  commendable  lives,  and  have  even  made  good  use 
of  their  unlicensed  influence,  it  is  comforting  for  the  stern 
moralist  to  come  now  and  again  on  one  who  may,  un- 
doubtedly, be  described  as  a  '  bad  lot.'  Such  a  designation 
is  decidedly  appropriate  to  her  who  cheered  the  declining 
years  of  our  third  Edward.  Her  contemporaries  found 
little  good  to  say  of  her,  and  though  whitewash  has  been 
applied  to  her  character,  it  has  not  found  a  receptive 
surface. 

If  Alice's  origin  is  as  humble  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  a 
mystery  how  her  path  ever  came  to  wander  across  the  king's  ; 
for  no  such  gracious  episode  as  that  which  set  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy  alight  for  Arlotta  is  recounted  here.  A  tiler 
of  Henney  in  Essex  and  a  weaver  of  Hunney  near  Exeter 
are  variously  given  her  for  father,  and  a  girlhood  of  domestic 
drudgery  is  said  to  have  been  enlivened  by  a  romantic 
interlude  with  a  half-witted  Lombard  water-carrier.  If 
any  of  these  statements  are  true,  Alice  must  have  crept 
into  the  royal  household  by  a  very  humble  door,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  she  could  ever  have  attracted  the  king's 
notice.  For  we  are  told  she  had  no  beauty  of  face,  and  the 
soft  voice  and  honeyed  tongue  which  compensated  for  this 
lack  would  scarcely  have  made  themselves  heard  in  the 
palace  had  her  position  been  among  the  menials. 

So,  though  with  little  warrant,  it  is  permissible  to  look 
higher  than  weavers  or  tilers  for  her  father.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  her  a  gentle  parentage,  and  of  the 
knightly  and  landed  men  who  bore  her  name  or  a  similar 
several  have  been  credited  with  the  begetting  of  her.  One 
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theory  makes  her  the  child  of  John  Piers  or  Perers  or  Perrirs 
of  Holt  in  Norfolk,  by  his  wife  Gunnora,  one  of  four  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Ormesby.  But  unfortunately 
the  only  daughter  of  theirs  known  to  history  was  christened 
Elizabeth.  According  to  others,  she  was  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Richard  Perrers,  who  attended  several 
parliaments  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  n.  and  Edward  in. 
as  knight  for  Hertfordshire.  This  politician  is  possibly  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  his  name  who  was  branded  as  a 
common  malefactor,  imprisoned  at  Stortford,  and  subse- 
quently outlawed  ;  whose  son,  Sir  Richard  the  younger, 
won  himself  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  attempting,  often 
by  means  more  foul  than  fair,  to  regain  his  father's  for- 
feited property.  If  either  of  these  worthies  was  Alice 
Perrers's  father,  the  laws  of  heredity  may  be  called  in  to 
explain  that  lady's  twisted  morality,  and,  in  particular,  her 
taste  for  quarrelling  with  the  monks  of  St.  Albans.  This 
theory  is  at  least  more  plausible  than  that  which  would 
identify  her  with  Alice  Perot,  William  of  Wykeham's  niece, 
a  person  of  the  most  irreproachable  habits. 

To  whatever  station  her  birth  had  called  her,  by  1366 
Alice  Perrers  was  domicella  camera  Regince  and  a  recipient 
of  presents  from  her  sovereign.  The  grant  of  two  tuns  of 
wine  annually  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  profusion  of 
favours  which  was  to  follow.  Some  of  the  gowns  which 
she  had  from  the  Wardrobe  were  doubtless  given  her  in 
virtue  of  her  official  position,  but  the  costly  stuffs  of  which 
they  were  made  and  their  regal  furring  seem  scarcely 
appropriate  to  a  mere  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  Scarlet 
and  ermine  and  miniver  were  her  wear.  The  court  was 
soon  talking  of  her  familiarity  with  the  king. 

In  August  1369  died  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  whose 
strength  had  for  some  time  been  failing.  No  words  of  hers 
are  recorded  to  tell  posterity  how  she  bore  the  advancement 
of  Alice  in  her  husband's  esteem.  Probably  she  kept  her 
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own  counsel ;  but  it  must  have  been  bitter  for  her  to  see 
the  great  Edward  cast  aside  his  strength  and  his  honour 
for  the  whisperings  of  a  soft- voiced  adventuress.  She  was 
at  least  spared  from  seeing  his  dotage  and  disgrace,  and 
from  hearing  the  story  of  his  belated  amour  bandied  in 
parliament  and  the  market-place. 

Beloved,  according  to  Froissart,  by  God  and  all  men, 
Philippa's  death  was  an  occasion  of  mourning,  and  to 
Edward  a  dire  misfortune.  To  Alice  Ferrers,  however,  it 
was  very  welcome.  Although  for  three  years  the  king  had 
been  her  lover,  she  had  not  yet  acquired  that  absolute 
supremacy  over  him  which  was  soon  to  render  her  so  power- 
ful and  so  unpopular.  The  presence  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  Edward's  faithful  companion  for  forty  years  must  have 
irked  and  balked  her,  and  perhaps  if  Philippa  had  not  died 
the  liaison  would  have  been  too  obscure  and  too  transient 
for  history  to  remember.  For  it  was  not  until  his  widow- 
hood that  the  king  passed  into  that  premature  and  undigni- 
fied old  age  which  brought  his  triumphant  reign  to  so  dismal 
a  close. 

But  this  is  mere  theory,  a  folly  to  which  Dame  Alice 
Ferrers  was  by  no  means  prone.  She  ever  loved  the  tangible 
and  never  showed  it  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  on  the  queen's 
death.  At  last  she  saw  a  chance  of  securing  what  her 
hungry  eyes  must  often  have  coveted,  the  queen's  jewels. 
She  did  not  get  them  without  a  struggle,  however.  If  not 
for  the  first  time,  certainly  for  the  last,  Edward  refused  her 
request.  He  still  had  sufficient  sense  of  decency  to  see 
that  the  virtuous  Philippa's  jewels  were  no  fit  ornaments 
for  the  person  of  his  mistress. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  Alice  got  what  she  wanted,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  until  1373  that  she  was  permitted  to 
deck  herself  with  the  coveted  adornments  proves  the  struggle 
to  have  been  a  stiff  one.  But  by  that  time  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  and  the  gems,  which  had  been  given 
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to  one  Dame  Euphemia  de  Heselarton  for  safe  keeping, 
must  inevitably  be  given  up  to  the  woman  who,  by  sheer 
pertinacity,  had  almost  established  a  claim  to  them. 

Such  toys  as  these,  however,  were  far  from  contenting 
the  favourite's  ambitious  soul.  Dresses  and  rings  and 
necklaces  were  well  enough — necessary,  indeed,  if  she  were 
to  support  her  position  with  fitting  dignity ;  and  she  ran- 
sacked the  royal  palace  for  furniture  and  stuffs,  silver, 
silk,  and  linen,  with  which  to  make  her  own  establishments 
more  splendid.  But  her  soul  yearned  for  money  and  estates, 
that  she  might  take  her  place  among  the  rich  and  landed ; 
and  so  successfully  did  she  realise  her  ambition  that  in  ten 
years  she  was  mistress  of  lands  and  manors  in  seventeen 
shires. 

Some  of  these  came  to  her  of  the  direct  gift  of  her  royal 
lover.  As  early  as  1367,  for  example,  he  had  given  her 
the  manor  of  Ardington,  in  Berkshire,  the  open  fields  of 
Merton,  the  enclosure  of  Mortoscough  in  Inglewood  Forest, 
and  other  property,  all  of  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  i.'s 
daughter-in-law,  Mary,  Countess  of  Norfolk.  In  1375, 
again,  he  presented  her  with  the  Devonshire  manor  of 
Bramford  Speke  and  the  advowson  of  Wembworthy  Church 
in  the  same  county.  Alice  was  also  in  the  habit  of  speculat- 
ing in  land  on  her  own  account,  making  every  use  of  her 
position  to  intimidate  and  bully  the  unfortunate  seller  into 
giving  her  advantageous  terms.  One  case  of  such  dealing 
must  be  instanced  here,  for  it  helps  to  explain  the  peculiar 
detestation  in  which  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  is  the  chief 
authority  for  her  biography,  afterwards  regarded  her.  A 
certain  Joan  Whitewell,  being  given  to  pious  ways,  be- 
queathed the  manor  of  Oxhey  to  the  monastery.  But, 
though  seisin  was  duly  delivered  to  their  officers,  the  monks 
were  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession. 
One  Thomas  Fitzjohn  claimed  the  manor  for  his  own,  and 
denied  Joan's  right  to  dispose  of  it.  To  claim  was  one 
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thing ;  to  make  good  his  claim  against  a  powerful  abbot 
quite  another;  and  Fitzjohn  found  the  tenants  arrayed 
against  him  on  the  side  of  religion.  Determined  that  if  he 
was  to  be  kept  out,  the  monks  should  not  stay  in,  he  hastened 
to  London  and  negotiated  a  sale  of  the  manor  to  Alice. 
In  this  he  showed  himself  a  cunning  man  ;  but  he  must  have 
been  more  keenly  bent  on  vengeance  than  on  profit,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  who  got  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  He  returned  to  Oxhey,  and,  with  the  authority 
that  a  bodyguard  of  armed  men  will  lend,  he  announced  the 
transfer  of  the  property.  His  end  was  gained.  After  an 
anxious  conference,  the  abbot  decided  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  bow  to  the  powerful  favourite  with  the  best  grace 
assumable.  Whether  the  tenants  found  Alice's  lordship 
more  to  their  liking  than  Fitz John's  is  not  recorded.  Pro- 
bably not :  for  she  had  not  the  reputation  of  an  easy  land- 
lord. By  means  of  her  bailiffs,  she  would  gather  in  every 
penny  that  her  estates  would  yield,  and  to  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor  was  not  a  business  from  which  she  shrank. 

Money  was  her  passion,  and  she  had  many  methods  of 
obtaining  it.  Her  hands  were  ever  in  the  Treasury,  and 
whether  her  depredations  were  counted  as  gifts  or  loans 
mattered  little,  for  a  soft  word  in  the  king's  ear  would 
always  procure  her  a  pardon  from  all  debts.  A  curious 
source  of  revenue  was  her  habit  of  selling  Edward's  presents 
of  jewels  and  the  like  back  to  him.  More  regular  and  no 
less  profitable  was  the  custody  of  landed  minors,  which 
implied  the  right  to  the  profits  of  their  estates  until  they 
should  be  of  age.  Robert  de  Tiliol  and  John  Payn  are  the 
names  of  two  youths  who  thus  came  under  Alice's  beneficent 
tutelage.  They  also  had  to  pay  her  a  tax  on  their  marriage. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Alice  had  a  share  in  a  business 
undertaking,  which,  though  of  a  nature  nowadays  perfectly 
legitimate,  was  considered  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  fall 
below  a  decent  standard  of  honesty.  This  was  no  less  than 
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the  creation  of  a  corner  in  necessary  commodities,  the  princi- 
pal partners  being  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons,  a 
London  merchant.  For  a  time  the  concern  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly and  yielded  large  profits,  which  enabled  the 
adventurers  to  launch  out  in  other  directions,  and  to  make 
for  themselves  important  political  positions.  In  the  end, 
the  Good  Parliament,  with  its  uncomfortably  lofty  morals, 
destroyed  this  promising  combination. 

The  favourite's  share  in  this  venture,  if  indeed  she  actu- 
ally had  one,  was  kept  altogether  in  the  background.  She 
was  not  always  so  retiring.  She  loved  to  show  herself  to 
the  populace  and  receive  the  empty  flattery  of  their  unreal 
admiration.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  tournament  held  at 
Smithfield,  she  rode  by  the  old  king's  side  in  a  magnificent 
triumphal  car,  surrounded  by  an  escort  of  noble  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  each  of  whom  led  a  mounted  knight.  The 
most  striking  figure  in  this  pageant  was  Alice  herself.  She 
was  dressed  to  represent  the  '  Lady  of  the  Sun,'  and  wore, 
among  other  things,  a  cap  of  tanned  kid,  embroidered  with 
gold  thread,  bound  with  gold  ribbon,  and  furred  with 
ermine.  Every  day,  during  the  week  which  was  devoted 
to  the  jousts,  she  rode  through  the  city  thus  adorned,  a 
sight  at  which  gaping  apprentices  and  their  kind  were 
delighted.  But  the  more  thoughtful  shook  their  heads. 
For  many  freely  said  that  the  evils  of  the  times  were  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  this  Alice  Ferrers,  who,  by  witchcraft, 
had  obtained  a  baleful  influence  over  their  once  glorious 
monarch. 

Alice  did  little  to  increase  her  popularity  when  she  took 
to  interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  an  excellent  way  of  augmenting  her  income  was  to 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  maintenance ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
selling  her  influence  to  litigants.  And  as  her  influence  was 
no  mean  force,  she  soon  had  plenty  of  customers  and  could 
command  a  high  price.  At  first,  indeed,  the  judges  were 
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disposed  to  ignore  this  interference  ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  such  independence  was  not  to  their  advantage.  Alice 
Ferrers  took  to  frequenting  the  courts  in  person,  sitting  on 
the  bench,  and  assuming  the  direction  of  proceedings. 
Judgment  was  invariably  given  for  the  man  she  favoured, 
and  she  would  pocket  a  reasonable  percentage  of  his 
gains. 

Nor  was  her  influence  confined  to  civil  trials.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  also  became  accustomed  to  her  presence, 
and  learned  to  bow  to  her  unspiritual  predilections.  Her 
dealings  were  not  only  with  the  Church  in  its  legal  aspect. 
She  was  always  ready  to  play  usurer  to  needy  religious 
communities.  The  most  prominent  bishop  of  the  day, 
William  of  Wykeham,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  her  aid. 
And  it  is  on  record  that  once  the  Pope  was  fain  to  beg  her 
favour.  Roger  Beaufort,  His  Holiness's  brother,  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  de  Grailly,  Captal  de  Buch, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Edward's  fighting  captains  ; 
so  the  Pope  wrote  on  his  behalf  to  those  whom  he  evidently 
considered  the  most  important  people  in  England.  His 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  William  of  Wykeham,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Alice  Ferrers. 

The  lady's  concerns  were  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest.  A  king  was  her  lover,  a  pope  her  suppliant.  It 
was  left  for  a  common  sailor  to  thwart  her.  She  had  a 
grudge  against  the  man  for  some  unknown  reason.  She 
wished  him  dead,  and  so,  being  accustomed  to  having  her 
wishes  fulfilled,  she  sent  one  of  her  creatures  to  kill  him. 
The  murderer  did  his  work  featly  enough,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  dead  man's  shipmates,  and  was 
handed  over  to  justice.  Justice  being  synonymous  with 
Alice's  pleasure,  the  prisoner  had  little  to  fear,  and  he  would 
have  left  the  court  without  a  stain  on  his  character,  had 
not  the  sailors,  being  ignorant  men,  raided  the  court,  seized 
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him,  dragged  him  outside,  and  killed  him  with  a  knife.  So 
Alice,  with  the  king's  pardon  in  her  pocket,  was  for  once 
nonplussed.  Still,  she  had  crushed  her  enemy,  and  if  her 
instrument  had  been  broken  in  the  process,  she  had  others 
to  hand.  It  was  annoying  to  be  thwarted  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  did  not  often  happen.  So  she  may  have  mused  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  These  were  numbered. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  things  had  recently  been  going 
ill  with  England.  A  strong  feeling  had  grown  up  against 
clerical  ministers,  such  as  Bishop  Wykeham  of  Winchester 
and  Bishop  Brantingham  of  Exeter,  which  had  led  to  the 
great  offices  of  state  being  taken  over  by  the  lords  temporal. 
The  new  ministers,  however,  did  their  work  badly,  and  the 
disastrous  course  of  the  war  in  France  did  little  to  mend 
matters.  Two  definite  factions  formed.  On  the  one  hand 
were  the  commons  in  alliance  with  William  of  Wykeham 
and  the  clerics  ;  on  the  other  was  the  government.  When, 
in  1374,  a  truce  with  France  was  patched  up  at  Bruges,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  returned  to  England, 
he  at  once  took  the  lead  of  the  aristocratic  party ;  while 
his  brother,  the  Black  Prince,  though  too  ill  to  take  any 
active  part  in  politics,  placed  all  his  influence  at  the  service 
of  the  other  side.  As  for  the  king,  though  still  the  centre 
of  the  situation,  he  had  ceased  to  take  any  intelligent 
interest  in  his  realm. 

The  climax  came  when  parliament  met  in  April  1376. 
The  date  marks  an  epoch  in  constitutional  history.  Hither- 
to the  commons  had  interfered  little  in  the  administration, 
their  chief  business  being  to  grant  supplies.  The  Good 
Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  took  much  more  upon  them- 
selves. Through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,1  they 
voiced  their  grievances  against  the  ministry  and  its  myrmi- 
dons. Alice's  friends,  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons, 

1  *  The  first  person  to  hold  an  office  indistinguishable  in  all  essentials  from 
that  of  the  later  Speaker.'— Tout. 
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were  among  their  first  victims.     Then  they  turned  their 
attention  to  Alice  herself. 

Although  the  favourite's  sins  were  many  and  detestable 
in  their  eyes,  it  is  very  likely  that  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  and 
his  friends  would  have  spared  her  for  the  king's  sake,  whose 
popularity  was  still  a  force,  had  she  been  content  to  keep 
clear  of  politics.  But  that  she  had  not  done.  Not  only 
was  she  a  probable  party  to  the  financial  enormities  of 
Latimer  and  Lyons  ;  she  had  quite  definitely  allied  herself 
with  the  great  enemy,  John  of  Lancaster.  Doubtless  the 
duke  bore  her  no  more  natural  affection  than  did  the  rest 
of  Edward  m.'s  children,  which  was  little  enough.  But  he 
saw  that  her  favour  was  worth  having,  and  so  professed 
himself,  for  the  time,  her  friend.  He  even  gave  her  a 
hanap  (or  goblet)  of  beryl,  garnished  with  silver  gilt,  a  great 
step  for  one  of  his  notoriously  careful  habits,  though,  as  it 
had  been  a  present  to  himself,  it  cost  him  nothing.  Such 
amenities  as  this  brought  about  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, whereby  John  of  Gaunt  could  always  be  sure  of  a 
favourable  hearing  from  the  king.  What  exactly  Alice 
made  out  of  it  one  cannot  say,  but  the  hanap  certainly  did 
not  represent  the  full  extent  of  her  profits. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  the  Good  Parliament 
decided  not  to  spare  her,  but  to  make  an  end  of  her  '  dys- 
honest  malapertnes  '  once  and  for  all.  The  accusations 
against  her  were  manifold.  She  had  brought  dishonour 
to  the  king's  soul  and  disease  to  his  body  by  her  wanton- 
ness ;  nor  had  she  even  been  faithful  to  her  lover,  but  had 
long  been  living  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy  with  Sir 
William  de  Windsor,  who  was  then  in  Ireland.  Her  power 
over  Edward  was  attributed  to  witchcraft,  and  a  diversion 
was  created  by  the  apprehension  of  the  alleged  author  of 
these  infamous  practices.  Some  members  of  parliament 
declared  that  Alice  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  her  house  a 
certain  Dominican  friar,  '  whoe  in  outwarde  show  professed 
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physicke,  &  practised  the  same  arte,  but  he  was  a 
magician,  geven  to  wycked  enchauntments,  by  whose 
experiments  Ales  allured  the  Kynge  to  her  unlawfull  love, 
or  els,  as  I  may  truly er  say,  into  madnes,  for  a  young  man 
riotous  syneth,  but  an  olde  man  lecherous  outragiously 
dootethe.'  This  friar,  following  the  precepts  of  an  Egyptian 
wizard,  called  Vertabanus,  had  made  pictures  of  Edward 
and  Alice  which,  with  the  aid  of  herbs  and  incantations, 
gave  the  lady  complete  power  over  her  lover.  He  had  also 
made  rings  of  memory  and  forget  fulness,  as  apparently  no 
less  a  person  than  Moses  had  done  before  him,  the  virtue 
whereof  was  to  keep  the  king  ever  mindful  of  his  mistress. 

This  announcement  naturally  caused  some  excitement, 
and  the  duke  decided  that  this  wonderful  person  must  be 
produced.  Two  knights,  therefore,  went  to  Alice's  house 
in  disguise,  and  feigning  sickness  and  offering  the  friar 
large  sums  of  money  to  cure  them,  lured  him  out,  and 
arrested  him.  '  And  when  without  remedy e  he  lamented 
hys  taikynge,  a  certayne  mayd  sayd  unto  hym,  What  ys 
the  matter,  father,  that  you  so  lament  ?  what  have  you 
now  cause  to  feare  ?  could  you  not  fore  see  these  thyngs, 
that  were  accustomed  to  tell  unto  others  thyngs  to  come  ? 
to  whom  he  answeared,  I  dyd  foresee  truly  these  thynges, 
but  when  they  sholde  chaunce  I  was  ignorant,  for  I  tolde  of  a 
parlement  to  come,  wherein  both  I  &  my  mystres  sholde 
suffer  many  adversatyes/  Brought  before  the  council, 
he  could  find  little  to  say  for  himself,  and  wasted  a  day  in 
idle  prevarications.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  moderate 
councils  of  Sudbury,  the  tolerant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  would  probably  have  been  burnt  to  death.  On  Sudbury's 
advice,  however,  he  was  handed  over  to  his  own  order  and 
kept  in  close  confinement.  '  Ales  Peres,  whoe  alwayes 
before  had  prefered  wantonnes  to  servitude,  hearynge  of 
the  apprehension  of  her  freir,  began  vehemently  to  feare, 
&  her  colour  failed/ 
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Her  fears  were  by  no  means  groundless,  for,  the  friar's 
business  being  settled,  the  consideration  of  her  own  enor- 
mities was  resumed.  Her  extortions  and  her  rapacity  were 
cited.  Her  interference  with  justice  was  met  by  a  statute 
forbidding  all  women,  and  Alice  Ferrers  in  particular,  to 
practise  in  the  courts  of  law.  A  petition  for  her  removal 
was  carried  to  the  king,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  she 
had  all  along  been  the  wife  of  William  de  Windsor.  Now 
this  was  almost  certainly  a  fabrication,  and  one  which  was 
afterwards  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who  made  it.  The 
date  of  Alice's  actual  marriage  with  Windsor  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
king's  death.  According  to  the  chronicler,  at  the  time  of  the 
Good  Parliament  the  pair  were  only  '  greatly  in  love/  but 
their  connexion  had  already  lasted  several  years,  during 
most  of  which  Windsor  had  been  in  Ireland  and  Alice  in 
England.  Their  relationship  certainly  had  a  financial 
basis,  and  perhaps  community  in  cupidity  first  brought 
them  together.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  twice  went  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  Windsor  acted  with  no  little  vigour  and  ability, 
and  a  contemporary  has  described  him  as  a  '  strenuous, 
warlike  knight,  one  gracious  in  council.'  Nevertheless,  he 
won  an  ill  name  by  his  extortions,  though,  seeing  that  the 
money  he  received  from  the  Treasury  found  its  way  to  the 
purse  of  Alice  Ferrers,  these  were  really  excusable ;  his 
expenses  had  to  be  paid  somehow. 

The  king  had  ever  shown  himself  well-disposed  towards 
Windsor,  but  he  certainly  had  no  idea  that  anything  im- 
proper was  afoot  between  the  lord-lieutenant  and  Alice. 
When  the  message  came  to  him  from  the  commons,  he 
emphatically  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his  favourite's 
alleged  marriage,  and,  so  shocked  was  he,  that  he  made  little 
protest  against  her  removal  from  his  side,  though  he  begged 
that  she  might  be  gently  dealt  with.  So  Alice  was  sworn 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  crozier  never  to  come 
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near  the  king  again,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  her  posses- 
sions, perpetual  banishment  from  England,  and  finally, 
excommunication.  Her  exile  was  not  destined  to  last 
long. 

The  triumph  of  the  knights  of  the  Good  Parliament  was 
short-lived.  In  the  midst  of  their  session  died  the  Black 
Prince,  who,  for  all  his  sickness,  had  been  looked  on  as  their 
chief ;  and  though  for  another  month  they  continued  their 
schemes  of  reform,  the  estates  had  no  sooner  separated 
than  Lancaster  at  once  assumed  supreme  power  and  com- 
menced to  undo  their  work. 

Latimer  was  given  a  free  pardon  and  Alice  Perrers  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  the  king,  who  had  fared  but  ill  without 
her.  The  solemn  oath  which  she  had  so  recently  made  was 
forgotten,  and  there  was  no  talk  of  enforcing  the  promised 
penalties.  '  The  archbishopp  &  hys  suffragans,  whoe  ought 
to  have  geven  sentence  agaynste  her  if  she  chaunced  to  doo 
any  thynge  agaynst  the  decree  of  the  parlement,  were 
mayed  like  dume  dogs  not  able  to  barke,  for  truly  to  speake 
the  very  trueth  they  were  not  pastoures,  but  devourers  & 
hirelyngs,  &  therfor  for  fear  of  the  wulf  forsaikers  of  the 
sheepe/  So  wrote  the  austere  monk  of  St.  Albans  in  his 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  this  scandalous  woman  '  exalted 
more  than  was  accustomed  above  the  ceder  trees  of 
Libanus.' 

The  monk  was  not  the  only  one  who  would  gladly  have 
witnessed  Alice's  fall.  Recent  events  had  increased  her 
unpopularity.  They  seemed,  however,  to  have  increased 
her  arrogance  as  well.  Even  while  the  Good  Parliament 
was  debating  her  fate,  she  was  planning  a  tournament  to 
be  held  at  Smithfield  after  Pentecost,  on  the  lines  of  that 
in  which  she  had  made  so  successful  an  appearance  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Sun.  This  time  the  Wardrobe  was  to  supply 
her  with  '  a  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  lined  with  white  and  red 
taffata/  and  '  a  russet  gown  lined  with  white,  furred  with 
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ermine/  But  on  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  prepara- 
tions for  this  pageant  were,  of  course,  stopped. 

Alice  Ferrers  returned  from  her  brief  exile  bent  on 
vengeance.  She  and  Lancaster  were  at  one  in  their  deter- 
mination to  make  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  pay  for  his  presump- 
tion. Their  first  impulse  was  to  take  him  into  the  nearest 
wood  and  cut  off  his  head,  but  more  moderate  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  first  Speaker  was  imprisoned  for  life  at 
Newark  or  Nottingham,  or  both  :  authorities  disagree  on 
the  point.1  As  to  the  fate  of  a  more  eminent  enemy,  the 
duke  and  the  doxy  were  not  so  unanimous.  Lancaster  had 
deprived  William  of  Wykeham  of  his  temporalities.  The 
bishop  went  to  Alice  Ferrers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  duke's 
protests,  bought  them  back.  This  was  low  stooping  for 
a  great  man  like  Wykeham,  but,  being  a  person  of  common 
sense,  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  He  had  his  see  as  well 
as  his  pride  to  think  of.  His  dealings  with  the  favourite, 
however,  were  apparently  not  confined  to  this  occasion. 
Years  later,  Alice  brought  an  action  against  him  to  recover 
certain  jewels  which  she  alleged  she  had  pawned  to  him. 
But  the  bishop  was  judge  as  well  as  defendant,  and  the  plea 
was  very  quickly  dismissed. 

With  a  woman  thus  able  to  thwart  him  it  was  essential 
that  John  of  Gaunt  should  be  on  good  terms.  He  must 
sometimes  have  found  it  difficult.  Alice  knew  that,  as 
long  as  the  king  lived,  any  despite  done  to  her  would  recoil 
on  the  offender,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  Lancaster  to 
keep  his  father's  favour.  How  she  traded  on  this  know- 
ledge is  well  shown  by  an  incident  which  belongs  to  the 
period  between  the  Black  Prince's  death  and  the  king's. 

Between  John  of  Gaunt  and  Sir  William  de  Windsor 
there  was  a  long-standing  feud.  The  duke,  who  was  jealous 
of  the  favour  shown  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  had  tried  time 

1  He  was,  however,  released  after  two  years'  confinement,  and  returned  to 
trouble  his  enemies.     (See  below. ) 
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and  again  to  bring  him  into  disrepute.     In  1376,  the  king's 
council  (swayed  by  the  duke)  decided  to  send  Sir  Nicholas 
de  Dag  worth  (the  duke's  man)  into  Ireland  on  business 
which  they  affirmed  would  be  greatly  to  the  king's  profit. 
Alice  knew  what  this  meant.     Dagworth  had  been  to  Ireland 
before,   and  had  come  back  with   a  report   exceedingly 
damaging  to  Windsor.     Determined  that  he  should  not 
make  a  second  visit,  she  persuaded  Edward,  who  appar- 
ently bore  his  lieutenant  no  grudge,  to  countermand  the 
council's    order.     Lancaster   was    naturally   vexed.      He 
waited  on  his  father,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
the  countermand.     At  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  the  old 
king  quite  reasonably  pleading  that  it  was  unfair  that  a  man 
should  be  judged  by  his  enemy.     Lancaster  maintained  that 
Dagworth  was  no  enemy  of  Windsor's,  and  suggested  having 
both  knights  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  to  prove  his 
assertion.     Edward  then  assented  to  Dagworth's  journey. 
Met  by  Alice  as  he  left  the  king's  chamber,  and  requested 
by  her  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  Sir  Nicholas  from 
crossing  the  sea,  the  duke  shrugged  her  off  with  the  king's 
words.     But  the  favourite  was  not  so  easily  beaten.     Her 
suasive  tongue  was  soon  at  work,  and  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  Lancaster  went  to  take  leave  of  his  father,  he 
found  that  his  visit  had  been  time  wasted.     Dagworth  was 
not,  after  all,  to  go  to  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  these  frictions,  the  parliament  which  met  in 
January,  a  carefully  chosen  parliament  wherein  few  of 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare's  colleagues  had  seats,  showed  itself 
favourably  disposed  towards  Alice  Ferrers  and  her  friends. 
The  favourite  presented  a  petition  in  which  she  begged  the 
annulment  of  the  judgment  given  against  her  by  the  Good 
Parliament,  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  been  convicted 
without  fair  trial.  The  judgment  against  Latimer  was 
also  reversed.  Lyons  got  his  liberty,  and  the  restoration 
of  his  goods  and  lands,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
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possession  of  two  of  the  king's  sons,  the  Earls  of  Cambridge 
and  Buckingham.  This  he  owed  to  the  good  office  of  his 
patroness,  who,  however,  as  some  obscure  references  in  the 
Treasury  accounts  suggest,  did  not  lack  her  meet  reward. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  before  Alice's  business  was  quite 
settled  ;  but  this  mattered  little,  for  the  general  pardon 
with  which  the  king's  jubilee  was  celebrated  wiped  out  the 
record  of  all  her  real  or  alleged  offences.  One  man  only 
was  except ed  from  the  pardon.  That  was  William  of 
Wykeham ;  and  how  he  contrived  to  regain  his  position 
has  already  been  told. 

But  now  the  event  which  Alice  must  long  have  dreaded 
was  drawing  near.  Edward's  affection  for  her  had  in  no 
wise  waned.  During  this  last  year  — 1377 — more  gifts  than 
ever  are  recorded,  the  dresses  from  the  Wardrobe  are  more 
sumptuous  than  of  old.  But  the  king's  strength  was  failing 
fast.  The  end  could  not  be  far. 

As  it  approached  Alice  became  more  constant  than  ever 
by  her  old  lover's  side.  Her  policy  was  to  keep  from  him 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  going  to  die ;  for  others  were 
crowding  round,  anxious  to  get  what  they  could  before  it 
was  too  late.  Her  one  desire  was  to  gain  time ;  for  the 
longer  the  king  was  kept  from  making  a  final  disposition 
of  his  property  and  favours,  the  more  was  she  able  to  add 
to  her  hoard.  A  time  was  coming  when  she  would  get  no 
more.  So  her  talk  was  of  hawking  and  hunting,  the  things 
that  Edward  loved  best.  Those  who,  seeing  how  time 
pressed,  came  to  discuss  more  weighty  matters,  were  sent 
about  their  business,  till  at  last  the  sick-room  was  deserted 
but  for  the  vigilant  mistress,  who  sat  there  '  with  greedy 
chapps,  wyde  gapyng,  &  uncomely  grynnynge/  talking 
lightly  of  the  chase,  and  ever  and  anon  gaining  some  new 
gift  for  her  garnered  store. 

The  end,  which  came  on  a  July  day,  was,  after  all,  edify- 
ing. Feeling  the  near  approach  of  death,  Edward  made  a 
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tardy  but  thorough  repentance.  On  the  day  before  his 
last,  when  Alice  approached  with  the  soft  words  it  had 
been  his  wont  to  welcome  so  eagerly,  he  turned  away  his 
head.  '  It  is  nothing  that  thou  doest/  he  said.  '  It  is  to 
no  purpose  thou  goest  about/  It  was  with  a  priest's  ad- 
monitions in  his  ears  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hands  that  he 
died. 

'  What  Ales  Perres  did  then,  any  man  may  judge  that 
knoweth  the  conditions  of  a  harlot,  althoughe  no  man  set 
them  downe  in  writinge  ;  for  so  sone  as  she  saw  the  kynge 
had  set  fote  within  deathes  dores,  she  bethought  hir  of 
flyght ;  yet  before  she  went,  that  all  men  myght  perceave 
that  she  loved  not  the  kynge  for  himselfe,  but  for  that 
whiche  was  his,  she  tooke  the  rings  from  his  fingars,  which 
for  his  royal  majestie  he  was  wont  to  weare,  lest  any  should 
doubte  of  the  truethe  of  the  old  proverbe,  which  saythe,  no 
harlot  wanteth  any  scruple  of  thefte ;  thus  yelding  hym 
suche  thanks  for  his  benefits,  she  bad  him  adwe,  &  so  with- 
drew herselffe  from  him/ 

So  wrote  the  monkish  chronicler,  and  men  of  the  world 
were  ready  to  judge  her  no  less  hardly.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  she  received  a  few  gifts  from 
the  government :  '  fourteen  long  cushions  and  eight  small 
ones  of  white  camaca  ;  coverchiefs  and  pillows  '  ;  '  three 
curtains  of  green  taffata,  ...  of  green  woollen,  wrought 
with  chaplets  of  roses  '  ;  '  a  crucifix  with  the  images  of  Mary 
and  John,  for  a  frontal/  l  But  this  bountiful  mood  was  not 
long  to  prevail.  It  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
moment  John  of  Gaunt  was  still  in  power,  virtual  regent 
for  his  young  nephew. 

Richard  n/s  first  parliament  soon  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  things.  It  was  determined  to  undo  the  work 
of  its  predecessor,  and  to  proceed  with  the  reforms  which 
the  Good  Parliament  had  taken  in  hand.  Sir  Peter  de  la 

1  See  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  series,  vii.  450. 
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Mare,  who  had  recently  been  released  from  prison,  was 
again  appointed  Speaker.  Its  temper  was  little  favourable 
to  Alice. 

Even  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  commission, 
aimed  at  her,  if  not  literally,  at  least  by  implication,  had 
been  appointed  to  inventory  the  crown  jewels,  and  to 
administer  an  oath  to  all  who  were  likely  to  possess  any  of 
them.  Now  a  writ  was  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  London, 
inviting  all  who  had  any  claim  against  her  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment and  air  their  grievances. 

Alice  was  at  Pallenswick,  an  estate  lying  to  the  north  of 
what  is  now  Kings  Street,  Hammersmith,  where  she  had  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  becoming  obscurity. 
She  was  dragged  forth  to  answer  the  charges  levelled  against 
her  by  the  assembled  lords.  There  were  several  points  on 
which  she  was  indictable,  but  the  one  chosen  was  her  non- 
observance  of  the  decree  of  the  Good  Parliament.  The 
records  of  the  trial  are  long  and  not  particularly  entertain- 
ing. The  favourite's  interference  in  the  cases  of  Dagworth 
and  Lyons  were  especially  brought  up  against  her.  A  day 
was  named  on  which  she  was  to  produce  the  witnesses  of 
whom  she  loudly  boasted,  and  a  committee  of  five  lords, 
including  Lancaster  and  one  of  his  brothers,  was  appointed 
to  hear  their  evidence.  But,  after  all,  the  forsaken  lady 
could  find  no  one  to  speak  on  her  behalf,  while  those  against 
her  were  legion.  She  did  not  even  trouble  to  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  day  named.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  old  ordinance  was  revived, 
and  Alice  once  more  banished.  Her  lands  and  goods  were 
declared  forfeit. 

There  was  little  hope  this  time  of  a  turn  of  the  tide 
landing  her  back  into  safety.  Eager  hands  were  at  once 
laid  on  her  vast  hoards,  though  she  is  said  to  have  saved 
twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  wreck.  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  no  longer  had  any  cause  to  fear  the  woman  whom  he 
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can  never  have  loved,  took,  as  recompense  for  the  trouble 
she  had  given  him,  her  new  hostel  by  the  Thames  and  her 
new  houses  in  the  Ropery ;  while  his  son-in-law,  Sir  John 
de  Holand,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter,  had  the  manors  of 
Ardington  and  Filberdscourt. 

While  this  partition  was  going  on,  Alice  was  laying  her 
plans.  It  had  been  little  in  accord  with  her  nature  if  she 
had  sat  idly  by  while  the  fruits  of  so  many  years  of  industry 
were  grabbed  and  scattered.  Clever  woman  that  she  was, 
she  saw  that  her  accusers  had  made  a  mistake  which,  if 
properly  exploited,  might  be  employed  to  frustrate  their 
designs.  To  make  use  of  her  opportunity  she  required  a 
partner.  Now,  if  not  before,  she  became  the  lawful  wife  of 
Sir  William  de  Windsor. 

When  parliament  had  dissolved,  there  must  have  been 
no  little  satisfaction  felt  that  the  troublesome  Mistress 
Ferrers  would  be  a  trouble  no  longer.  The  session  of  1378, 
however,  was  not  far  advanced  when  the  knights  and 
burgesses  received  a  shock.  On  behalf  of  his  wife,  Sir 
William  de  Windsor  rose  in  his  place  and  asked  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  given  against  her.  He  urged  several 
reasons  :  she  had  had  insufficient  notice  of  the  trial ;  she 
had  not  herself  been  present  thereat ;  it  was  a  case  rather 
for  the  King's  Bench  than  for  a  parliamentary  committee. 
But  he  played  his  trump  card  when  he  complained  that 
Alice  had  been  tried  as  femme  sole  although  she  was  a  married 
woman. 

The  first  three  objections  the  commons  would  probably 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  combating.  The  fourth  beat 
them.  To  deny  its  validity  would  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge their  own  duplicity.  They  could  not  forget  that  two 
years  ago,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  had  elected  to  call 
Alice  a  married  woman,  and  as  such  to  accuse  her  of  leading 
the  king  into  the  grievous  sin  of  adultery.  And  if  she  was 
married  in  1376,  she  can  have  been  no  less  in  1377.  It  was 
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in  vain  that  they  accused  her  of  having  broken  faith  by 
remaining  in  the  country  after  her  banishment.  If  the 
decree  of  banishment  was  null  and  void,  she  had  no  cause 
to  obey  it.  For  over  a  year  they  wrangled,  but  in  the 
end  Dame  Alice  de  Windsor  was  declared  to  have  been 
unlawfully  convicted. 

The  lady's  next  care  was  to  recover  her  lost  estates. 
Once  more  she  found  her  husband  useful.  Since  John  of 
Gaunt  had  retired  into  the  background,  Windsor  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  considerable  favour  in  high  places,  and  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  his  wife's 
forfeited  possessions,  on  the  condition  of  supplying  a 
hundred  men  for  the  French  war.  Early  in  1380  he  himself 
crossed  the  seas  as  Governor  of  Cherbourg.  Henceforth 
he  apparently  saw  but  little  of  Dame  Alice.  On  his  return 
from  France  he  was  busily  employed  in  suppressing  the 
peasants'  revolt  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  died  in  1384. 

Meanwhile  Alice,  overjoyed  at  her  apparent  return  to 
fortune,  was  trying  to  obtain  possession  of  her  old  estates. 
Her  pleasant  anticipations  were  soon  changed  to  bitter 
disillusionment.  Everywhere  she  found  the  new  owners 
unwilling  to  admit  her,  and  the  tenants,  remembering  her 
old  extortions,  unwilling  to  resume  her  yoke.  She  was  no 
longer  the  omnipotent  favourite  who  could  command  this 
and  that,  to  whom  even  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  must  bow. 
Once,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  important  churchman 
had  not  dared  to  oppose  her  entry  into  the  manor  of  Oxhey. 
But  on  her  fall  he  had  again  possessed  himself  of  it,  and 
when  to  his  refusal  to  surrender  it  Alice  replied  by  burning 
the  crops  and  wrecking  the  mill  of  the  manor,  the  Abbot's 
counterblast  was  a  lawsuit. 

Worse  was  to  follow.  If  Alice  had  found  it  difficult  to 
recover  her  lands,  she  was  at  least  sure  of  her  right  to  them. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  received  a  crushing  blow. 
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Not  only  had  Windsor  left  a  will  in  which  he  made  no 
mention  of  his  wife ;  but  it  was  also  found  that  the  grant 
which  he  had  obtained  of  her  estates  had  been  so  worded 
as  utterly  to  exclude  her  and  her  heirs  from  any  share  there- 
in. For  once  Alice  Ferrers  had  met  her  match  in  craft  as 
well  as  in  avarice. 

It  would  be  easy  here  to  indulge  in  a  little  moralising 
on  the  reward  of  wickedness  and  so  forth.  Doubtless  Alice 
deserved  her  misfortunes.  Still,  it  was  a  dirty  trick  for  a 
husband  to  play,  and  she  had  at  least  as  good  a  right  as 
Windsor  to  the  property  for  which  she  had  so  zealously 
schemed.  It  was  little  consolation  that  Sir  William's 
nephew  and  executor,  John  de  Windsor,  relieved  her  of 
the  St.  Albans  lawsuit  and  her  other  troubles  of  the  sort. 
Alice  had  evidently  no  objections  to  lawsuits.  The  rest  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  ceaseless  litigation. 

Windsor  had  died  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  creditors, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  malice,  came  to  the  widow 
rather  than  the  executor  for  the  settlement  of  their  accounts. 
Alice,  still  believing  herself  the  rightful  owner  of  the  estates, 
would  give  recognizances  for  large  sums  of  money.  Of 
course,  in  this  way  she  only  embarrassed  herself  still  further. 
As  her  hopes  of  ever  obtaining  justice  receded,  her  harassers 
became  more  and  more  importunate.  She,  on  her  side, 
commenced  a  number  of  suits.  She  attacked  Wykeham 
about  certain  jewels,  and  even  succeeded  in  getting  John 
de  Windsor  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  detaining 
goods  belonging  to  herself  and  her  daughter.  This  was  her 
only  success,  and  a  short-lived  one.  Windsor  was  admitted 
to  bail,  and  recommenced  his  persecution  of  his  aunt. 
Wherever  she  turned  in  pursuit  of  some  phantom  manor 
she  found  him  in  her  path. 

As  soon  as  she  had  discovered  the  terms  of  that  unjust 
grant,  she  presented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining 
bitterly  that  it  was  she  who  had  provided  the  hundred  men 
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in  return  for  whom  it  had  been  made.  But  Richard  ii.'s 
was  a  troubled  reign,  and  there  was  little  attention  to  spare 
for  the  plaints  of  a  former  generation.  So  Alice's  petitions, 
thick  and  fast  as  they  came,  were  systematically  shelved. 
Once,  indeed,  towards  the  end,  redress  seemed  actually  in 
sight ;  but  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  increased,  the 
dynasty  changed,  and  the  poor  old  woman  was  forgotten. 
At  last  she  gave  up  the  struggle. 

How  old  she  was  one  cannot  say,  but  it  was  more  than 
thirty  years  since  she  had  won  Edward's  heart,  and  she  must 
have  been  very  weary.  She  had  a  house  at  Upminster, 
which  her  persecutors  had  not  taken  from  her.  Thither  she 
retired  to  spend  her  last  days.  In  the  summer  of  1400  she 
fell  very  ill,  and  feeling  that  her  end  was  not  far  off,  made 
her  last  testament.  After  the  fashion  of  the  day,  she  gave 
various  small  legacies  to  the  church  of  Upminster,  where 
she  desired  to  be  buried  :  one  of  her  best  oxen  for  a  mortuary, 
forty  shillings  for  candles  to  burn  about  her  body,  ten  marks 
for  ornaments.  Forty  shillings  were  for  repairing  the  high- 
ways, and  ten  marks  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  The  chaplain 
and  the  sacrist  of  the  church  were  also  remembered.  Alice 
Ferrers  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  shown  more  piety  in  her 
will  than  in  her  life ;  but  hers  is  rather  a  flagrant  case. 
Coming  to  more  mundane  dispositions,  we  find  that  she 
had  not  given  up  the  old  chimera.  To  Joan,  her  younger 
daughter,  whom  she  made  one  of  her  executors,  she  gave 
her  manor  of  Gaynes  in  Upminster.  Equal  division  between 
her  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Joan,  was  to  be  made  of  the 
rest  of  her  manors  and  advowsons  '  which  John  Wyndsore 
or  others  have  by  his  consent  usurped,  the  which  I  desire 
my  heirs  and  executors  to  recover  and  see  them  parted 
between  my  daughters,  for  that  I  say,  on  the  pain  of  my 
soul  he  hath  no  right  there  nor  never  had/ 

Thus  for  the  last  time  she  flashed  her  weapon.  Five 
days  later  she  died.  Neither  of  her  daughters  attempted 
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to  take  up  their  legacy  of  strife.  Joan  and  her  co-executor, 
John  Kent,  a  London  merchant,  declined  to  attempt  the 
administration  of  her  hypothetical  estate.  Who  was  the 
father  of  Alice  Perrers's  daughters  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
On  the  strength  of  a  subsequent  suit,  in  which  Joan,  as 
Joan  Despaigne  or  Southerey,  successfully  claimed  the 
manor  of  Upminster,  it  has  been  held  that  she  must  have 
been  Windsor's  child.  But  in  Jane's  veins,  at  all  events, 
it  is  probable  that  the  royal  blood  ran. 
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III 
ALVARO  DE  LUNA 

IN  the  year  of  grace  1408  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was 
under  a  regency.  Enrique  in.,  called  the  Infirm, 
a  wise  ruler  in  spite  of  his  frail  body,  was  lately  dead, 
and  had  left  a  babe  of  twenty- two  months  to  succeed  him. 
The  government,  accordingly,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  Catherine,  John  of  Gaunt's  daughter,  and  Fer- 
nando, the  late  king's  brother.  The  Castilians,  indeed, 
disliking  the  prospect  of  so  long  a  provisional  government, 
had  offered  the  crown  to  Don  Fernando  ;  but  the  prince 
had  proudly  refused  to  supplant  his  nephew.  His  rule 
should  be  as  good  if  he  were  regent  as  if  he  were  king, 
he  said.  He  kept  his  word.  Although  his  colleague, 
the  queen,  did  little  to  help  him,  he  not  only  waged 
successful  war  against  Granada,  but  accomplished  the 
more  difficult  task  of  keeping  peace  within  the  Castilian 
borders. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  young  Alvaro  de 
Luna  came  to  court.  That  he  got  there  at  all  was  the 
merest  chance.  For,  though  he  bore  a  proud  name,  his 
mother  was  nameless.  His  father,  the  elder  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  lord  of  Canete  and  cup-bearer  to  Enrique  in.,  had 
shown  little  desire  to  recognize  a  prostitute's  child  as  his, 
and  would  have  left  him  penniless,  but  for  the  persuasions 
of  his  friend,  John  de  Olio,  and  the  boy's  indisputable  like- 
ness to  himself.  Even  when  he  had  acknowledged  his 
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fatherhood  the  cup-bearer  seems  to  have  thought  that 
a  legacy  of  two  hundred  florins  covered  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

John  de  Olio  was  of  kinder  stuff.  After  De  Luna's 
death,  he  took  the  boy  in  hand,  clothed  him  well,  and 
carried  him  to  Avignon,  where  his  uncle,  Pedro  de  Luna, 
was,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  xin.,  defying  Rome  as 
Pope  of  the  schismatics.  That  vigorous  ecclesiastic  took 
a  fancy  to  his  little  nephew,  kept  him  with  him  for 
some  years,  gave  him  a  courtier's  education,  and,  when 
the  time  was  ripe,  returned  him  to  his  native  land. 
There  Alvaro  found  a  powerful  friend  in  another  uncle, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Backed  by  this  great  man, 
he  entered  the  Castilian  court  as  page  to  Queen 
Catherine. 

Even  if  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  had  not  counted  less 
in  Spain  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country  of  Western 
Europe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alvaro,  once  started, 
would  have  gone  far.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  singular  charm.  As  a  man  he  lost  much  of  his 
beauty.  He  was  short  in  stature  and  prematurely  bald. 
His  eyes  were  too  small,  and  his  teeth  were  bad.  But  when 
he  first  came  to  court  he  was  the  prettiest  of  boys,  and  the 
liveliest  and  cleverest.  The  maids  of  honour  spoilt  him. 
The  queen  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  made  him  the  special 
playmate  of  the  little  king.  Although  Alvaro  must  have 
been  considerably  the  senior,  this  arrangement  was  emin- 
ently successful.  Time  only  strengthened  the  friendship 
between  the  two,  and  what  in  the  king  had  at  first  been 
the  admiration  of  a  younger  for  an  older  boy,  grew  into 
absolute  dependence.  For  if  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
Juan  II.  of  Castile  was  a  dreamy,  imaginative  boy,  with 
little  strength  of  character,  always  reliant  on  others,  in- 
evitably the  slave  of  such  as  Alvaro  de  Luna.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  young  friendship  of  Edward  n.  and  Piers 
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Gaveston  ;  except  that  the  Spaniard,  with  all  or  more  than 
the  Gascon's  brilliance,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  of 
his  inherent  viciousness. 

Brilliant  he  certainly  was,  the  young  Alvaro,  and  as 
distinguished  for  his  manly  accomplishments  as  for  his 
beauty  and  grace.  He  wrestled  as  well  as  he  danced,  fenced 
as  well  as  he  sang.  A  magnificent  horseman,  both  daring 
and  muscular,  he  was  an  intrepid  huntsman  of  bear  or  wild 
boar.  Although  of  no  great  height,  he  was  the  strongest 
and  most  active  man  at  the  court.  His  biographer, 
who  admired  him  unboundedly,  cannot  praise  him  enough. 
'  He  did  everything  well,  and  became  every  garb  he  wore, 
and  endowed  with  a  very  good  air  both  the  clothes  he  wore 
and  the  beasts  he  bestrode,  as  well  as  everything  to  which 
he  put  his  hands/  These  graces,  added  to  his  polished 
manners  and  charming  speech,  naturally  endeared  him  to 
the  ladies  of  the  court.  '  The  duennas  and  the  damsels 
of  the  queen,  and  all  the  other  great  ladies,  bestowed  on 
him  great  favour  for  what  he  did  and  said,  more  than  on 
any  one  of  all  the  others/  It  is  not  improbable  that  had 
the  wise  Don  Fernando  still  been  in  Castile  he  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  these  pamperings,  foreseeing  what  difficulties 
they  might  cause  in  the  future.  But  in  1412,  after  two  years 
of  civil  war  over  a  disputed  succession,  the  Aragonese  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  consider  ability  to  rule  the  best  claim  to 
a  throne,  and  had  chosen  the  Castilian  prince  to  be  their 
king.  Juan,  therefore,  was  left  in  the  charge  of  a  council 
of  regency,  with  his  mother  at  its  head.  Catherine  was  not 
a  particularly  sagacious  person.  Moreover  she  was  as  fond 
of  the  young  favourite  as  any.  So  Alvaro  became  arrogant, 
and  the  young  bloods  of  the  court  became  jealous.  Eventu- 
ally they  rid  themselves  of  their  rival,  for  a  time,  by  sending 
him  into  Aragon  with  Dona  Maria,  Juan's  sister,  who  went 
thither  as  bride  to  her  cousin,  Prince  Alfonso,  King 
Fernando's  son.  On  one  pretext  or  another  Alvaro  was 
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kept  out  of  Castile  until  the  king  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands. 

This  he  did  in  1419,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  year  after 
his  mother's  death,  three  years  after  his  uncle's.  To  us  it 
seems  an  early  age  to  rule  a  kingdom,  but  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  south,  where  maturity  comes  quickly, 
many  a  boy  of  Juan's  years  had  won  his  spurs.  Young 
Juan,  it  is  true,  showed  little  capacity  for  kingship  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  a  reign  of  half  a  century  he  had  not  much  more. 
From  the  first  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers. 
Of  those  of  the  old  regime,  two,  Don  Juan  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  and  Don  Fernando  Alonso  de  Robres,  a  favourite 
of  Queen  Catherine's,  were  the  most  powerful ;  but  these 
were  soon  surpassed  by  De  Luna,  who  had  returned  to  all 
his  old  favour.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  rule 
the  king  without  protest. 

The  earliest  opposition  to  the  young  minister  came,  not 
from  the  grandees  of  Castile,  but  from  the  Infantes  of 
Aragon,  sons  of  the  late  and  brothers  of  the  present  king 
of  that  country.  These  princes  were,  indeed,  of  the 
Castilian  blood-royal.  They  were  first  cousins  of  Juan, 
who  had  married  their  sister,  while  their  brother,  Alfonso  v., 
had  espoused  a  sister  of  Juan.  Their  interest  in  the  country 
was  real  enough,  therefore,  to  cause  them  a  just  resentment 
at  the  growing  ascendency  of  their  weak  kinsman's  ministers. 
Their  business,  they  considered,  was  to  end  it,  which,  had 
they  been  united  among  themselves,  they  might  well  have 
done.  Unfortunately  for  them  they  were  divided  :  Pedro 
and  Juan  working  together,  Enrique  playing  his  own  game. 
Their  methods,  however,  were  identical.  Judging  them- 
selves not  strong  enough  to  crush  a  combination  of  De 
Luna,  Mendoza,  and  Robres,  who  were  then  on  good  terms, 
they  schemed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Alvaro  against  the 
two  older  ministers,  and  then  to  deal  with  him  separately. 

Enrique  was  the  first  to  act.     Juan  was  away,  marrying 
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Blanche,  Princess  of  Navarre,  whose  father's  death  shortly 
brought  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Pedro  was  with 
him.  Enrique,  a  man  of  energy,  saw  his  chance. 

His  plan  was  simple  enough  :  merely  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  an  alliance  with  Catalina,  Juan  n/s  sister.  To 
that  end  he  addressed  himself  to  Alvaro,  offering  great 
rewards  for  his  assistance.  Alvaro  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  for  him,  but  one  more  intimately  concerned  was  less 
complacent.  When  the  project  was  broached  to  her,  the 
Princess  Catalina  refused  with  the  utmost  emphasis  to 
wed  her  cousin  or  any  Spaniard.  Enrique  was  naturally 
nettled.  He  determined  to  take  a  violent  course  :  no  less 
than  to  get  the  king's  person  into  his  power. 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly,  while  his 
brother,  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  was  still  in  Navarre.  He 
acted  both  promptly  and  boldly.  Pretending  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  his  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Aragon, 
he  assembled  all  his  friends  and  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms  at  Tordesillas,  where  King  Juan  was  holding  his 
court.  Thus  provided  with  a  guard  in  case  of  failure,  his 
plan  was  to  enter  the  palace  in  the  early  morning,  causing 
the  gates  to  be  shut  behind  him,  arrest  Mendoza  and  Robres, 
and  make  his  way  to  the  king's  bedchamber,  the  door  of 
which  he  had  bribed  a  servant  to  leave  unlocked.  All 
went  well ;  the  two  ministers  fell  an  easy  prey,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Don  Ruy  Lopez  d'Avalos,  Constable  of 
Castile,  the  Bishop  of  Segovia,  and  others,  Prince  Enrique 
entered  his  cousin's  room.  There  he  found  Juan  in  bed 
and  asleep,  with  Alvaro  de  Luna  sleeping  at  his  feet. 
Waking  them  without  ceremony,  he  explained  briefly  what 
he  had  done,  maintaining  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom.  He  accused  Mendoza  and  Robres  of  maladminis- 
tration, and,  true  to  his  policy  of  conciliating  the  rising 
favourite,  besought  the  king  to  keep  Don  Alvaro  always 
near  his  person,  and  to  advance  him  according  to  his  merits. 
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At  first  Juan  was  naturally  indignant  at  this  rude  inter- 
ruption of  his  morning  slumber.  But  he  was  a  man  easily 
seduced  by  words  and  soon  showed  himself  submissive  to 
his  imperious  cousin.  He  named  De  Luna  one  of  his 
council  of  state  on  the  spot,  and  promised  to  banish  the 
other  ministers  to  their  own  homes.  Alvaro  here  raised 
an  objection.  Robres,  his  friend,  lived  far  away  in  Leon, 
too  far  for  his  liking.  Determined,  at  all  costs,  to  win 
Alvaro's  friendship,  Enrique  graciously  permitted  Juan  to 
name  Valladolid  as  the  minister's  place  of  retirement. 
Then,  not  wasting  a  moment,  he  caused  the  members  of 
the  cortes  to  be  summoned  and  informed  that  his  action 
had  the  king's  sanction.  As  a  further  precaution  he 
promised  Don  Alvaro  an  annual  pension  of  100,000 
maravedis  (£70,000). 

Don  Juan  and  Don  Pedro,  however,  were  still  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  was  not  likely  they  would  let  their 
brother's  high-handed  action  pass  without  protest.  With 
his  wonted  energy  Enrique  proposed  to  hurry  King  Juan 
and  all  his  court  to  the  fortified  town  of  Avila,  Tordesillas 
not  being  suitable  to  resist  attack.  With  them,  of  course, 
was  to  go  the  Infanta  Catalina,  whom  it  was  still  Enrique's 
intention  to  marry,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  The 
princess,  however,  was  equally  positive  in  her  intention 
to  remain  unwed.  The  clash  of  obstinacies  nearly  wrecked 
Don  Enrique's  plan  altogether. 

Knowing  that  a  mere  refusal  was  useless,  Catalina  had 
recourse  to  guile.  Having  obtained  permission  to  go  to  a 
neighbouring  convent  for  prayer  and  the  abbess's  blessing 
on  her  journey,  she  refused  to  leave  the  sacred  precincts. 
She  proposed  to  become  a  nun.  The  excitement  at  the 
court  may  be  imagined.  Maria,  the  refractory  princess's 
sister,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Enrique's  friend,  Don 
Fernandez  Manrique,  were  sent  in  turn  to  persuade  her. 
Suasion  proving  useless,  the  bishop  threatened  to  lay  the 
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convent  under  an  interdict;  Manrique  to  pull  it  down. 
Catalina  offered  terms.  She  would  come  out  on  condition 
that  she  might  keep  her  old  nurse  and  need  not  marry 
Enrique.  So  out  she  came  ;  and  soon  afterwards  married 
him  quite  calmly  and  made  him  a  devoted  wife. 

Now  Don  Juan  comes  on  the  scene,  and  there  commences 
a  game  of  intrigue.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  his  brother's 
action,  the  Infante  had  left  his  new  bride  and  set  out  for 
Castile.  Getting  into  communication  with  Robres,  he 
learned  from  the  disgraced  minister  that  the  king,  in  spite 
of  his  announcement  to  the  cortes,  desired  above  all  things 
to  be  out  of  Enrique's  hands.  Accordingly,  on  hearing  that 
the  king  had  summoned  the  cortes  to  meet  at  Avila,  he 
arrogantly  countermanded  the  order,  and  sent  a  notice  to 
the  towns  to  send  their  procurators  to  Olmedo,  where  he 
had  mustered  his  forces  with  the  intent  to  get  the  king  there. 
Juan  IL,  however,  immediately  issued  another  proclamation, 
reiterating  his  original  summons  to  the  procurators,  and  the 
Infante  was  surprised  by  a  royal  herald,  who  requested  him 
to  disband  his  troops.  This,  of  course,  was  the  work  of  the 
astute  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who  had  no  intention  of  declaring 
himself  Enrique's  enemy  until  he  was  out  of  Enrique's 
hands  ;  knowing,  besides,  that  to  go  to  Olmedo  would  be 
merely  to  change  captors. 

Alvaro's  conduct  of  affairs  at  this  crisis  was  really 
masterly.  Acting  on  his  advice,  the  king  confirmed  the 
proclamation  he  had  made  at  Tordesillas,  and  gave  Don 
Juan's  envoys  but  a  cold  reception.  Thus,  while  Don  Juan 
remained  in  suspense,  Don  Enrique  was  lulled  into  a  false 
security. 

He  was  rudely  awakened.  One  morning  the  king  and 
his  favourite  went  a-hunting.  Instead  of  returning  to 
Avila,  they  rode  to  Talavera ;  but  finding  that  place  not 
strong  enough  for  their  purpose,  went  on  to  Montalban,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and 
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prepared  to  defend  it  against  all  comers.  To  Don  Enrique, 
riding  up  in  high  indignation,  entry  was  refused.  He  had 
a  word  with  Alvaro,  however,  and  reproached  him  for  his 
trickery.  The  minister,  still  determined  to  pretend  the 
friendship  which  was  desired  of  him,  rejected  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.  It  was  no  doing  of  his,  he  said,  that 
the  king  had  thus  run  away.  But  when  the  Infante  be- 
sought him  to  try  to  persuade  Juan  n.  to  return  to  Avila, 
Alvaro  regretfully  but  positively  refused  so  bootless  an 
errand. 

Enrique  then  sat  down  before  the  castle,  prepared  to 
besiege  it,  but  he  was  soon  in  retreat  before  a  rumour  of  his 
brother's  advance.  A  mandate  from  the  king  ordered  him 
to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  when  he  excused  himself,  his 
lands  and  offices  were  promptly  sequestered.  It  is  notable 
that  the  only  man  in  the  council  to  oppose  the  measure  was 
Don  Alvaro.  Presumably  he  was  still  playing  his  part. 
At  any  rate,  when  Enrique,  having  after  all  disbanded  his 
troops,  had,  on  receiving  letters  of  security,  come  to  the 
court,  with  his  friend  Manrique  for  his  only  company,  he 
was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  favourite,  who  led  him 
to  the  king.  There,  if  he  had  hoped  for  easy  measure,  his 
disillusionment  was  swift.  Juan  treated  him  in  peremptory 
fashion,  refused  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  ordered 
him  to  his  lodging. 

Two  days  later,  Enrique  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  to  answer  grave  charges.  Letters  had  come  into 
the  king's  possession,  seditious  letters,  likely  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  realm.  The  writing  was  unmistakably  the 
constable's,  with  whom  Enrique  was  hand  and  glove.  Most 
of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  the  heathen  king  of 
Granada,  inviting  him  to  invade  the  country ;  others  to 
Castilian  nobles,  desiring  them  to  aid  him.  The  Infante 
ardently  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  did  his 
best  to  exculpate  the  constable,  and  showed  himself  zealous 
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for  the  unearthing  of  the  real  author.  Manrique  backed 
him ;  but  in  vain.  The  two  friends  were  separated,  and 
put  in  confinement.  Avalos,  the  constable,  fled  into 
Valencia  with  Enrique's  wife,  the  Dona  Catalina.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  name  his  successor.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  letters  were  discovered  to  be  forgeries  ;  but  they 
had  done  their  work.  How  Juan  and  Alvaro  come  out  of 
it  all  is  not  quite  clear.  The  Bishop  of  Zamora,  who  had 
first  taken  the  letters  to  the  king,  was  the  favourite's  friend. 

Constable  of  Castile,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  thereabouts,  was  indisputably  the  first  man  in  the 
country,  a  position  to  which  his  brilliant  manoeuvring 
against  Enrique  had  fairly  entitled  him.  His  methods  may 
not  have  been  over-scrupulous,  but  the  Infante's  were  little 
more  so,  and  Enrique  was  certainly  the  aggressor.  The 
king,  at  any  rate,  was  grateful,  as  well  he  might  be.  With- 
out his  friend's  aid  he  would  have  fared  but  ill  in  the  hands 
of  his  vigorous  kinsman.  To  show  his  gratitude,  he  created 
his  new  constable  Count  of  Sanesteva,  gave  him  more  land, 
it  is  said,  than  any  Castilian  had  ever  owned  before,  and 
appointed  his  wife  governess  of  Dona  Catherina,  the  king's 
first-born  child. 

To  celebrate  this  advance  in  his  fortunes,  Alvaro  gave 
full  play  to  his  love  of  splendour.  Nothing  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Castile  to  equal  the  entertainments  which  he  pro- 
vided. Costly  banquets,  plays,  tourneys — and  all  the 
world  might  see  them.  Alvaro  wished  to  make  an  im- 
pression, to  dazzle  Spain  with  his  wealth  and  magnificence. 
He  had  ever  been  a  lover  of  knightly  games.  He  wielded 
a  strong  lance,  but  it  was  the  pageantry  of  the  thing  that 
appealed  to  him.  There  was  always  an  element  of  swagger 
about  his  jousting.  Even  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  but  just 
back  at  the  court,  we  read  of  him  riding  into  the  lists  with 
knights  and  grandees  to  carry  his  lance  and  helm,  some  lady's 
favour  of  twisted  gold  and  silk  round  his  shoulders.  He 
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had  been  wounded,  on  that  occasion,  by  a  certain  Gonzalo 
de  Quadros,  and  at  sight  of  his  blood  there  had  been  open 
wailing  of  women,  and  the  king  had  put  an  end  to  the  tourna- 
ment, and  a  day  of  merriment  had  been  changed  to  a  day 
of  gloom.     But  no  mishap  marred  the  festival  over  which 
the  constable  now  presided.     It  was  an  occasion  of  popular 
rejoicing  when  those  young  lords  and  knights,  all  members 
of  Alvaro's  great  household,  rode  in  cavalcade,  clad  in 
coats  of  silk  of  beautiful  colour  and  device,  girdled  with 
gold,  decked  with  jewels,  their  horses  splendid  as  they. 
It  had  a  wider  significance  than  as  just  one  man's  triumph. 
Chivalry,  that  love  of  ordered  pageant,  that  codification 
of  courtly  virtues,  found  its  way  late  to  Spain.     Up  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
long  since  ceased  crusading,  Spaniards  were  still  fighting 
fiercely  in  the  Christian  cause.     The  infidel  at  their  very 
gates  had  kept  them  burning  with  a  religious  zeal  which 
shone  with  its  own  fire,  and  had  left  them  in  no  need  of  a 
jewelled  setting  for  their  knighthood.     But  now  that  the 
struggle  with  the  Moor  had  slackened,  and  the  fervour  it 
produced  was  on  the  wane,  they  learned  the  courtly  game 
that  had  fascinated  their  neighbours.     The  reign  of  Juan  n. 
was  the  Spanish  age  of  chivalry,  and  Alvaro  de  Luna's 
pageant  may  stand  at  once  for  the  type  and  the  inauguration 
of  that  age. 

Juan  n. 's  reign,  as  has  not  seldom  happened  when  a  man 
of  his  nature  sat  a  throne,  was  characterized  as  much  by 
internecine  strife  as  by  literary  and  polite  accomplishment. 
Its  fifty  years  were  a  period  of  continuous  civil  war  and  of 
continuous  literary  activity.  Juan  himself,  while  sadly  in- 
capable of  keeping  his  kingdom  in  order,  was  both  patron 
and  practiser  of  the  arts.  He  wrote  poetry,  and  encouraged 
others  to  do  likewise.  He  was  a  great  reader,  fond  of  music, 
played,  sang,  and  danced  with  skill.  He  patronised  the 
new  art  of  painting,  which  Spain  had  but  lately  learned 
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from  Italy.  Inevitably  the  Castilian  nobility  followed  the 
fashion  their  king  set  them.  The  court  became,  in  the  well- 
worn  phrase,  a  nest  of  singing  birds.  It  produced  some 
poets  of  no  mean  order,  Enrique  de  Villena,  Santillana,  Juan 
de  Mena.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  also  a  poet,  making  verses 
in  praise  of  his  ladies.  There  were  a  good  many  of  these, 
it  seems,  for  Alvaro  was  possessed  of  charm  ;  but  we  know 
little  of  them,  for,  as  his  chronicler  says,  he  '  ever  observed 
great  secrecy  concerning  his  loves/  He  honoured  women, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  in  their  praise.  Libro  de  las  virtuosas 
e  claras  mugeres,  he  called  it,  '  The  Book  of  Virtuous  and 
Famous  Ladies/  As  for  his  poems,  made  after  the  courtly 
Provencal  fashion,  the  same  chronicler  calls  them  '  discreet 
and  lively. '  They  were  also  characterized  by  their  audacious 
blasphemy.  Alvaro  feared  neither  God  nor  man. 

With  him  literature  was  but  a  diversion  in  the  intervals 
of  sterner  business,  as  he  explains  in  the  preface  of  his 
treatise  on  women.  '  If  this  book  is  found  wanting  in  any- 
thing or  many  things/  he  writes,  '  we  have  good  excuses 
to  urge,  having  made  the  greater  part  of  our  book  while 
in  the  field,  besieging  rebels  in  their  castles,  in  midst  of  all 
the  horrid  disorder  of  war.  And  who  could  so  control  his 
spirit  to  direct  his  pen  with  wisdom,  when  on  one  side 
danger  is  asking  for  remedy,  and  anger  crying  for  vengeance 
on  the  other,  when  justice  compels  to  action,  when  courage 
inflames  to  battle,  when  the  state  must  needs  be  governed, 
so  that  all  things  take  away  that  calm  which  such  a  work 
demands  ?  For  the  many  times  that  I  have  left  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  I  have  never  once  left  the  sword  for  the  pen/ 

Alvaro  de  Luna  in  no  way  exaggerated  his  responsi- 
bilities. The  king  had  virtually  abdicated  in  his  favour. 
Helpless  to  rule  alone,  Juan  relied  absolutely  on  his  friend. 
Though  neither  a  fool  nor  a  coward,  he  was  as  unsuited  to 
be  a  king  as  a  man  may  be.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
some  one  to  do  his  regal  work  for  him. 
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The  constable's  task  was  no  easy  one,  nor  were  his 
methods  likely  to  make  it  easier.  According  to  his  chroni- 
cler, who  admired  him  enormously,  he  was  a  wise  and  just 
ruler,  beloved  of  the  people.  He  put  down  evildoers,  made 
it  safe  for  honest  folk  to  walk  abroad,  enforced  the  king's 
writ.  All  this  may  be  true  enough.  It  is  in  no  way  in- 
compatible with  the  fact  that  he  was  well  hated  by  the 
jealous  nobles.  His  policy  was  to  centralize  the  govern- 
ment, to  increase  the  royal  power  ;  and  with  a  strong  man 
at  the  helm  there  can  be  no  better  policy,  as  far  as  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  is  concerned.  But  it  in  no  wise  com- 
mended itself  to  the  grandees,  hitherto  little  kings  of  their 
own  castles,  who  found  themselves  sadly  docked  of  their 
privileges.  Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that  self-aggrandize- 
ment was  not  outside  Alvaro's  scheme  of  things.  If  he 
increased  the  king's  power,  he  increased  his  own  ;  for,  for 
practical  purposes,  he  was  king. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  when  the  cortes  refused  to 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a  thousand  lances  which  the 
constable  had  raised  for  the  king's  bodyguard.  The  debates 
were  stormy,  but  the  members  would  not  give  way.  Having 
gained  their  point,  they  determined  to  break  Alvaro's 
power.  They  demanded  and  insisted  on  the  release  of 
Don  Enrique,  who  had  been  four  years  in  prison,  although 
the  letters  which  had  led  to  his  incarceration  had  long  been 
known  for  forgeries. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  had  petitioned  for  Enrique's 
liberty  was  Juan  of  Aragon,  now  King  of  Navarre,  who  had 
soon  been  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  opposing  his  brother, 
and  thus  helping  Alvaro  to  power.  He  was  anxious  as  any 
one  for  the  constable's  downfall,  and  hurried  to  Tudela  de 
Duero  to  meet  Enrique,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  go  to 
court.  He  then  rode  back  to  Valladolid,  and  persuaded 
the  vacillating  monarch  to  remove  this  disability  from  his 
brother,  who  accordingly  was  soon  in  the  city  with  all  his 
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friends.  For  several  days  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  was 
the  scene  of  secret  conference. 

The  result  of  these  whisperings  took  shape  as  a  petition 
to  the  king  to  remove  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  from  his  presence 
and  councils  on  the  ground  of  the  damage  he  had  done  the 
state,  his  tyrannies  and  oppressive  measures.  Juan,  too 
weak  to  reject  the  proposition  outright,  said  he  would  con- 
sider it.  He  was  loath  to  give  up  his  friend,  but  feared  to 
provoke  his  brother-in-law  into  arms  against  him.  He  got 
little  help  by  laying  the  matter  before  his  council,  where 
opinion  was  divided.  He  resolved  to  ask  advice  in  a  higher 
quarter. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  country  a  certain  Friar 
Francis  de  Soria,  noted  for  his  holy  life.  For  him  the  king 
sent  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  The  friar  at  first 
begged  to  be  excused,  but,  on  the  king's  insisting,  he  retired 
to  seek  aid  in  the  matter  by  prayer  and  fasting.  On  his 
return  he  told  Juan  that  he  must  refer  his  difficulty  to  four 
persons  of  known  wisdom  and  honesty,  and,  if  these  could 
not  agree,  to  call  in  a  fifth  to  settle  it. 

Juan  seems  to  have  had  a  very  qualified  trust  in  the  divine 
advice  for  which  he  had  sought.  Before  obeying  the  friar's 
words,  he  not  only  reported  them  to  Alvaro  himself,  but 
consulted  two  eminent  lawyers.  As  for  the  constable,  he 
was  disposed  to  be  contemptuous.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  advices  from  Heaven,  he  said,  or  of  the  persons 
that  pretended  to  fetch  them  thence.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever, emphatically  recommended  that  the  friar's  suggestion 
should  be  followed. 

Four  judges  were  accordingly  named,  while  the  final 
word  was  left  with  the  prior  of  the  Benedictines  in  Valla- 
dolid,  in  whose  monastery  the  judges  were  to  hold  their 
deliberations.  If  by  appointing  Alvaro's  old  friend  Robres 
as  one  of  the  judges  the  king  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able verdict  for  his  favourite,  he  was  disappointed.  At  the 
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end  of  nine  days  the  four  were  still  disputing.  Their 
commission  was  only  to  last  ten  days.  The  prior  was 
called  in  to  arbitrate.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
he  passed  sentence.  The  constable  was  to  leave  Simancas, 
where  he  had  been  waiting  to  know  his  fate,  within 
three  days  ;  without  seeing  the  king,  he  was  to  go  to 
one  of  his  own  houses,  and  not  to  come  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  court  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  all  those  whom 
he  had  brought  into  the  king's  service  were  to  be  instantly 
dismissed. 

Disgusted  as  Alvaro  was  at  this  sentence,  expediency 
demanded  that  he  should  obey  it.  He  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Ayllon.  But  the  nobles  had  won  a  very  fruitless  victory. 
If  king  and  favourite  could  not  see  one  another,  they 
corresponded  daily,  and  Alvaro,  although  at  a  distance, 
was  still  his  master's  constant  adviser.  Other  articles  of 
the  pact  were  as  lightly  evaded.  The  constable's  creatures 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  offices ;  but  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  king  to  say  that  this  man  and  that  had  been 
preferred,  not  on  Alvaro's  recommendation,  but  on  his 
own  merits,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  contradict 
him.  As  for  Robres,  who  had  failed  so  signally  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  him,  he  was  now  without  a  friend.  Here 
at  last  was  a  point  on  which  all  could  agree.  The  unfortu- 
nate ex-minister  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  shortly 
languished  and  died. 

The  great  question  now  was  how  to  secure  the  recall  of 
Alvaro  before  the  end  of  eighteen  weary  months.  An 
ingenious  plot  was  concocted,  doubtless  by  the  constable 
himself.  Suddenly,  with  suspicious  suddenness,  one  would 
have  thought,  Juan  n.  began  to  show  a  most  unprecedented 
partiality  for  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Don  Enrique. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  clearing  the  Infante  of  all 
blame  in  the  old  affair  of  the  letters.  His  wife  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  and  treated  by  her  royal  brother  with 
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marked  respect.  The  Marquessate  of  Villena,  taken  away 
on  her  husband's  disgrace,  was  made  good  to  her. 

This  move  answered  admirably.  Juan  of  Navarre  grew 
jealous  of  his  brother's  sudden  rise.  He  began  to  make 
advances  to  De  Luna,  proposing  that  if  the  constable  would 
help  him  against  Enrique,  he  would  bring  the  constable 
back  to  court.  This  was  just  what  the  subtle  Alvaro 
wanted.  With  the  brothers  at  loggerheads,  he  had  no 
reason  to  fear  either  of  them.  Within  a  very  short  time 
he  was  back  again  by  the  king's  side,  vested  with  all  his 
old  power.  He  had  a  magnificent  homecoming. 

As  soon  as  he  had  known  that  his  recall  was  imminent, 
he  had  told  his  retainers  to  get  ready,  and  had  imported 
into  his  household  a  vast  number  of  tailors  and  smiths  to 
prepare  becoming  costumes  for  the  occasion.  It  must  have 
been  a  joy  to  this  lover  of  beautiful  things  to  have  all  the 
finest  workmen  of  Spain  there,  in  his  own  castle,  contriving 
costly  coats  and  exquisite  embroideries.  And  it  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  sight,  when  all  was  ready,  finer,  pre- 
sumably, than  the  pageant  when  Alvaro  had  been  made 
constable ;  for  the  chronicler  says  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  seen  to  equal  it.  Surrounded  by  the  gentlemen  of  his 
household — great  gentlemen  they  were,  too,  some  of  them — 
and  by  his  pages,  scions  of  the  proudest  houses  in  Castile, 
all  bravely  clad  and  bravely  mounted,  rode  the  superb 
author  of  it  all,  himself  dressed  simply,  but,  as  always,  with 
exquisite  taste,  in  a  dress  of  a  new  fashion.  The  king,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  great  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  his 
realm,  rode  halfway  to  meet  him  ;  with  him,  Don  Enrique 
and  Juan  of  Navarre,  to  whom  the  spectacle  can  have  given 
little  pleasure.  The  triumph  of  their  rival  was  complete. 
People  fell  over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  kiss  his  hand. 
'  Who  shall  describe/  asks  the  chronicler,  '  the  great  joy 
that  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  the  queen  had  in  the  con- 
stable and  his  knights  ?  And  all  with  one  voice  declared 
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that  well  was  his  coming  and  desired  by  all.  And  they 
embraced  one  another  and  wept  for  pleasure  and  said, 
"  Now  is  the  court  full  and  complete,  now  will  the  king's 
house  be  in  royal  estate,  for  the  constable  is  come  who  so 
ennobles  and  makes  it  splendid." 

No  doubt  the  zeal  of  the  partisan  colours  this  account : 
the  unknown  old  historian  worshipped  his  subject.  But 
Alvaro  de  Luna  certainly  stepped  straight  back  into  all 
or  more  than  all  his  old  authority.  His  enemies  were,  for 
the  time,  utterly  discomfited.  The  king  issued  an  edict 
sending  the  nobles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  partisans  of 
the  constable's,  back  to  their  own  homes,  and  enforced  it 
by  refusing  the  usual  free  lodging  to  any  who  came  thither 
except  on  the  royal  invitation. 

This  move  naturally  caused  the  intensest  indignation. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  chief  agent  of  Alvaro's  return,  was  the 
one  most  strongly  to  resent  the  direct  consequences  of  his 
own  policy.  While  lesser  men  went  submissively  to  their 
castles,  he  refused  to  budge.  Whereupon  came  a  note 
from  his  cousin  of  Castile,  a  polite  note  suggesting  that  his 
kingdom  must  have  need  of  him,  and  that  his  affairs  in 
Castile  should  be  well  tended  during  his  absence.  Navarre's 
answer  was  characterized  by  no  such  suavity,  and  it  took 
all  Alvaro  de  Lima's  tact  to  prevent  an  open  rupture.  The 
clever  constable,  however,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  before  Juan  of  Navarre  left  Castile  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  had  actually  been  formed  between  the 
two  kings.  Further,  Navarre  had  promised  to  bring  his 
brother,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  into  the  same  treaty. 

It  was  one  thing  for  the  King  of  Navarre  to  speak  for  his 
brother,  another  to  get  Aragon  to  corroborate  Navarre's 
words.  When  the  constable's  messengers  came  to  him 
asking  for  a  ratification  of  the  treaty,  Alfonso  gave  them 
but  a  cold  reception.  Far  from  granting  them  what  they 
had  come  for,  he  sent  them  away  empty-handed.  Then  he 
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summoned  his  brother  Don  Enrique  to  come  to  him  at 
Saragossa.  Enrique,  still  masquerading  as  a  court  favour- 
ite, got  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days  from  Castile.  It 
was  many  years  before  he  returned. 

One  of  the  constable's  requests  to  the  King  of  Aragon  had 
been  that  he  should  compose  the  unhappy  differences 
between  Juan  of  Navarre  and  the  Infante  Enrique.  In  this 
one  particular  Alfonso  showed  himself  compliant ;  but 
with  a  result  which,  lacking  the  expected  context,  was  little 
to  Alvaro's  liking.  After  years  of  interminable  shifting 
and  mutual  baffling,  which,  unless  we  banish  all  considera- 
tion of  any  other  motive  than  sheer  selfishness,  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  Enrique  and  Juan  at  last  found  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.  Alfonso,  who  had  hitherto  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  complicated  struggle,  had  now 
joined  them.  It  was  a  formidable  combination.  Alvaro's 
abilities  were  to  be  put  to  a  severer  test  than  they  had  ever 
yet  experienced. 

Neither  indecision  nor  lack  of  courage  can  possibly  be 
numbered  among  De  Luna's  faults.  In  crises,  like  the  one 
he  had  now  to  face,  he  ever  chose  a  bold  course.  Learning 
that  his  enemies  were  gathering  their  forces,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  two  monarchs  with  the  arrogant  message 
that  if  they  should  enter  the  Castilian  dominions  without 
the  king's  leave  they  would  be  treated  as  public  enemies. 
He  can  scarcely  have  expected — probably  did  not  hope — 
that  this  would  prove  any  check  to  their  advance  ;  but  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  on  the  return  of  an  unsubmissive 
answer,  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Aragonese  princes  in 
Castile  and  to  declare  war. 

Then  with  three  thousand  lances  and  two  hundred  light 
horsemen  he  advanced  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Aragon  and  Navarre,  who  were  already  in  Castile.  In  a 
few  days  the  armies  were  facing  one  another,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  settlement  of  the  old  quarrel  was  in  sight.  But  that 
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settlement  was  destined  to  be  delayed  for  another  fifteen 
years.  The  Pope,  seeing  how  serious  things  had  become, 
had  sent  his  legate,  Cardinal  de  Foix,  to  intervene,  and  the 
cardinal  was  well  backed  by  the  Queen  of  Aragon,  who,  as 
wife  to  Alfonso  and  sister  to  Juan  n.,  was  anxious  to  make 
peace  between  the  two  parties.  To  this  end  she  sent  for 
the  constable. 

The  terms  she  proposed  were  scarcely  likely  to  commend 
themselves  to  Alvaro,  for,  however  reasonable  they  might 
be,  they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Aragonese  party.  Briefly, 
they  were  that  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
princes  should  be  restored,  that  Don  Enrique  should  be  re- 
instated in  all  his  offices,  and  that  the  declaration  of  war 
should  be  revoked.  In  return,  the  queen  promised  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  return  peaceably  to  his  own  king- 
dom. Don  Alvaro  explained  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
accept  such  conditions,  but,  on  the  queen's  insisting,  he 
agreed  to  do  what  he  could  to  persuade  King  Juan.  On 
this  understanding  the  hostile  armies  turned  homewards 
without  a  blow  struck. 

Then  Maria  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  leaving 
Alvaro  to  deal  with  Juan  n.,  as  had  been  arranged,  she  her- 
self stole  a  march  on  the  Castilian  army,  got  to  the  court 
first,  was  courteously  received  by  her  brother,  and  preferred 
her  petition.  Juan's  answer  is  easy  to  guess.  He  must 
wait  to  consult  his  constable. 

When  the  constable  arrived  he  was  in  no  mood  to  be 
gracious.  Naturally  enough,  he  chose  to  consider  Maria's 
conduct  a  direct  insult  to  himself.  He  instructed  the  king 
not  only  to  reject  her  overtures,  but  to  inform  her  of  his 
intention  to  march  against  Aragon.  The  queen  was  furious, 
and  she  vented  her  wrath  on  Alvaro  without  restraint. 
As  she  left  the  city,  the  constable  rode  a  league  by  her  side. 
For  the  whole  way  he  had  to  endure  her  tirades,  and  he 
turned  back  with  her  thunders  still  in  his  ears.  He  turned 
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back  to  equip  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Juan  n.  was 
to  ride  in  person  against  his  cousin. 

Before  he  commenced  this  invasion,  the  king,  acting  on 
a  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Queen  Maria,  sent  a  herald 
to  Alfonso  to  propose  fresh  terms  of  peace.  This  was  merely 
a  form,  however.  The  constable,  bent  on  punishing  the 
whole  house  of  Aragon,  had  taken  care  to  make  the  terms 
unpalatable.  Alfonso's  dominions  should  go  unmolested, 
if  he  would  undertake  to  interfere  no  more  between  Castile, 
Navarre,  and  Enrique.  Whatever  his  inclinations,  the 
honour  of  Fernando's  heir  would  not  permit  him  to  abandon 
his  brothers  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  His  answer  was 
prompt  and  to  the  point. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  war  that  followed  all  these  pre- 
liminaries, and  there  is  no  need  to  follow  its  course  in  detail. 
Juan  ii.  established  himself  and  his  army  at  Huerta,  a 
border  town,  whence  the  indefatigable  constable  made  a 
series  of  raids,  burning  and  looting  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Tired  of  this  game,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the  two  kings  to 
come  and  fight  him,  but  got  no  answer.  So  he  turned  back 
into  Castile,  leaving  his  foot  to  look  after  the  frontier 
towns,  and  rode  with  his  horse  against  the  Infantes  Enrique 
and  Pedro,  who  had  occupied  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Castile  and  on  the  borders 
of  Portugal.  But  the  Infantes  showed  no  more  enterprise 
than  their  royal  brothers.  On  the  approach  of  their  redoubt- 
able enemy,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  Albuquerque, 
prepared,  if  need  be,  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal. 

Albuquerque  was  too  strong  a  place  for  De  Luna  and  his 
horsemen  to  tackle,  so,  after  making  himself  master  of 
various  towns  in  Estremadura,  he  returned  to  Castile  for 
reinforcements.  Then,  bringing  the  king  with  him,  he  laid 
siege  to  Albuquerque. 

Meanwhile,  Alfonso  v.  was  growing  weary  of  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  He  had  less  stake  in  the  issue  of  the  war 
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than  his  brothers.  If  his  side  lost,  indeed,  it  might  be  ill 
for  him  ;  but  if  it  won,  he  had  little  to  gain,  while  Enrique 
and  Juan  had  broad  lands  in  Castile  to  recover.  He  had 
far  more  urgent  business  elsewhere.  He  decided  to  throw 
up  this  profitless  war,  and  make  an  expedition  to  Italy  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  disputed  throne  of  Naples. 

With  Alfonso  defecting  and  the  Infantes  in  a  corner, 
Juan  of  Navarre  was  powerless  to  carry  on  the  feud.  Smart- 
ing as  he  still  was  under  the  insult  of  his  expulsion  from 
Castile,  he  was  obliged,  with  whatever  ill  grace,  to  fall  in 
with  his  brother's  proposals  to  send  ambassadors  repre- 
senting both  kingdoms  to  treat  with  his  namesake.  He 
chose  Don  Guillen  de  Vique  to  speak  for  him,  and  the  titular 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  his  queen,  while  Aragon  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Lerida. 

The  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  King  of  Castile 
in  council.  The  Bishop  of  Lerida  spoke  first,  dwelling  on 
the  great  good  which  Don  Fernando,  the  late  King  of  Aragon, 
had  done  for  Castile,  and  also  on  the  services  rendered  to 
Juan  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  But  the  sting  of  the  speech 
was  in  its  tail.  There  had  been  some  one  (whom  the  ambas- 
sador did  not  name)  who,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  had  hindered 
Juan  from  granting  an  interview  to  his  royal  cousins  when 
they  had  offered  to  come  to  him  peaceably  and  without 
guards.  That  man  was  worthy  of  all  blame.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre  did  little  but  endorse  his  colleague's  words, 
but  as  for  Don  Guillen  de  Vique,  he  made  no  long  speech. 
He  flung  a  challenge  to  the  author  of  the  troubles. 

Then  the  constable  rose  to  his  feet.  The  discreet  ambas- 
sadors had  been  careful  not  to  name  him  at  whom  they  had 
been  flinging  their  reproaches.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  whom  they  meant,  and  it  did  not  suit  Alvaro's  policy 
to  pretend  ignorance.  So  he  stood  up  to  clear  himself  :  a 
little,  bald  man,  stammering  slightly  in  his  speech.  But 
the  small  stature  would  be  forgotten  in  the  well-knit, 
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upright  pose,  and  the  hesitancy  was  of  the  tongue,  not  of 
the  brain.  He  was  blamed,  he  said,  for  hindering  an 
interview  which  it  was  taken  for  granted  would  have 
prevented  the  present  disturbances.  He  had  certainly 
been  opposed  to  the  interview.  He  had  reason,  as  he  was 
ready  to  prove.  He  could  show  that  the  princes  intended 
no  good  to  His  Majesty  of  Castile  nor  to  his  kingdom  when 
they  asked  for  that  interview.  Then  he  produced  certain 
letters,  purporting  to  be  from  Alfonso  v.  to  the  grandees 
of  Castile,  offering  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  join 
him  against  their  lord.  A  certain  man  near  the  king, 
whom  he  would  not  name,  he  added,  had  been  approached 
in  the  same  manner.  What  of  their  harmless,  beneficent 
interview  now  ?  he  concluded  scornfully. 

Whether  the  compromising  letters  were  genuine,  or,  as 
were  probably  those  which  had  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  Don  Enrique,  the  fruit  of  the  constable's  Machiavellian 
cunning,  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  ambassadors  evidently 
were  not  sufficiently  sure  of  their  ground  to  fling  a  charge 
of  forgery  in  their  enemy's  face.  They  appealed  instead 
to  the  councillors,  who  were  more  their  friends  than  Alvaro's. 
This  war  between  princes  of  the  same  blood  was  getting 
on  their  consciences,  they  said.  The  Castilian  nobles 
agreed  with  them.  Together,  accordingly,  they  patched 
up  a  truce  to  last  five  years,  with  a  penalty  of  two  million 
crowns  on  whoever  broke  it.  While  it  lasted,  Juan  n.  was 
to  do  no  harm  to  the  Castilian  possessions  of  the  Infantes, 
who  on  their  part  were  neither  to  enter  the  country,  nor  to 
send  any  one  thither  except  their  rent  collectors.  This 
arranged,  the  ambassadors  departed. 

Could  he  have  had  his  own  way,  Alvaro  de  Luna  would 
have  continued  the  war.  He  was  already  master  of  the 
situation.  With  Alfonso's  support  withdrawn,  the  other 
brothers  would  have  been  powerless  against  him.  They 
would  have  had  such  a  drubbing  that  they  would  have  been 
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constrained  for  the  future  to  leave  the  constable  in  peace. 
That  was  why  Alvaro  had  taken  such  a  hostile  tone  with 
the  ambassadors.  He  had  no  desire  for  a  truce.  But  even 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  war  single-handed,  and  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  council  to  support  him. 

For  the  lords  of  Castile  did  not  love  him,  and  since  the 
war  they  had  loved  him  less.  From  the  first  they  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  their  sympathies  were  all  on  the  enemy's 
side.  They  would  far  rather  have  seen  the  Infantes,  men 
of  royal  blood,  round  their  king,  than  this  upstart  favourite, 
one  whose  birth  was  shameful.  Juan  might  heap  honours 
on  him ;  he  could  not  make  him  popular.  His  high- 
handed conduct  of  the  war  made  him  hated  by  the  people 
as  well  as  by  the  peers.  He  emptied  the  treasury  with  no 
warrant  other  than  the  weak  king's,  no  warrant  but  his 
own,  that  is  to  say.  He  openly  scorned  the  cortes.  Some 
of  his  actions  bordered  on  the  outrageous  :  he  threw  the 
dowager  Queen  of  Aragon  into  prison,  and  appropriated 
her  lands,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  had  to  intervene. 
Nevertheless,  the  princes  of  Aragon  had  deliberately  pro- 
voked him.  If  they  had  left  him  alone,  Castile  would  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  country  under  his  sway. 
That  is  no  empty  assertion.  In  spite  of  the  troubles  in 
high  places,  the  peasantry  did  prosper  exceedingly  during 
the  years  of  his  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
fine  administrator.  And  when  he  made  war,  he  did  it 
thoroughly. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  fond  of  fighting. 
One  war  ended,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  another.  He 
stayed  only  to  marry  his  second  wife,  Juana  Pimentel, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Benevente,  and  to  take  part  in 
celebrations  disappointingly  curtailed  by  the  inopportune 
death  of  the  bride's  grandmother.  Then  he  rode  south 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

While  Castile  and  Aragon  were  bickering  one  with  another, 
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the  infidels  had  been  left  unharassed.  Now,  however,  Juan, 
mindful  of  his  country's  old  tradition,  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  against  them.  To  this  end  he  had  summoned 
the  powerful  lord,  Diego  Gomes  de  Sandoual,  Count  of 
Castro  Xeris,  to  come  to  court  and  to  take  command  of 
his  forces.  He  met  with  a  flat  refusal,  nor  could  any  per- 
suasion make  the  count  amenable.  This  attitude  of  sulky 
defiance  was  characteristic  of  the  Castilian  nobles.  If 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  constable,  they  would  do  as 
little  as  they  might  to  help  him  or  his  master. 

So  it  fell,  after  all,  to  the  great  minister's  lot  to  do  this 
as  all  other  work  of  the  kingdom.  He  determined  to  make 
the  expedition  a  powerful  one.  Raising  all  the  money 
that  an  expensive  rebellion  had  left  available,  he  got  to- 
gether an  imposing  host.  Then  in  the  old  courtly  fashion 
he  sent  his  cartel  to  the  Moorish  king,  Mahommed-ibn-Azar, 
to  announce  his  intention  of  attacking  him.  But  the  infidel 
showed  little  zeal  to  meet  the  redoubtable  constable  in  the 
open  field.  He  prepared  to  keep  to  his  walled  towns,  and 
let  the  enemy  do  his  worst  by  burning  and  harrying  without. 

This  Alvaro  did  pretty  effectively.  While  Marshal 
Garcia  Herrera  besieged  and  took  Ximena,  he,  with  three 
thousand  horsemen,  crossed  the  border  and  ravaged  the 
countryside,  just  as  he  had  lately  fretted  the  edges  of 
Aragon.  Then  he  rode  back  to  Eccia,  where  the  king  was 
waiting  with  the  main  army,  comprising  seventy  thousand 
footmen  and  eight  or  nine  thousand  horse.  To  a  man  of 
Juan's  temperament  war  must  have  been  utterly  abhorrent, 
yet  he  was  a  member  of  all  his  constable's  expeditions.  At 
this  period  he  was  so  dependent  on  him,  that  he  had  rather 
endure  almost  any  personal  discomfort  than  be  absent 
from  his  side. 

The  presence  of  this  great  host  within  his  borders  drove 
the  Moor  at  last  to  active  opposition.  He  was  threatened 
with  isolation  behind  the  walls  to  which  he  had  looked  for 
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protection.  There  was  no  alternative  to  giving  Don  Alvaro 
the  battle  for  which  he  asked.  The  forces  met  on  a  Sunday 
(i  July  1431),  at  a  place  called  Higuercula,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  rout  of  the  infidels.  More  than  ten  thousand  of 
them  were  left  on  the  field,  while  of  the  Christians  but 
seven  or  eight  hundred  got  their  death.  Great  was  the  joy 
in  the  Spanish  camp.  The  constable  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  this  sort.  He  made  a  magnificent  tournament, 
in  which  fifteen  knights  clad  in  yellow  jousted  against 
fifteen  in  white.  On  the  attacking  side  rode  the  king 
himself,  and  broke  two  lances.  A  sumptuous  supper 
followed,  at  which  Juan  and  all  the  lords  in  the  army  were 
royally  entertained. 

Don  Alvaro  proposed  to  move  next  against  Granada 
itself,  and  started  by  laying  waste  the  country  all  round  the 
city.  His  intentions,  however,  were  frustrated  by  bad 
news  from  home.  A  plot  against  his  life  had  already  been 
discovered  in  the  camp.  Now  he  learned  that  the  nobles 
left  in  Castile  were  scheming  his  downfall.  Although 
Granada  was  actually  invested,  he  hurried  back  to  the 
capital,  heedless  of  the  charge  of  having  been  bought  off 
with  Mahommed's  money. 

If  there  really  was  any  concerted  plan  against  him,  it 
melted  at  his  approach.  Nevertheless,  he  took  energetic 
measures  against  the  enemies  whom  he  had  better  reason 
to  fear  than  all  the  Moors  of  Granada.  On  the  charge  of 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  several  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  Castile  were 
cast  into  prison.  Short  of  organized  revolt,  opposition  was 
useless.  It  merely  meant,  at  the  lightest,  the  loss  of  all 
hope  of  future  favours  from  the  king.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  preferred,  with  whatever  loss  of 
dignity,  to  make  at  least  an  outer  show  of  acquiescence  in 
the  ways  of  the  all-powerful  favourite. 

With  his  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  in  sup- 
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pression,  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
glory.  He  was  Constable  of  Castile  and  Duke  of  Truxillo, 
many  times  a  count,  and  lord  of  seventy  towns  and  castles. 
He  lived  in  a  state  of  royal  magnificence.  His  retinue 
consisted  of  a  thousand  lances,  and  many  youths  of  the 
noblest  blood  learned  knighthood  in  his  house  ;  for,  though 
he  had  many  enemies,  there  were  those  who  were  glad 
enough  to  send  their  sons  to  him,  and  his  marriages  had 
allied  him  with  some  of  the  bluest  blood  of  Spain.  His 
income  was  colossal,  but  his  expenditure  was  on  the  same 
great  scale  ;  and  if  he  was  acquisitive,  he  was  also  generous. 
His  dependants  received  splendid  salaries.  Nor  was  he 
forgetful  of  his  kinsmen.  The  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  the 
greatest  prize  in  the  Church,  falling  vacant,  he  got  it,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  blue-blooded  ecclesiastics  who  were  con- 
tending for  it,  for  his  mother's  son,  Juan  de  Cerezeula,  who 
was  already  Archbishop  of  Seville.  When  the  Dona  Juana 
bore  the  constable  a  son,  the  king  stood  sponsor  and  pre- 
sented the  mother  with  a  ruby  and  diamond  jewel  worth 
a  thousand  doubloons  ;  the  whole  court  being  entertained 
at  a  dinner  and  ball  such  as  might  well  have  celebrated  the 
christening  of  an  Infante. 

Thus,  on  the  surface,  peace  reigned.  The  truce  with 
Aragon  and  Navarre  was,  on  the  point  of  expiring,  renewed 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
of  Juan's  son  and  heir,  Enrique,  Prince  of  Asturias,  with 
Blanca,  Infanta  of  Navarre.  But  the  constable  still 
followed  his  policy  of  meting  hard  measure  to  those  who 
dared  to  dispute  his  authority.  Eventually  this  led  to 
serious  consequences.  Alvaro,  who  loved  good  lands,  had 
a  habit  of  taking  any  he  wanted  with  a  high  hand  and  giving 
inferior  estates  of  his  own  in  exchange.  A  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this  led  to  expostulations  from  Pero  Manrique, 
Adelantado  of  Leon,  who,  as  a  high  official  and  an  old  friend 
of  Alvaro's,  thought  himself  privileged  to  speak  frankly. 
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So  he  not  only  thwarted  the  constable,  but  told  the  king 
very  plainly  what  he  thought  of  the  constable's  ways.  He 
heard  nothing  either  from  Juan  or  Alvaro  until  his  next 
appearance  in  the  Council  Chamber,  when  he  was  invited 
to  the  constable's  lodgings.  There  he  dined  and  was 
pleasantly  entertained.  After  dinner,  Alavro  went  out. 
Manrique  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

The  imprisonment  of  an  Adelantado,  it  seems,  even  if 
the  work  of  an  Alvaro  de  Luna,  does  not  pass  without 
comment.  The  affair  caused  a  veritable  panic.  No  one 
knew  whether  they  were  safe  or  not.  Frightened  nobles 
met  for  secret  conferences.  Juan,  on  his  part,  seeing  the 
disturbance  of  his  realm,  grew  alarmed.  To  lend  some 
colour  of  legality  to  proceedings,  he  summoned  his  admiral 
to  advise  him  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  Manrique ; 
and  when  the  admiral  refused  to  come  to  court  without 
letters  of  security,  they  were  sent  him,  apparently,  without 
any  notice  taken  of  the  implied  insult.  The  result  of  the 
ensuing  conversation  was  that  the  Adelantado  was  to  be  kept 
a  prisoner  for  two  years,  but  not  under  close  confinement. 
He  was  sent  to  Fonte  Duena  with  a  strong  guard.  His 
wife  and  two  daughters  joined  him  there ;  whence  shortly 
the  whole  family  made  their  escape  by  means  of  a  rope 
tied  to  the  bars  behind  which,  in  spite  of  the  king's  promise, 
Manrique  had  been  placed. 

The  fugitives  hurried  to  Enzinas,  the  strong  home  of 
their  kinsman,  the  Count  of  Ledesma,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
constable's.  By  him  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  on 
the  next  day  all  repaired  to  Rioseco,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  admiral. 

That  dignitary,  incensed,  doubtless,  at  the  scant  regard 
with  which  his  advice  had  been  treated,  determined  vigor- 
ously to  espouse  Manrique's  cause.  He  invited  all  the 
bishops  and  nobles,  who  would  come,  to  Rioseco,  and  with 
their  help  composed  an  ultimatum  which  he  sent  to  Juan. 
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Either  Alvaro  and  his  creatures  were  to  be  banished  for  a 
time  from  the  king's  presence,  or  else  the  Counts  of  Haro 
and  Castro,  the  Master  of  Calatrava,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Palencia  were  to  be  sent  to  hear  what  the  admiral  and  his 
friends  had  to  say  about  him.  The  names  in  the  second 
alternative  are  those  of  men  who  were  held  in  high  honour. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  reason  of  their  choice.  All  of 
them  were  at  that  time  in  prison  for  presuming  to  disap- 
prove of  the  constable,  and  if  they  were  to  go  to  Rioseco 
they  would  have  to  be  released. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  did  not  go  to  Rioseco.  The  king 
did  not  even  answer  the  admiral's  letter.  Instead,  he 
sent  to  France  for  mercenaries,  and  offered  to  restore  the 
Aragonese  princes  their  lands  in  Castile  if  they  would  come 
to  his  assistance.  Alfonso  v.  was  comfortable  in  Naples, 
to  which  he  had  made  good  his  claim.  He  found  it  more  to 
his  liking  than  strenuous  Spain.  Navarre  and  Don  Enrique 
accepted  their  cousin's  invitation.  At  the  eleventh  hour, 
however,  Enrique  changed  his  mind,  went  to  Valladolid, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgent  nobles. 

This  development  entirely  nonplussed  Alvaro,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  bully  the  nobles  into  submission  by 
force  of  numbers.  Now  the  strength  of  the  opposed  parties 
was  equalized,  and  if  there  were  fighting  it  would  be  serious . 
Neither  side  being  anxious  for  war,  negotiations  were  opened 
again.  One  would  have  thought  they  might  have  been 
tired  of  words  ;  so  many  promises  had  already  been  made 
and  broken  in  the  wretched  business.  But  negotiate  they 
did,  and  with  very  little  result ;  until  the  king,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  remembered  him  of  the  aids  of  religion. 
He  got  small  comfort  from  the  friars  he  consulted,  who 
threatened  him  with  the  fires  of  hell  if  he  brought  war  to 
his  kingdom.  Juan  n.,  most  superstitious  of  men,  implored 
them  to  settle  the  troubles  for  him.  This  the  holy  men 
refused  to  do,  but  their  words  bore  fruit  in  a  message  to 
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the  nobles  more  conciliatory  than  usual,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Alvaro,  who  disliked  friars  and  saw  in  their  influ- 
ence over  the  king  a  menace  to  himself.  The  conference 
that  followed  did  not,  in  fact,  end  much  to  his  benefit.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  leave  the  court  for  six  months, 
during  which  he  was  to  hold  no  communication  with  the 
king  ;  Juan  of  Navarre  and  the  Infante  Enrique  were  to 
have  their  lands  again  ;  troops  were  to  be  disbanded,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  general  indemnity. 

Although  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  this  sounds  an  extremely 
just  arrangement.  It  treated  the  constable  with  great 
moderation.  That  was  why  it  was  so  utterly  ineffectual. 
Moderation  was  little  use  where  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  con- 
cerned. Half  measures  are  no  good  against  a  great  man. 
The  constable,  it  is  true,  left  the  court  on  the  day  that  the 
agreement  was  signed.  But  he  had  already  laid  his  plans. 

With  superb  effrontery,  he  had  made  his  first  advances 
to  the  admiral,  staunchest  of  his  foemen,  offering  him  the 
highest  power  if  he  would  be  his  man.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  admiral's  indignant  refusal,  he  next  went  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville.  There  his  success  was  greater. 
The  archbishop  agreed  to  take  the  favourite's  place  with  all 
its  advantages  and,  in  return,  to  do  his  utmost  to  aid  Alvaro 
in  his  scheme  for  thwarting  his  enemies.  As  for  Juan 
himself,  he  was  not  even  given  a  word  in  the  choice  of  his 
intimates. 

The  constable's  plan  was  simple  enough.  It  recalls  the 
trick  by  which  years  before  he  had  got  Juan  and  himself 
out  of  Don  Enrique's  power.  He  knew  that  as  long  as  the 
king  remained  surrounded  by  his  hostile  nobles,  dominated 
by  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  would  do  nothing  for  his  friend. 
No  one,  not  even  Alvaro,  at  a  distance,  could  fight  against 
those  who  had  the  weak  monarch's  immediate  ear.  The 
constable  had,  therefore,  instructed  the  Archbishop  of 
Seville  to  induce  Juan  to  escape  from  his  virtual  captors. 
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So  one  morning  the  King  of  Castile  rode  a-hunting,  and 
the  chase  was  so  long  that  it  brought  him  at  last  to  Sala- 
manca, a  good  sixty  miles  from  Valladolid.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  received  there  with  small  enthusiasm  and  had  to 
be  content  with  a  private  house  for  his  lodging  ;  for  the 
archdeacon,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  other  side,  had 
the  hardihood  to  shut  the  palace  against  his  lord.  But 
this  surreptitious  and  undignified  flight  had  given  him  a  good 
start  of  his  nobles,  and  when  he  heard  they  were  after  him 
he  went  on  to  Bonilla,  with  Avila  for  his  ultimate  goal. 
But  he  was  too  late.  Avila  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  So  he  stayed  where  he  was,  and  sent  the  good 
Archbishop  of  Seville  to  make  terms. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  had  not  been  idle.  When  the 
archbishop  arrived  they  presented  him  with  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  constable,  comprising  twelve  long  articles,  with 
which  they  sent  him  back  to  the  king.  Their  labour  was 
wasted,  however.  Juan  ignored  this  imposing  document, 
and  when,  after  waiting  some  days,  the  nobles  sent  to  him 
requesting  him  to  summon  a  cortes,  he  gave  them  the  vaguest 
of  answers. 

He  was  determined  to  support  his  favourite  through 
thick  and  thin.  As  he  could  not  have  him  at  his  side,  he 
did  the  next  best  thing.  He  established  his  son,  the  young 
Enrique,  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  a  household  of  his  own,  and 
appointed  Alvaro  de  Luna  his  major-domo.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  to  bring  his  son  under  the  fascination  he  himself 
had  felt  so  strongly,  and  to  secure  the  constable  a  following 
among  the  younger  generation.  It  was  a  well  thought  out 
plan,  and  one  which  might  easily  have  been  successful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  failed  dismally. 

Prince  Enrique  was  a  weakling  like  his  father,  just  as 
easily  led.  His  reign  is  one  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  annals 
of  Spain,  far  more  disgraceful  than  Juan's,  unlike  whom 
he  had  positive  as  well  as  negative  vices.  To  a  young 
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man  of  this  type  Alvaro's  charms  would  inevitably 
appeal. 

Unfortunately,  the  prince  already  had  a  favourite  of  his 
own,  Don  Juan  Pacheico,  the  first  of  that  series  of  depraved 
young  men  who  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Enrique  iv. 
of  Castile.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  major-domo,  who  fore- 
saw and  forestalled  so  many  dangers,  did  not  make  it  his 
business  to  nip  this  friendship  in  the  bud.  He  probably 
thought  that  so  young  and  unimportant  a  person  could  do 
him  little  harm  ;  an  unpardonable  mistake,  when  one  con- 
siders the  power  that  Alvaro  himself  had  wielded  when 
little  more  than  a  boy. 

For  whatever  reason,  Pacheico  was  left  to  use  his  influence 
with  Prince  Enrique  at  his  own  sweet  will.  He  used  it 
further  to  complicate  the  tangled  affairs  of  poor  Castile. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  De  Luna's  enemies,  possibly  in  their 
pay,  and  he  persuaded  Enrique  to  leave  his  house,  join  the 
nobles,  and  declare  against  his  father.  With  him  went  his 
mother,  Queen  Maria,  who  as  an  Aragonese  princess  can 
hardly  have  had  much  love  for  Alvaro. 

With  the  queen-consort  and  the  heir  to  the  throne 
against  him,  the  constable  was  indeed  in  greater  straits 
than  he  had  ever  been  hitherto.  He  tried  to  bluff ;  rode 
with  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  six  hundred 
horsemen  to  Casarruvias,  and  when  the  admiral,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged,  did  not  come  to  drive  him  away,  he 
returned  to  Maqueda,  where  he  was  staying,  in  triumph. 
When  he  heard  of  this  proceeding,  Don  Fadrique,  the 
admiral,  sent  an  envoy  to  Alvaro  to  say  he  was  quite 
willing  to  meet  him,  and,  after  the  going  and  coming  of 
several  messengers,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  great  men 
should  break  lances  in  the  fields  of  Maqueda  ;  as  doubtless 
they  would  have  done,  had  not  a  messenger  come  from  the 
king  to  prevent  them.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should 
have  paid  any  attention  to  their  ineffectual  sovereign's  veto. 
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It  was  not  Alvaro's  way  to  allow  himself  to  be  ordered  by 
Juan.  It  is  a  sign,  perhaps,  that  his  superb  assurance  was 
weakening.  With  all  the  world  against  him,  he  dared  not 
risk  losing  his  only  friend,  though  that  friend  were  but  the 
king.  He  may  even  have  felt  already  that  he  did  not 
stand  so  high  in  Juan's  regard  as  of  old.  He  may  have  had 
some  presage  of  what  was  to  come. 

For  it  was  certainly  Alvaro  and  not  the  admiral  who 
shirked  the  battle.  The  latter  showed  no  signs  of  sub- 
missiveness.  He  could  not  break  a  lance  on  an  absent 
body,  but  he  did  all  the  damage  he  could  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maqueda,  then  went  to  Yllescas,  drove  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  thence  to  Madrid,  and  laid  violent  hands 
on  that  ecclesiastic's  goods  wherever  he  could  find  them. 
The  nobles  were  strong  enough  to  be  arrogant.  They 
looked  like  making  short  work  of  the  constable's  possessions. 

As  for  Alvaro,  he  fled  to  the  king,  and,  with  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  storm  from  his  own  lands,  persuaded  him 
to  attack  the  King  of  Navarre's,  which  was  done  with  such 
good  effect  that  Olmeido  and  Medina  were  soon  in  royal 
hands.  But  this  was  only  a  short-lived  triumph.  While 
Juan  was  still  actually  in  Medina,  the  enemy's  army  came 
up  and  was  let  into  the  town.  Navarre,  Don  Enrique,  and 
all  the  great  nobles  waited  on  the  king  and  kissed  his  hand. 
With  them  came  the  queen,  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  It  was  a  family  re-union,  and 
all  very  friendly.  The  king  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect.  But  there  was  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
nobles  were  to  have  their  way.  As  a  matter  of  form,  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  was  referred  to  Queen  Maria,  the 
prince,  the  admiral,  and  the  Count  of  Alva — a  partial  com- 
mittee enough.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  fresh 
decree  against  the  constable,  severer  than  any  he  had  yet 
contrived  to  evade.  He  was  to  go  into  exile  for  six  years, 
with  a  choice  of  but  two  of  his  towns,  San  Martin  del  Valle 
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and  Riaza,  for  his  dwelling-place.  He  was  to  hold  no 
communication  with  the  king.  He  was  to  have  but 
fifty  men  in  his  retinue.  Nine  fair  lordships  and  his  eldest 
legitimate  son  must  he  give  for  securities  that  he  would 
bide  by  this  onerous  sentence.  Then,  that  this  might  not 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  other  measures  taken  against  their 
brilliant  enemy,  the  nobles  took  solemn  oath, '  That  no  one 
of  them  should  seek  to  have  the  king's  favour  more  than 
another  and  that  they  would  never  enter  into  any  corre- 
spondence with  the  constable.' 

Things  looked  very  black  for  Alvaro,  but  his  impertinence 
at  this  crisis  was  splendid.  One  after  the  other,  he  went 
to  his  three  great  enemies,  the  admiral,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  Infante  Enrique  of  Aragon,  and  offered  them  the 
place  of  king's  favourite  during  his  absence  and  his  utmost 
service  on  his  return  if  they  would  work  for  his  speedy 
restoration.  They  compared  notes  afterwards.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Navarre  and  Enrique,  at  least  (for  the  admiral 
seems  to  have  been  passably  honest),  refused  Alvaro's 
offer  from  doubt  of  his  good  faith  rather  than  from  any 
higher  motive.  Refuse  they  did,  for  whatever  reason, 
and  when  to  this  rebuff  was  added  the  sudden  death  of  his 
brother  and  chief  ally,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  con- 
stable began  to  despair.  He  thought  of  retiring  to  Portugal, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  of  ending  his  days  there  in  privacy 
and  peace. 

But  the  fates  were  working  out  a  more  fitting  end  to 
his  extraordinary  career.  Alvaro  de  Luna  had  always 
found  his  staunchest  allies  in  the  Church,  by  the  simple 
means  of  filling  vacant  sees  with  his  creatures.  Toledo, 
Segovia,  Seville  had  all  been  his  friends  and  shared  his 
fortunes.  Another  ecclesiastic  who  owed  him  allegiance 
was  Lope  Barrientos,  Bishop  of  Avila. 

Now  Barrientos,  besides  being  bishop,  was  chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  He  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
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Pacheico,  the  prince's  favourite,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  as  an  enemy  to  the  constable.  The  bishop  had  a 
subtle  tongue,  appealed  alike  to  the  young  man's  ambition 
and  to  his  conscience.  He  would  go  further  if  he  helped 
to  restore  the  constable  than  if  the  nobles  remained  in  power. 
That  was  obviously  true.  It  was  an  ill  thing  to  have  set 
son  against  father.  Apparently  Pacheico  thought  it  was. 
He  let  himself  be  persuaded. 

The  bishop  unfolded  his  plan.  Pacheico  was  to  win 
Prince  Enrique  round  to  Alvaro's  cause,  and  then  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  with  him  to  Segovia.  This  was  easily 
done.  Asturias,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  wax  in  his 
favourite's  hands.  Navarre  and  the  admiral  were  obstacles. 
They  objected  to  the  journey  to  Segovia,  objected,  especi- 
ally, to  the  bishop  being  of  the  party.  They  reluctantly 
consented  on  being  assured  that  he  was  not  going  to  stay 
at  the  town,  but  would  go  back  at  once  to  his  own  palace 
at  Bonilla. 

On  the  journey  the  bishop  sent  a  letter  to  the  constable, 
presumably  at  one  or  other  of  the  towns  named  for  his 
exile,  bidding  him  not  to  go  into  Portugal,  as  friends  were 
working  for  him.  Alvaro  received  this  message  with  re- 
served enthusiasm.  He  had  no  particular  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  the  prince.  Enrique  was  a  young  man,  he 
said,  and  might  not  have  the  firmness  to  go  through  with  a 
difficult  business  ;  besides,  the  enemy  were  still  too  strong. 
He  had  his  suspicions  of  Pacheico,  too,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  say  so.  The  younger  favourite  was  near  akin  to  the 
admiral,  and  this  might  be  a  trap  laid  by  that  redoubtable 
gentleman  to  lead  the  constable  into  some  folly,  and  so 
furnish  an  excuse  for  ending  him. 

Eventually,  however,  Alvaro  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  entered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  bishop 
and  the  prince.  The  whole  negotiation  was  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  yet,  by  some  means  or  another, 
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the  nobles  got  wind  of  it.  They  summoned  Prince  Enrique 
to  return  at  once  to  the  court,  a  command  which  he  showed 
no  reluctance  in  obeying,  as  it  had  been  arranged  by  the 
conspirators  that  no  steps  were  to  be  taken  until  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  the  king.  This,  he  found  on  his 
arrival,  to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Juan  was  as 
much  a  nonentity  in  his  own  court  as  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  days  of  the  constable's  power.  Navarre  was  absolute 
master,  and  kept  his  cousin  a  virtual  prisoner.  Seditious 
conversation  was  almost  impossible. 

At  last  the  resourceful  Bishop  of  Avila  hit  on  a  plan  for 
communicating  the  secret.  He  contrived  to  give  Juan 
some  hint  of  what  was  in  the  air.  Next  day  Juan  kept  his 
bed  with  a  cold  which  the  bishop's  whisperings  had  given 
him.  The  prince  came  to  the  bedside,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  father's  health.  When  he 
went  out  he  held,  folded  small  in  his  hand,  a  paper  on 
which  the  king  promised  to  aid  him  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power  against  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  friends.  He 
had  left  the  counterpart  with  Juan,  whose  joyful  counten- 
ance is  said  to  have  aroused  suspicion. 

Something,  at  any  rate,  made  the  enemy  uneasy.  The 
admiral  warned  Avila  to  be  careful  what  he  was  about,  and 
the  bishop  had  to  appease  him  by  protestations  of  his  hatred 
of  De  Luna.  Prince  Enrique  did  the  same,  and,  though  he 
insisted  on  going  back  to  Segovia  for  a  time,  he  named  a  day  at 
which  all  parties  should  meet  at  Arevalo  to  consult  how  they 
might  best  rid  themselves  for  ever  of  their  common  enemy. 

The  Bishop  of  Avila  was  sent  to  Arevalo  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  But  when  Juan  of  Navarre  arrived  and  found 
that  he  had  been  provided  with  lodgings  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  and  his  guards  at  the  other,  he  raised  an  objection. 
He  refused  to  walk  into  a  death-trap,  and,  when  the  bishop 
refused  to  alter  his  arrangements,  he  withdrew  with  all  his 
retinue. 
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Arriving  tp  find  Navarre  not  there,  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
feigned  great  indignation.  He  charged  his  uncle  with 
secret  intentions  on  the  constable's  behalf,  and  declared 
himself  free  of  all  engagements.  The  admiral  was  sent  to 
pacify  him,  but  the  prince  only  became  more  implacable. 
He  demanded  that  his  father  should  be  set  at  liberty  and 
restored  to  his  full  power,  and  that  Navarre  should  take  his 
men  out  of  the  royal  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  bishop  had  been 
busily  beating  up  the  constable's  friends,  who  flocked  into 
Avila  with  their  followers.  The  constable  himself  was  the 
first  to  arrive  with  an  army  of  five  hundred  men,  which 
soon  grew  to  fifteen  hundred. 

Not  feeling  strong  enough  to  go  straight  to  Tordesillas, 
where  the  king  was,  he  marched  towards  Burgos.  But 
men  were  still  flocking  to  his  standard.  In  a  short  time 
his  forces  were  doubled,  and  Prince  Enrique  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  rescuing  his  father. 

Sending  his  royal  captive  to  the  castle  of  Portillo,  in  the 
charge  of  its  owner,  the  Count  of  Castro,  Navarre  marched 
northward  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  The  king's  escape  from  Portillo  changed  his 
plans.  Juan  had  been  a  valuable  asset,  without  which  the 
nobles  did  not  feel  capable  of  attacking  the  constable  with 
his  present  strength.  Their  army  was  at  once  dispersed. 
The  King  of  Navarre  rode  as  fast  as  he  could  into  Aragon 
to  collect  troops.  The  Castilian  nobles  went  each  to  their 
own  castles,  which  they  undertook  to  hold  until  his 
return. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Castile,  who,  on  his  escape,  had 
gone  first  to  Valladolid,  had  joined  his  son  and  his  old  friend. 
A  vigorous  campaign  was  at  once  undertaken.  The  King 
of  Navarre's  lands  in  Castile  were  occupied.  The  Infante 
Enrique  was  driven  out  of  Andalusia,  and  fled  to  his  brother 
in  Aragon. 

There  an  army  was  fast  mustering  which,  as  soon  as  it 
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was  ready,  was  led  into  Castile.  It  was  joined  at  Olmeido 
by  the  forces  of  the  Castilian  nobles  under  the  admiral. 
Once  more  the  discontented  grandees  sent  to  Juan  n. 
begging  redress  of  their  wrongs.  Prince  Enrique's  chap- 
lain, now  elevated  to  the  see  of  Cuenga,  came  and  talked 
to  them.  They  talked  for  ten  days  or  so,  at  the  end  of 
which  every  one  was  as  dissatisfied  as  ever.  The  constable 
led  his  troops  to  Olmeido.  After  twenty  years  of  wrang- 
ling, he  was  at  last  to  meet  his  enemies  in  open  field.  Doubt- 
ful as  the  issue  was,  there  must  have  been  joy  in  that  to 
a  man  of  his  spirit. 

Alvaro  took  charge  of  the  van  of  his  army,  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  led  the  main  battle,  the  king  was  in  the  rear. 
Enrique  and  the  admiral  opposed  the  constable,  Navarre 
and  the  Count  of  Castro  the  prince.  Much  of  the  fighting 
was  night  work,  for  the  battle  did  not  begin  until  two  hours 
before  sundown.  For  a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful,  but 
at  length  the  superior  forces  of  the  constable  prevailed. 
Thrown  into  confusion,  the  enemy  broke  in  flight.  The 
darkness  was  in  their  favour  and  prevented  any  organized 
pursuit ;  nevertheless,  about  two  hundred  lords  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  been 
extraordinarily  small,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 
vanquished,  only  thirty-seven  of  the  victors.  This  also 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  darkness,  which  made  accurate 
smiting  difficult.  As  might  be  expected,  there  were  a  great 
many  wounded,  of  whom  a  large  number  subsequently 
died.  Among  these  last  was  Don  Enrique  of  Aragon,  he 
whose  turbulent  arrogance  had  been  the  beginning  of  all 
the  mischief,  so  many  years  before. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  decisive  victory  would 
have  restored  the  constable  to  all  his  ancient  authority. 
Half  the  rebel  nobility  was  in  his  hands  for  him  to  imprison, 
exile,  confiscate  their  lands  at  his  will.  Enrique  was  dead. 
Navarre  had  fled  to  his  own  country  with  a  shattered 
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army.  There  was  not  much  to  be  feared  from  him,  for  the 
present. 

And,  indeed,  Don  Alvaro  did  seem  more  magnificent  than 
ever.  He  added  to  his  already  enormous  estates,  choosing 
what  he  would  from  the  lands  of  the  vanquished.  He  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  in  place  of  Enrique 
of  Aragon.  It  was  the  greatest  military  order  in  Spain, 
and  no  man  before  or  after  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  ever  master 
of  it  and  Constable  of  Castile  at  the  same  time.  Short  of 
wearing  the  crown,  he  could  go  no  further.  His  arrogance 
was  unbounded.  At  last  it  carried  him  out  of  his 
depth. 

Shortly  before  Olmeido,  the  Queen  of  Castile  died  in 
circumstances  which  suggested  foul  play.  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
who  was  known  to  have  no  cause  to  love  her,  was  suspected 
of  having  had  her  poisoned.  This  was  probably  merely  a 
party  cry,  and  was  apparently  soon  forgotten.  It  was  a 
more  indirect  consequence  of  Queen  Maria's  death  that  was 
to  have  such  dire  results  for  the  constable. 

Without  even  consulting  the  king,  Alvaro  opened  and 
carried  through  all  the  preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between 
Juan  and  Isabel,  Infanta  of  Portugal.  So  accustomed  was 
the  weak  king  to  submit  to  his  minister  in  all  things  that  he 
went  meekly  through  with  the  match  ;  but  he  was  furious, 
for  he  had  set  his  heart  on  Radegunde,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  vn.  of  France.  He  never  forgave  the  constable. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  1447,  and  for  six  years  more 
Alvaro  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  he  had  done  an  ill 
day's  work  for  himself.  The  insult  rankled  in  Juan's  breast ; 
and  the  new  queen  ceded  place  to  no  one  in  her  hatred  for 
the  matchmaker. 

Meanwhile,  his  old  enemies  once  more  raised  their  heads. 
One  battle,  however  decisive,  cannot  stamp  out  the  tradi- 
tional, ever  renewed,  hatred  of  thirty  years.  Fresh  in- 
trigues were  soon  afoot.  Pacheico,  the  Prince  of  Asturias's 
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favourite,  who  had  been  created  Marquess  of  Villena  after 
Olmeido,  weaned  his  weathercock  master  from  his  alliance 
with  Alvaro.  The  King  of  Navarre  levied  troops  in  Navarre 
and  Aragon.  The  Moors  took  advantage  of  these  Christian 
amenities  to  enter  Andalusia.  For  a  time  Alvaro  con- 
tinued to  hold  both  enemies  in  check.  In  his  old  dashing 
way  he  drove  Navarre  back  into  Aragon,  and  the  Moors 
back  into  Granada.  But  he  suffered  many  checks.  The 
powerful  Count  of  Benevente,  whom  he  had  held  a  prisoner, 
made  his  escape  and  took  the  field  against  him.  Pacheico 
and  Asturias  were  constantly  changing  sides.  No  sooner 
had  Enrique  made  his  peace  with  his  father  than  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  favourites  caused  a  fresh  split. 
The  important  city  of  Toledo,  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
million  maravedis  for  war  expenses,  revolted  against  the 
royal  authority,  shut  the  gates  in  the  face  of  the  king  and 
constable,  and,  as  a  crowning  insult,  appointed  Asturias, 
at  that  time  in  unfilial  mood,  to  be  its  governor.  This  last, 
however,  proved  a  foolish  step.  The  volatile  young 
man  acted  with  such  extraordinary  severity,  that  the 
citizens  were  only  too  glad  to  make  peace  with  Juan  u., 
and  accept  Alvaro  de  Luna  as  their  governor,  the  last 
office,  as  it  happened,  which  he  was  ever  to  receive. 
As  the  price  of  Toledo's  allegiance  the  king  pro- 
mised to  restore  the  imprisoned  nobles  their  lands  and 
liberty. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  escaped  from  durance,  Alvaro's 
old  foemen  would  have  been  content  to  live  and  let  live. 
They  had  grown  old  in  a  useless  struggle,  and  their  ancient 
desire  for  the  constable's  downfall  had  changed  with  the 
years  into  an  intense  longing  for  peace.  But  a  new  genera- 
tion had  sprung  up.  The  old  lords  had  sons,  proud,  vigor- 
ous young  men,  eager  to  carry  on  the  feud,  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  their  houses.  The  admiral's  son,  anxious  to 
emulate  his  father's  exploits  in  the  same  cause,  shut  himself 
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up  in  Placen9ula,  and  ravaged  the  country  round,  but  was 
driven  out  by  Alvaro  de  Luna,  a  few  days  after  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter  in  which  the  old  constable,  fighting 
against  odds,  had  shown  all  his  ancient  courage  and  energy. 
Then  Alvaro  d'Estuniga,  eldest  son  to  the  Count  of  Placentia, 
whom  De  Luna  had  attacked  unsuccessfully  at  Bejar, 
swore  to  make  an  end  of  the  matter.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  Valladolid,  but  the 
constable  getting  wind  of  it,  it  came  to  nothing.  Never- 
theless, he  was  alarmed.  He  begged  the  king  to  retreat  to 
Burgos. 

Then  Juan  did  an  amazing  thing.  He  consented  to  go 
with  the  constable  to  the  northern  city,  but  before  he 
started,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Count  of  Placentia 
at  Bejar.  That  letter  contained  propositions  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  favourite  from  the  court.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  precisely  what  urged  the  king  to  this  act  of  treachery 
towards  his  old  friend.  It  has  been  said  that  the  constable's 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  Juan's  second  marriage  was  the 
ultimate  cause.  Queen  Isabel's  influence,  however,  counted 
for  something ;  for,  whatever  objections  he  may  have  had 
to  marrying  her,  the  king  was  on  excellent  terms  with  his 
wife,  and  had  consulted  her  before  sending  the  momentous 
letter.  She  was  notoriously  Alvaro's  enemy.  From  the  very 
first  she  had  resented  his  overbearing  ways,  and  probably 
did  her  best  to  set  her  husband  against  him.  On  a 
weak,  easily-moulded  nature  like  Juan's,  a  new  influence, 
tactfully  wielded,  would  have  more  effect  than  old  influence, 
staled  with  usage.  But  nothing  can  excuse  the  king  of  the 
most  abominable  disloyalty.  It  may  be  urged  that  Alvaro's 
predominance  had  been  a  bad  thing,  that  it  had  kept 
Castile  in  a  state  of  war  for  nearly  thirty  years.  But  would 
things  have  been  better  if,  say,  Enrique  of  Aragon  had 
managed  them  ?  For  that  Juan  n.  should  have  ruled  his 
own  kingdom  is  inconceivable. 
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When  he  had  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  royal 
missive,  Placentia  was  overjoyed.  He  was  old  and  a 
cripple,  or  he  himself  would  have  undertaken  the  acceptable 
task  which  it  implied.  Instead,  he  sent  for  his  son,  Alvaro 
d'Estuniga,  and  told  him  what  to  do.  He  was  to  ride  at 
once  to  Curiel,  taking  with  him  only  the  count's  secretary, 
Diego  de  Valera,  and  one  page.  At  Curiel,  which  belonged 
to  Placentia,  he  was  to  arm  as  many  men  as  he  should  think 
necessary,  while  servants,  arms,  and  horses  were  to  follow 
him  from  Bejar  on  the  following  morning.  If  he  did  not 
quit  himself  honourably  in  this  enterprise,  the  young  man 
need  not  show  his  face  in  Bejar  again. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  Bishop  of 
Avila,  had  matured  his  plans  for  the  black  work  he  had 
undertaken.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  D'Estuniga,  bidding  him 
come  alone  and  secretly  to  Burgos.  Although  suspicious, 
and  scarcely  unreasonably,  of  Juan's  good  faith,  the  young 
man  complied  with  this  order,  leaving  a  body  of  lances, 
however,  at  six  leagues  from  the  city  under  the  command  of 
Valera,  the  secretary.  Thence  he  proceeded  alone,  dis- 
guised as  a  countryman.  With  infinite  precaution  he 
entered  Burgos  and  made  his  way  to  the  alcalde  or  sheriff. 
The  result  of  his  interview  with  that  official  was  that  he 
sent  word  to  Valera  to  bring  up  the  lances. 

This  could  not  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vigilant  constable,  who  at  once  sent  for  the  alcalde  to  ask 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  seemed  satisfied  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  lances  were  to  reinforce  the  garrison, 
the  command  of  which  Don  Alvaro  d'Estuniga  was  about 
to  take  over.  He  did  not  know,  of  course,  that  Placentia's 
son  was  already  in  the  city.  All  the  same,  he  was  not  as 
easy  in  his  mind  as  he  had  led  the  alcalde  to  suppose.  The 
king's  conduct  had  already  given  him  food  for  thought. 
On  their  arrival  at  Burgos,  Juan  had  asked  him  to  go  for 
a  time  to  one  of  his  country  houses,  giving  as  a  reason 
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that  he  could  not  answer  for  Alvaro's  safety  if  the  latter 
remained  in  the  city  until  the  meeting  of  the  cortes,  which 
he  felt  constrained  shortly  to  summon.  This  in  itself  had 
been  surprising :  at  one  time  Juan  had  been  so  anxious 
to  have  his  favourite  always  at  his  side,  that  he  had  been 
ready  to  follow  him  even  into  the  uncongenial  battlefield. 
But  when  Alvaro  had  asked  and  been  refused  the  company 
of  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  knew  that  Juan's 
attitude  towards  him  had  indeed  changed.  He  had  not 
gone  into  the  country,  but,  utterly  discomfited,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  lodgings  in  Burgos. 

To  the  seventy  or  so  lances  that  had  come  in  with  Valera 
D'Estuniga  unobtrusively  added,  until  he  had  a  company 
of  two  hundred  armed  men.  The  following  day,  however, 
he  received  a  check  in  the  shape  of  a  note  from  the  king 
ordering  him  back  to  Curiel,  as  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  at  Burgos.  If  Juan  expected  meek  obedience,  he 
did  not  know  his  man ;  he  got  instead  an  angry  answer 
that  D'Estuniga  intended  to  do  the  work  he  had  come  for 
if  it  cost  him  his  life.  Then  the  futile,  vacillating  monarch 
wrote  a  formal  order  for  the  arrest  of  his  favourite's  body, 
dead  or  alive. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  constable  found  his 
house  surrounded  by  twenty  horsemen  and  two  hundred 
footmen,  all  in  arms,  crying,  '  Castile  !  Castile  !  the  king's 
liberty  !  '  Juan  had  given  strict  injunctions  that  the  house 
was  not  to  be  attacked,  only  invested.  Nevertheless,  when 
De  Luna  appeared  at  the  window,  somebody  shot  and 
narrowly  missed  him.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  fusilade 
from  the  house,  and  a  man  standing  between  D'Estuniga 
and  Valera  was  killed.  D'Estuniga,  tired  of  half  measures, 
sent  to  the  king  for  permission  to  attack  the  house,  but  was 
refused,  and  told  to  shelter  his  men  in  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  not  to  shoot. 

Then  followed  much  coming  and  going  between  king  and 
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constable.  First  the  constable's  friar  tried  what  he  could 
do,  and  did  nothing.  Then  the  attorney-general  was  sent 
to  effect  the  arrest.  He  found  the  undaunted  prey  armed 
and  on  horseback.  Alvaro  flatly  refused  to  be  arrested 
unless  he  had  the  king's  security  for  his  life  and  estate. 
He  threatened  to  come  out  and  die  fighting.  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  to  the  taste  of  young  Alvaro  d'Estuniga, 
who  was  feeling  out  of  his  element.  But  Juan  seems  to 
have  been  desperately  afraid  of  bloodshed.  He  promptly 
sent  the  security  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and 
Ruy  Dias  de  Mendoza,  his  major-domo,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  constable  surrendered.  D'Estuniga  was  dis- 
gusted. If  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  De 
Luna,  he  thought  he  might,  after  all  his  trouble,  at  least 
have  had  his  sword. 

Juan's  conduct  became  more  and  more  amazing.  When 
the  prisoner  asked  to  see  him  he  replied  with  one  of  the 
constable's  own  maxims,  that  he  would  never  see  one  who 
was  arrested  by  his  order.  Then  he  sent  for  his  keys,  and, 
totally  disregarding  the  security  he  had  signed  an  hour 
before,  ransacked  Alvaro's  house,  and  carried  off  all  his 
jewels,  plate,  and  money.  He  seems  entirely  to  have  lost 
his  head.  He  started  on  a  headlong  career  through  the 
constable's  estates,  laying  hands  on  all  he  could  find.  Castle 
after  castle  he  visited  and  laid  bare.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  Alvaro's  vast  wealth  had  come  from  the  royal  treasury, 
but  it  might  have  been  returned  in  some  more  decent 
fashion.  At  Escalona,  where  the  bulk  of  the  treasure  lay, 
Juan  met  with  a  check.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  constable's  son,  Juan  de  Luna,  who  sent  word 
that  he  would  give  it  up  to  the  King  of  Granada  or  the 
devil  rather  than  to  Juan. 

The  fallen  minister's  fate  was  soon  settled.  A  packed 
council  was  summoned  and  requested  to  advise  with 
certain  lawyers  as  to  what  would  be  a  fitting  punishment 
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for  his  crimes.  They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a 
decision. 

To  Alvaro,  lying  a  prisoner  at  Portillo,  came  a  guard  to 
convey  him  to  Valladolid.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  two 
friars,  who  exhorted  him  to  die  like  a  Christian.  That  was 
his  first  intimation  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  His 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  morrow.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
be  thinking  of  his  soul.  He  spent  the  night  in  conference 
with  the  friars,  and  in  the  morning  heard  Mass  and  received 
the  Sacrament.  Afterwards  he  drank  a  cup  of  wine  and  ate 
some  sweetmeats.  It  is  said  that  at  the  last  minute  Juan 
repented  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  old  friend  and  that 
he  wrote  orders  for  a  respite,  which  were  intercepted  by  the 
queen.  It  is  very  likely  the  truth.  It  was  Juan's  way  to 
be  ineffectual. 

Alvaro  de  Luna  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a 
mule,  public  criers  going  before  him  to  proclaim  his  crimes. 
The  faithful  friars  walked  at  his  side,  continuing  their 
exhortations.  A  scaffold  appropriate  to  so  grand  a  victim 
had  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  a  vast  and 
costly  erection  such  as,  like  those  pageants  with  which 
Alvaro  had  once  made  gay  this  very  town,  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Castile.  After  worshipping  the  crucifix,  the 
doomed  man  addressed  the  crowd  which  surged  silent 
round.  He  deserved  death  for  his  sins,  he  said,  but  he  had 
ever  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king,  his  master.  Seeing 
an  equerry  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  he  charged  him  bid 
the  prince  reward  his  servants  better  than  the  king  his 
father  had  done.  He  was  still  the  great  constable,  mag- 
nificent, unperturbed,  and  an  exquisite  even  in  death. 
When  the  executioner  was  about  to  tie  his  hands  with  a 
rough  cord,  he  offered  him  a  silk  scarf  that  the  job  might 
be  more  daintily  done.  He  asked  that  the  knife  should  be 
sharp,  for  he  wanted  no  bungling.  Then  he  bared  his  neck 
with  his  own  hands.  As  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  the 
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grief  of  the  multitude,  up  to  now  restrained  and  hushed, 
broke  loose  in  loud  laments.  The  grandees  may  have 
rejoiced  to  see  their  old  enemy  helpless  at  last ;  the  common 
people  wept  as  if  they  had  lost  a  father. 

And  in  truth  a  great  man  died  on  that  June  morning  of 
the  year  1453.  The  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the  chronicler 
need  not  be  accepted  as  a  true  estimate  of  Alvaro  de  Luna's 
character ;  neither  need  the  unctuous  denunciations  of 
historians  of  the  moralising  school.  In  comparison  with 
the  other  leading  men  of  the  reign,  he  shows  well  enough : 
weak  Juan  and  his  weaker  son,  the  Aragonese  princes  with 
their  constant,  often  apparently  purposeless,  trickery  and 
falsehood.  Alvaro  was  better  than  these.  He  made  war ; 
but  because  war  was  made  on  him.  He  lied  and  tricked, 
but  it  was  a  rule  of  the  game.  He  certainly  served  Juan 
well.  For  that,  perhaps,  he  deserved  his  fate.  He  should 
have  made  himself  absolute  master. 

His  head  was  stuck  on  a  spike  for  the  world  to  mock  at. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  place  of  the  common  male- 
factors. Soon  afterwards  kindlier  hands  removed  it  to  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  in  Valladolid,  and  a  few  years  later 
it  was  placed  under  a  splendid  tomb  in  a  chapel  of  Alvaro's 
own  building  in  Toledo  Cathedral.  Juan  did  not  see  this 
last  translation.  He  outlived  his  old  constable  but  a  year, 
during  which  he  found  the  time  and  the  bad  taste  and  the 
silliness  to  write  a  long  and  highly-coloured  account  of  his 
erstwhile  favourite's  misdemeanours. 

The  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Juan  n.  of  Castile  is  a  grave 
work,  telling  the  story  it  has  to  tell  spiritedly  enough,  but  in 
a  plain,  unadorned'  fashion.  One  event,  however,  in  the 
tale  of  fifty  years  moved  the  writer  to  an  outburst  of 
emotion.  That  event  was  the  death  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
'  O  John  Boccaccio/  cries  the  chronicler,  '  if  thou  wert  now 
alive,  thy  pen  surely  would  not  fail  to  record  the  fall  of  this 
strenuous  and  bold  gentleman  among  those  of  the  mighty 
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princes  whose  fate  thou  hast  set  forth.  For  what  greater 
example  could  there  be  to  every  estate  ?  what  greater 
warning  ?  what  greater  teaching  to  show  the  revolutions 
and  movements  of  deceitful  and  changing  fortune  ?  O 
blindness  of  the  whole  race  of  man  !  O  unexpected  fall 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world  ! ' * 

1  See  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature^  i.  196. 
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IV 

AGNES  SOREL 

THE  French  Romantic  Revival,  with  its  quickened 
interest  in  things  mediaeval,  gave  birth  to  a 
whole  body  of  literature,  more  or  less  critical, 
concerned  with  the  life  of  King  Charles  vn/s  most  famous 
favourite.  And  in  all  the  books  which  clustered  round  her 
name  half  a  century  ago,  the  '  Legend  of  Agnes  ' — as  sterner 
historians  have  come  to  call  the  pretty  tale — is  unreservedly 
accepted,  and  Agnes  Sorel  accorded  a  place  beside  Joan  the 
Maid  as  saviour  of  her  country.  It  is  a  charming  legend. 
The  Sieur  de  Brantome,  that  busy  juggler  with  ladies'  names, 
got  it  from  du  Haillan,  a  sixteenth-century  historian,  and 
straightway  enshrined  it  in  the  popular  pages  of  the  Dames 
Galantes.  Grieved  that  the  king  (runs  the  tale)  should  pass 
his  time  in  indolence  or  pleasure,  careless  that  his  country 
was  ravaged  and  ruined  by  thek  English,  Agnes  pricked 
him  from  his  lethargy  by  a  show  of  scorn.  She  informed 
him  that  while  still  a  child  an  astrologer  had  told  her  that 
it  was  her  destiny  to  be  loved  by  one  of  the  most  valiant 
kings  of  Christendom.  When  Charles  had  loved  her  she 
thought  that  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  was 
the  bold  king  foretold.  But  now  that  she  saw  him  lazy 
and  luxurious,  and  Henry  of  England  spoiling  his  lands 
and  taking  his  towns  before  his  eyes,  she  perceived  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake ;  it  was  in  England,  not  in  France, 
that  she  must  seek  her  royal  lover.  At  these  words  Charles 
fell  aweeping  and  '  henceforth,  shaking  off  his  idleness,  he 
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took  the  bit  between  his  teeth  to  such  purpose  that  with 
the  aid  of  fortune  and  the  valour  of  his  good  servants,  he 
chased  the  English  out  of  all  France  but  Calais/ 

Although  the  most  explicit,  this  is  not  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  Agnes's  patriotic  service.  Francis  i.,  who  was  dead 
before  either  du  Haillan  or  Brantome  were  in  their  'teens, 
had  enshrined  the  story  in  a  pretty  quatrain,  written 
beneath  a  portrait  of  its  subject  in  a  lady's  album  : — 

Plus  de  louange  son  amour  sy  merite 
Etant  cause  de  France  recouvrer 
Que  n'est  tout  ce  qu'en  cloistre  peult  ouvrer 
Close  nonnayn  ou  au  desert  Ermyte. 

Surely  no  further  explanation  is  needed  of  this  neat  epi- 
gram than  that  the  owner  of  the  album,  Madame  de  Boisy, 
was  the  daughter-in-law  of  Guillaume  de  Courier,  Seigneur 
de  Boisy,  one  of  Agnes  Sorel's  most  intimate  friends,  and 
that  Francis  had  a  gallant  fancy  and  a  pretty  gift  of  making 
verses.  And  Heaven  forfend  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
give  credence  to  all  that  the  good  Brantome  tells  us  !  Yet 
your  sentimental  pedant  would  implicate  the  destinies  of 
two  great  nations  in  this  conte  of  a  gay  raconteur,  these  lines 
of  a  courtly  king. 

Of  more  prosaic  evidence  deed  or  state  paper  give  him  not 
a  scrap ;  and  of  the  host  of  chroniclers  of  that  much 
chronicled  period,  two  only  support  the  legend.  ^Eneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  dictating 
his  memoirs  from  the  papal  chair  to  his  secretary,  Gobelin, 
says  that  Agnes  Sorel  came  to  court  with  her  mistress, 
Isabel  of  Lorraine,  Queen  of  Sicily,  who  left  her  there  at 
her  departure.  Let  alone  the  fact  that  the  Commen- 
taries of  Piccolomini  are  notoriously  full  of  errors,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that,  as  has  been  presumed,  he  was 
referring  to  Isabel's  departure  for  Naples  in  1435.  The 
other  chronicler,  Jacques  du  Clercq  of  Arras,  is  more 
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explicit.  Until  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  he  says,  the  king  menoit 
moult  saincte  vie,  but  that  afterwards  he  became  entangled 
with  a  young  woman  named  Agnes,  subsequently  known 
as  la  belle  Agnes.  But,  like  Pope  Pius,  Jacques  was  writing 
long  after  the  lady's  death,  and  one  spies  at  once  an  in- 
accuracy :  saincte  is  hardly  the  right  adjective  for  the  early 
years  of  Charles's  manhood.  The  majority  of  the  contempo- 
rary historians,  especially  those  most  likely  to  know,  flatly 
contradict  this  coupling  of  the  triumph  of  Agnes  with  the 
Treaty  of  Arras.  Five  years  is  usually  given  as  the  duration 
of  the  liaison,  and  at  her  death  in  1450  she  is  unanimously 
said  to  have  been  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  which  she 
certainly  could  not  have  been  had  she  been  the  king's 
charmer  for  fifteen  years. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  remarkable  change  occurred  in  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Charles  about  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  At  his  accession  in  1422  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
had  been  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  English  were  masters 
everywhere.  Henry  v.  was  just  dead,  but  his  brother 
Bedford,  the  regent,  was  proving  himself  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  Only  Touraine,  Orl6annais,  Berry, 
Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and  Lyon- 
nais  recognized  Charles's  authority.  He  was  proclaimed 
in  Berry,  and  bore  the  contemptuous  nickname  of  '  King 
of  Bourges.'  At  that  date  he  was  but  nineteen,  intel- 
lectual, sensuous,  of  the  artistic  temper,  which  blossomed 
so  wonderfully  in  those  rough  times,  but  without  the  activity 
which  stood  men  like  Charles  of  Orleans  and  Rene  of  Anjou 
in  good  stead.  Utterly  disheartened,  he  had  turned  his 
back  on  his  country's  need  and  given  himself  to  pleasure. 
The  chase,  his  gardens,  and  softer  delights  as  well  were  his 
only  care.  When  at  last,  however,  those  bold  captains, 
La  Hire,  Dunois,  and  the  rest,  from  whose  devotion  the 
king  won  the  title  of  '  the  Well  Served,'  had  given  England 
pause,  when  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  Maid  had  saved 
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Orleans  and  France,  when  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
which  gave  him  Burgundy  for  an  ally  and  Paris  for  a  capital, 
Charles  had  shaken  off  his  indifference,  and  shown  himself 
a  true  if  not  a  great  king.  The  worthless  and  corrupt 
courtiers  who  had  hitherto  surrounded  him  were  expelled, 
and  he  got  himself  wise  and  trusty  counsellors,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  lesser  nobility.  He  organ- 
ized the  wild  bands  of  routiers  and  ecorcheurs  into  an  ordered 
army,  and  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  most 
natural  explanation  of  this  portent  is  that  the  more  favour- 
able turn  of  affairs  had  given  him  courage,  and  advancing 
years  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  understanding  that  other 
things  counted  besides  bread  and  circuses.  If  one  must 
needs  find  a  more  personal  influence  at  work,  one  should 
seek  it  in  his  patient,  sensible  wife,  Marie  of  Anjou,  or  in 
his  mother-in-law,  Yolande  of  Aragon,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  age.  When  the  powers  met  at 
Arras  the  future  mattresse  en  Hire  cannot  long  have  been  out 
of  the  nursery,  and  when  in  1444  she  makes  her  first  matter- 
of-fact  appearance  in  history  she  is  still  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Sicily,  and  at  a  lower  salary  than  the  majority  of 
her  colleagues. 

Having  thus  ministered  to  his  conscience  at  the  expense 
of  a  pretty  tale,  the  veracious  and  sober  historian  may  now 
proceed  to  an  account  of  the  relations  of  Charles  and  Agnes 
as  they  really  existed. 

The  Sorels  or  Soreaus  were  well  known  among  the  petite 
noblesse  of  Touraine.  Vassals  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon, 
they  were  none  the  less  ever  to  be  found  following  the 
banner  of  France ;  and  though  the  high  position  to  which 
Agnes  attained  was  fruitful  of  benefits  for  her  kinsfolk,  it 
was  from  no  nameless  house  that  Charles  chose  his  favourite. 
One  Reynauldin  Sorel  had  been  squire  of  honour  to  the 
king's  father,  Charles  the  Well  Beloved,  in  1416.  There 
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was  an  Aubert  Sorel  who  was  bailiff  and  captain  of  Chauny- 
sur-Oise.  William  Sorel  was  clerk  of  the  accounts  at  Paris 
from  1436  to  1444.  Geoffrey,  an  uncle  of  Agnes,  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  Church,  and,  owing  something  doubtless 
to  his  niece's  influence,  became  eventually  Bishop  of  Chalons 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Her  brother,  Jean  the  younger, 
was  made  grand  huntsman  of  France.  According  to  Robert 
Gaguin,  a  fifteenth-century  annalist,  it  was  the  sudden 
elevation  of  her  relatives  which  first  betrayed  Agnes's  true 
position  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  favourite's  father,  Jean  Sorel,  who  was  alive  until 
1446,  was  lord  of  Coudun,  near  Compiegne,  a  fief  which  he 
held  of  the  county  of  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis.  About  1425 
he  was  counsellor  to  Charles  i.,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  at  that 
time  Count  of  Clermont,  the  son  of  Duke  John,  whom  the 
English  made  prisoner  on  Agincourt  field.  He  married 
Catherine  de  Maignelay,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  Tour- 
anian  house  that  also  acknowledged  the  overlordship  of 
the  Counts  of  Clermont. 

For  a  family  that  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  among  the 
great  ones,  the  Maignelays  have  left  no  discreditable  mark 
upon  the  annals  of  mediaeval  France.  John  of  the  name, 
Agnes's  great-grandfather,  bore  the  dauphin's  banner  at 
Poictiers,  and  was  there  made  captive.  In  London  he 
acted  as  cupbearer  to  his  king,  who,  though  a  prisoner  of 
war,  found  such  royal  entertainment  as  the  honoured  guest 
of  English  Edward.  Froissart  has  sung  the  praises  of  this 
John  de  Maignelay,  under  the  high  name  of  Tristan,  which 
he  assumed  both  for  its  heroic  associations  and  because  of 
his  descent  from  Pierre  Tristan  of  Maignelay,  who  saved 
the  life  of  Philip  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Bou vines.  '  All 
men  called  him  the  good  knight,'  says  another  chronicler. 
His  son  Raoul,  father  of  Catherine,  was  of  Charles  vi.'s 
household,  while  Raoul's  son,  another  John,  fought  well 
against  the  Englishmen  under  the  standard  of  the  Maid  of 
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Orleans.  In  1430,  as  captain  of  his  lord  the  Count  of 
Clermont's  men-at-arms,  he  defended  Gournay-sur-Aronde 
against  the  forces  of  Burgundy,  and  later  was  in  command 
of  the  fort  of  Creil. 

Of  the  mating  of  these  two  houses  was  born — probably 
about  1422,  though  the  supporters  of  the  legend,  uncompli- 
mentary for  once,  would  make  it  as  early  as  1409 — a  girl, 
whose  name  was  destined  to  outshine  that  of  the  most 
renowned  of  her  ancestors. 

Agnes  Sorel  first  saw  the  light  at  the  castle  of  Fromenteau, 
not  far  from  Loches,  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Berry.  From 
this  circumstance  some  historians  have  dubbed  her  lady  of 
Fromenteau,  as  though  it  were  an  actual  title.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  name  ever  held  that  fief. 
Of  the  childhood  of  Agnes  nothing  certain  is  known,  but 
there  is  a  story  that  she  was  brought  up  at  the  village  of  La 
Moriniere,  a  kilometre  east  of  Fromenteau.  It  was  long 
said — still  is,  let  us  hope — among  the  old  wives  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  Agnes,  '  que  le  diable  et  les  beaux  yeux 
d'un  prince  perdirent  a  tout  jamais,'  used  to  return  some- 
times at  rare  intervals  to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  to 
embrace  her  old  nurse.  But  her  countenance  was  pale, 
and  she  loved  to  be  alone.  One  day  she  came  no  more. 
God  would  not  permit  her. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  day  for  the  daughters  of  gentle 
houses  to  be  sent  to  some  royal  or  noble  court  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  art  of  life,  that  they  might  in  due  time 
be  fitted  to  play  their  parts  as  chatelaines.  Accordingly,  at 
an  early  age,  Agnes  was  installed  as  maid-of-honour  to 
Isabel  of  Lorraine,  wife  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  She  could  scarcely  have  been  put  to  a  better  school. 

Isabel,  a  great  woman  in  an  age  of  great  women,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  his  wife,  Marguerite  of  Bavaria.  From  her  father  she 
inherited  that  high  and  valorous  temper  which  stood  her 
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in  such  stead  in  the  days  of  adversity ;  and  from  her 
mother,  whose  saintly  life  was  filled  with  miraculous  happen- 
ings, she  got  the  virtue  which  kept  her  name  stainless  of 
scandal.  Environment  as  well  as  heredity  played  a  part 
in  the  moulding  of  her  character.  Charles,  besides  being  a 
great  warrior  and  a  most  notorious  lover,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic patron  of  the  arts,  and  legend  has  it  that  Van  Eyck 
himself  dwelt  and  worked  at  his  court.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  the  great  Fleming  who  first  taught  Rene  of  Anjou 
the  brushman's  cunning. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's 
son-in-law  has  come  down  to  us  as  standing  for  all  that  was 
cultured  and  gracious  in  fifteenth-century  life.  He  was 
poet,  musician,  and  painter,  and  none  had  such  skill  as  he 
in  the  appointment  of  feast  and  tourney.  Many  a  time,  in 
the  peaceful  years  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  did 
he  play  the  part  of  arbiter  elegantiarum  at  the  French  court. 
Artist  by  nature,  he  was  of  necessity  also  a  man  of  the 
sword,  as  one  who  wore  a  crown  and  purposed  to  keep  it  had 
need  to  be  in  those  turbulent  times  of  disputed  succession. 
To  Rene  came  more  than  one  crown,  and  much  fighting. 

Duke  of  Bar  by  inheritance,  his  wife  brought  him  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  Charles  the  Hardy,  finding  himself 
old  and  without  hope  of  sons,  had  declared  a  feminine  fief. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Rene  and  Isabel  mounted  their 
throne,  than  Antoine  de  Vaudemont,  Rene's  cousin,  urged 
his  claim,  fought  and  vanquished  the  new  duke  at  Bulgne- 
ville,  and  cast  him  into  prison.  One  may  read  at  length 
in  the  great  chronicle  of  Monstrelet  how  Rene,  with  arms 
and  nose  and  lips  wounded,  set  his  back  to  a  tree  and  fought 
like  a  common  soldier  who  set  not  a  button's  value  on  his 
life.  This  was  in  1431,  and  it  was  not  until  1437  that  Rene 
regained  his  unconditioned  freedom.  Like  his  more  famous 
cousin,  Charles  of  Orleans,  he  was  poet,  prince,  and  prisoner 
of  war. 
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All  this  may  appear  to  have  little  to  do  with  Agnes  Sorel, 
but  it  really  had  no  small  bearing  on  her  life.  During 
Rene's  captivity,  Isabel  took  the  management  of  his 
complicated  affairs  into  her  own  hands.  After  Bulgneville, 
and  even  before  she  knew  the  result  of  the  battle,  she  had 
presented  herself  to  her  husband's  counsellors,  a  tragic,  black- 
robed  figure,  leading  her  children  by  the  hand.  '  Alas  !  ' 
she  cried,  '  I  know  not  whether  my  husband  be  dead  or 
taken/  The  lords  of  Lorraine  had  risen  as  one  man,  and 
sworn  to  defend  her. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  will  of  Joan  IL,  Rene  had  inherited 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
duchy  of  Anjou.  This  is  no  place  for  a  discussion  of  tangled 
dynasties.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  it  was  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  who  set  up  a  counter  claim,  and  that  in  1435  the 
dauntless  Isabel,  at  Rene's  bidding,  started  for  the  south, 
not  to  set  eyes  on  France  again  for  some  six  years. 

With  her  went  Agnes  Sorel,  her  young  maid-of-honour, 
and  there,  in  the  warm  south,  grew  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood, ripening  into  that  beauty  which  was  soon  to  bring  her 
royal  if  unhallowed  homage.  Her  charm  is  said  to  have 
early  won  the  special  favour  of  her  mistress,  who  loaded  her 
with  presents,  and  kept  her  constantly  about  her  person. 
According  to  the  chronicler,  Jean  de  Bourdigne,  she  was 
treated  like  a  princess  and  left  Isabel's  service  a  rich  woman. 
In  face  of  the  poverty  of  the  court  of  Lorraine  at  this  date, 
this  seems  a  little  doubtful. 

In  1441  Rene  and  Isabel  returned  at  length  to  France. 
They  spent  nearly  two  years  in  setting  their  affairs  in  order 
in  Lorraine  and  Provence,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  the 
spring  of  1443  that  Isabel  went  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  were  at  Toulouse. 

At  Toulouse,  then,  and  in  the  springtime,  Charles  vn. 
first  saw  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel,  and  then  and  there  was 
engendered,  if  not  born,  their  famous  intimacy.  In  April, 
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however,  Isabel  and  her  retinue  removed  to  Saumur,  and 
the  incipient  love-affair  had  no  chance  of  making  progress 
during  the  long  summer  months.  But  in  September  the 
king,  perhaps  because  of  his  love-hunger,  followed  the 
Lorrainian  Court,  and  at  Saumur  spent  the  winter.  From 
that  period  dates  the  real  commencement  of  Agnes's  supre- 
macy. In  July  1444  she  was  still  on  the  list  of  Isabel's  house- 
hold, but  at  a  salary  so  small  as  to  suggest  that  her  duties 
there  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  purely  nominal.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  she  had  been  completely  transferred  to 
the  service  of  Queen  Marie. 

At  this  date  Agnes  Sorel  was  about  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  extraordinarily  beautiful,  a  blue-eyed  blonde,  with 
a  wealth  of  hair,  a  wonderful  smile,  and  exquisite  teeth. 
Friends  and  enemies  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  her  charms. 
'  Fairest  of  the  fair/  one  calls  her.  '  Fairest  and 
youngest  in  the  world/  '  the  most  beautiful  young  woman 
that  one  might  see  at  that  time/  *  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  have  ever  seen/  such  were  the  testimonies  of  her 
contemporaries.  Pius  n.  speaks  in  superlative  of  her 
lovely  face,  and  even  Thomas  Basin,  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
who  did  not  love  her,  is  constrained  to  call  her  '  a  pretty 
little  woman  enough/  '  Like  unto  the  flowers  of  spring- 
time was  the  face  of  this  woman/  So  ran  her  epitaph. 
With  whimsical  and  characteristic  gallantry  Charles's  first 
gift  to  his  new  mistress  had  been  the  chateau  of  Beaute- 
sur-Marne,  so  that  her  right  to  the  title  of  Lady  of  Beauty 
was  doubly  assured.  One  of  the  earliest  records  of  her  is  a 
silver  statuette  at  Loches,  with  the  following  inscription: 
'  In  honour  and  reverence  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  noble 
lady,  the  Lady  of  Beaute,  has  given  this  image  to  this 
church  of  the  Castle  of  Loches,  in  which  image  is  enclosed  a 
rib  and  hairs  of  the  said  saint ;  and  it  was  the  year  1444.' 

The  king  himself  was  no  more  than  forty  when  he  met 
Agnes,  and  probably  looked  younger,  for  he  was  a  slightly 
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built  man,  not  exactly  handsome,  but  with  something  of 
the  melancholy  charm  of  a  Hamlet.  His  legs  were  thin,  we 
are  told,  and  he  showed  better  in  the  long  robes  of  ceremony. 
He  was  self-absorbed  and  reserved,  a  lover  of  solitude,  shy 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Publicity  he  hated,  and  shrank 
from  the  clamour  of  court  and  camp.  Always  courteous 
and  gentle,  he  loved  the  soft  ways  of  women,  and,  open  as 
he  was  to  impressions,  it  is  natural  that  those  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  should  have  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  his  character.  It  is  certain  that  those 
strong  women  Yolande  of  Aragon  and  Isabel  of  Lorraine 
were  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  energy  and  kingli- 
ness  which  marked  these  middle  years  of  his  reign,  while 
the  queen,  with  her  less  pronounced  virtues,  was  scarcely  less 
useful  than  they.  Agnes,  too,  if  she  must  be  shorn  of  the 
glory  with  which  indiscreet  enthusiasts  would  dower  her, 
may  be  credited  with  a  certain  beneficial  effect.  After  the 
years  of  her  sway  Charles's  vice  was  indiscriminate  and 
incoherent ;  but  to  Agnes  he  remained  faithful. 

The  amour  once  publicly  known,  there  was  no  attempted 
concealment  of  her  importance.  She  was  the  first  of  that 
long  line  of  mattresses  en  titre  who  enliven  the  pages  of 
French  history.  The  king  delighted  to  honour  her,  and  the 
tale  of  her  lands  and  houses  was  increasing  at  her  death. 

Beaute-sur-Marne  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the 
first  chateau  to  be  bestowed  on  the  favourite.  An  ancient 
royal  residence,  according  to  tradition,  situated  near  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  it  was  *  le  plus  bel  chastel  et  joly  et  le 
mieux  assis  qui  fust  en  I' Isle  de  France.'  To  this  was  soon 
added  Rocqueceziere  in  Rouergue,  which  two  members  of 
the  royal  house  had  recently  held.  Charles  had  given  it 
to  his  son,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  in  1440,  but  had  soon  taken 
it  back  to  give  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Vendome. 
The  count  died  in  December  1446,  and  Agnes  had  Rocque- 
ceziere. The  chdtellenie  of  Issoudun  also  appears  to  have 
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been  given  her,  at  least  she  is  styled  Lady  of  Issoudun  in 
various  records,  and  in  the  last  months  of  her  life  she  had 
a  grant  of  Vernon-sur-Seine,  which  Dunois  had  just  snatched 
from  the  English,  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  for  thirty 
years.  Dowered  with  these  and  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  Agnes  was  able  to  hold  her  head  high 
among  the  greatest  in  the  land.  Though  she  had  none 
of  the  rapacity  which  distinguished  an  Alice  Ferrers  or  a 
Barbara  Villiers,  the  impoverished  coffers  of  France  must 
have  found  her  maintenance  no  slight  tax. 

Besides  these  houses  which  Agnes  had  by  royal  gift, 
there  were  many  others  at  which  she  sometimes  stayed. 
The  five  or  six  years  of  her  favour  were  years  of  comparative 
peace  and  relaxation.  There  was  truce  from  fighting  and, 
his  ecclesiastical  and  military  reforms  well  in  hand,  the 
king  was  resting  from  his  sudden  labours.  He  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  Chinon  or  Loches,  which  seem  ever  to  have 
been  the  residences  of  his  predilection. 

There  was,  and  still  is,  a  tower  of  the  castle  of  Chinon 
called  the  Tour  d'Argenton.  From  this  there  was  a  secret 
underground  passage  communicating  with  a  house  outside 
the  walls  known  as  Roberdeau.  At  Roberdeau  dwelt 
Agnes,  and  it  was  probably  there  that,  after  the  departure 
from  Saumur,  and  before  the  state  of  affairs  was  known  to 
the  world  at  large,  the  royal  love-story  developed  itself. 
Other  houses  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  associated 
with  the  favourite's  name.  Candes,  a  hunting-lodge,  where 
Charles  was  in  1446,  Amboise,  Razille,  and  Le  Plessis,  whence 
Agnes  dated  letters,  are  none  of  them  far  from  Chinon. 
Near  the  castle  of  Usage,  hard  by  Tours,  a  favourite  pleasure- 
house  of  the  king's,  he  built  her  the  pavilion  of  Bonaventure, 
whither,  tradition  has  it,  he  would  often  repair  of  an  even- 
ing to  spend  the  next  day  in  the  delights  of  the  chase.  A 
similar  story  is  told  of  Bois-Brousseau,  near  Melun  in  Berry. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  Agnes  would  light  a  fire  on  one  of 
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the  towers,  and  her  lover,  simply  clad  and  alone,  with  only 
his  sword  to  protect  him  from  sudden  danger,  would  soon 
be  knocking  at  the  gate.  In  Touraine,  again,  is  still  standing 
the  castle  of  Fontenailles,  another  claimant  of  the  honour 
of  having  housed  the  ardent  pair. 

When  not  at  Chinon,  Charles  would  be  at  Loches,  and 
over  two  houses  near  that  town  the  name  of  Agnes  Sorel 
has  cast  the  glamour  of  romance.  Beaulieu,  a  little  place 
joined  to  Loches  by  a  series  of  bridges  over  a  branch  of  the 
Indre,  still  stands,  though  with  nothing  but  a  little  tarnished 
gilt  and  peeled  fresco  to  bear  witness  to  its  ancient  glory.  A 
little  further  afield  is  La  Guerche,  built  as  a  hunting-lodge 
by  Charles  for  his  mistress.  To  this  day  the  fantastic 
figures  on  the  frescoed  walls  speak  of  the  chase,  which  both 
so  greatly  loved. 

The  chroniclers  disagree  completely  as  to  the  queen's 
attitude  towards  her  supplanter.  Their  views  are  obviously 
coloured  by  their  own  feelings  in  the  matter.  One  historian 
states  that  Marie  welcomed  Agnes,  who  at  least  sustained 
her  difficult  position  with  dignity,  as  a  positive  blessing 
after  the  promiscuous  beauties  of  earlier  days.  According 
to  another  version  she  was  merely  meekly  resigned,  while 
the  obvious  tears  of  humiliation  are,  of  course,  assigned  to 
her.  The  Burgundian  chroniclers,  Olivier  de  la  Marche 
and  Georges  Chastellain,  who  exhibited  a  peculiar  animosity 
towards  Agnes,  are  the  most  indignant  on  the  queen's 
behalf.  In  July  1445  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  came  in 
state  to  visit  Charles.  Her  errand  was  a  political  one,  but 
there  were  other  matters  discussed  in  the  privacy  of  the 
queen's  chamber.  So,  at  least,  says  Olivier,  and  he  has  the 
credit  of  being  well  informed.  '  And  ye  may  well  believe/ 
he  writes,  '  that  they  had  a  common  woe  and  sickness  which 
is  called  jealousy,  and  many  a  time  they  confided  their 
passion  to  one  another  in  secret ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  intimacy.  For  the  king  had  but  lately  raised  up  a 
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poor  damsel,  a  gentlewoman  named  Agnes  Sorel,  and  set 
her  in  such  triumph  and  power  that  her  estate  was  like  to 
that  of  the  great  princesses  of  the  land/  But  Olivier  was 
evidently  more  than  half  inclined  to  excuse  the  king's 
aberration  from  the  paths  of  conjugal  fidelity.  '  And  in 
sooth/  he  goes  on,  '  she  was  one  of  the  fairest  women  that 
ever  I  saw,  and  did  in  her  way  much  good  for  the  kingdom  of 
France.  She  introduced  to  the  king's  notice  young  gentle- 
men of  arms,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  well  served/ 

Chastellain,  on  the  other  hand,  court  historian  to  Duke 
Philip  the  Good,  and  a  vigorous  partisan  of  Burgundy, 
attacks  the  favourite  of  his  master's  suzerain  with  a  quite 
extraordinary  rancour.  '  A  brazen  woman/  he  calls  her, 
*  a  poor  serving- woman  of  mean  condition,  whom  the  queen 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  suffered  not  only  to  live 
with  her,  but  to  keep  a  better  estate  than  herself/  But 
when  he  goes  on  to  accuse  Agnes  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  women  of  France  and  Burgundy,  we  begin  to  grow 
suspicious  of  his  impartiality.  Such  a  statement  is  too 
disingenuous,  coming  from  one  who  served  the  good  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  husband  of  that  duchess  whose  tears  are  so 
pathetically  pictured  as  mingling  with  those  of  her  queen. 
For  Philip's  twenty-four  mistresses  are  known  by  name  to 
posterity,  and  the  scandals  of  his  court  were  notorious. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Marie,  who  had  none  of  her 
mother  Yolande's  greatness  or  her  brother  Rene's  brilliance, 
who  was  neither  beautiful  not  witty,  was  dowered  with  the 
only  possible  compensation,  a  philosophic  temper.  She  is 
a  shadowy  figure  at  all  times  on  the  pages  of  history,  appear- 
ing only  as  the  mother  of  many  children,  and  perhaps  the 
influence  that  she  exercised  over  the  king  has  been  exagger- 
ated. As  often  as  not,  in  these  years  of  perpetual  change, 
her  residence  was  far  from  his.  She  always  had  her  own 
separate  household. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  she  liked  Agnes.     She  at  least 
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accepted  her  as  maid-of-honour  without  a  murmur.  There 
is  no  record  of  vulgar  scenes  such  as  took  place  between 
Charles  n.  of  England  and  his  unfortunate  Portuguese 
spouse,  when  the  king  wished  to  force  Lady  Castlemaine 
into  a  similar  position.  But  then  Charles  of  France  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  always  behaved  as  one  towards  Marie. 
If  he  did  not  .pretend  to  be  faithful,  he  was  generous  and 
considerate,  and  many  gifts  which  he  made  to  his  wife  are 
on  record.  A  pious  woman,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
going  on  pilgrimage ;  a  great  reader,  one  may  still  mark 
how,  as  time  went  on,  romances  of  chivalry  gave  place  to 
moralities,  and  these  to  books  of  devotion.  She  outlived 
the  king,  and  died  in  1463,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  projected  pilgrimage  to  the  East. 

Whatever  Georges  Chastellain  or  other  detractors  might 
say  of  her,  Agnes  was  undoubtedly  a  great  success.  Where- 
ever  the  court  might  be  held,  in  these  years  of  truce,  tourney 
and  pageant  were  the  constant  order  of  the  day.  Young, 
rich,  of  no  mean  birth,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
land,  the  '  lady  of  Beauty '  presided  as  queen  of  the  lists, 
and  hope  of  a  smile  from  her  eyes  must  have  pressed  many 
a  lance  harder  home.  At  the  wedding  of  Henry  of  England 
and  Marguerite  of  Anjou,  Rene's  daughter,  she  was  a  maid- 
of-honour,  and  rode  in  the  garb  of  an  Amazon,  a  wonderfully- 
wrought  suit  of  armour  glittering  with  jewels,  and  seated 
on  a  charger  only  less  richly  dight  than  herself.  In  dress 
she  set  the  fashion,  and,  according  to  her  enemies,  neither 
her  own  modesty  nor  the  innocence  of  men  was  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  style  of  her  raiment.  About  this  time  the 
cutting  of  diamonds  was  introduced,  and  Agnes  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  wear  the  new  ornament,  in  a  girdle 
presented  her  by  Jacques  Cceur,  who  is  one  of  those  credited 
with  the  invention.  To  her  example,  also,  and  Isabel  of 
Bavaria's  was  due  the  wearing  of  linen  undergarments. 
'  She  was  better  tended  than  the  queen/  wrote  the  spiteful 
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Burgundian,  '  with  a  more  numerous  court,  fairer  bed- 
furniture,  fairer  tapestries,  better  linen,  kitchen  and  plate 
superior  to  hers.'  Her  influence  was  paramount.  It  was 
of  no  mean  advantage  to  be  her  friend ;  and  a  certain 
Pierson  Sureau,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
attempted  suicide,  was  pardoned  merely  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  her  compatriot  and  namesake. 

Agnes's  friendship,  however,  was  not  sought  merely  for 
the  advantages  it  might  bring.  Her  attractive  personality 
gave  her  disinterested  well-wishers  in  plenty,  many  of 
whom  stood  above  the  need  of  her  helping  hand.  She  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
at  court,  and  it  is  greatly  to  her  credit  that  she  was  nothing 
more.  She  has  indeed  been  accused  of  being  the  mistress 
of  Etienne  Chevalier,  a  distinguished  ambassador  and 
treasurer  of  France  ;  but  there  is  only  an  isolated,  probably 
malevolent,  reference  to  such  a  liaison,  and  everything  tends 
to  show  that  she  remained  faithful  to  the  king.  In  fact, 
Jean  Chartier,  a  younger  brother  of  Alain  the  poet,  whom 
a  queen  kissed  in  his  sleep  for  his  beautiful  verses,  goes 
further  than  that,  and  is  ready  to  vouch  for  her  innocence 
even  of  royal  favour.  To  this  clean-living  monk  of  St. 
Denis  the  whole  thing  was  a  base  scandal.  '  And  because 
the  said  Agnes  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  queen  for  the 
space  of  five  years  or  thereabouts,  during  which  time  she 
had  had  all  sorts  of  worldly  pleasures  and  all  the  pastimes 
and  joys  of  the  world,  to  wit,  the  wearing  of  great  and  extra- 
vagant head-dresses,  pretty  frocks,  furs,  necklets  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  other  desires 
and  pleasures  like  one  who  was  young  and  fair,  therefore 
it  was  common  report  that  the  king  maintained  her  and 
kept  her  as  his  mistress.  For  nowadays  the  world  is  more 
prone  to  think  and  speak  ill  than  well/  In  his  desire  to 
get  at  the  truth,  the  good  monk  had  made  close  inquiry 
among  knights,  squires,  and  counsellors,  physicians  and 
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surgeons,  and  settled  the  question  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  the  lady's  credit.  It  was  all  the  queen's 
fault,  who  insisted  on  her  living  in  such  suspiciously  grand 
style.  As  for  Agnes,  she  had  never  been  seen  '  toucher 
par  le  roy  au  dessoubz  du  menton.'  Perhaps  her  lover  was 
too  respectful.  Probably  he  did  it  when  there  was  no  one 
to  see.  Any  way,  there  are  the  four  daughters  whom 
Jean  fails  to  explain  away. 

To  return  to  the  friends  of  Agnes.  Not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished was  Jacques  Coeur,  who  from  being  a  simple 
merchant  rose  to  be  the  king's  most  trusted  counsellor. 
His  commercial  enterprises  brought  him  an  enormous 
fortune.  This  he  put  absolutely  at  his  country's  service, 
and  he  financed  the  Norman  expedition  of  1449.  His 
generosity  and  power  at  last  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobility,  and  in  1450,  just  after  the  death  of  Agnes,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  various  charges,  the  most  preposterous 
of  which  was  that  of  having  poisoned  the  favourite,  whose 
friend  and  executor  he  had  been.  Although  this  accusation 
fell  to  the  ground,  others  were  deemed  proven.  He  was 
cast  into  prison  at  Beaucaire,  and  his  riches  divided  among 
his  enemies.  Escaping  from  prison  by  the  aid  of  his  former 
clerks,  he  made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  received 
him  with  honour,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Vatican.  He  died 
in  1456,  from  a  wound  which  he  got  when  fighting  against 
the  Turks  at  Chios.  His  hotel  exists  at  Bourges.  It  is 
decorated  with  elaborate  and  symbolic  carving.  One  of  the 
figures  is  supposed  to  represent  Agnes. 

Agnes  Sorel's  most  intimate  friend,  one  who  owed  her 
his  prosperity  and  shared,  to  some  extent,  her  fortunes,  was 
Pierre  de  Breze,  seigneur  de  la  Varenne.  Ranking  by  birth 
among  the  lesser  Angevin  nobility,  De  Breze  makes  his  first 
appearance  on  the  public  scene  in  1432,  when  he  acted  as 
agent  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  Constable  Richemont 
in  their  overthrow  of  the  king's  minister,  Georges  de  la 
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Tremouille,  whose  iniquities  they  judged  the  country  to 
have  too  long  suffered.  Knighted  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
two  years  later,  and  appointed  seneschal  of  Poitou  in  1441, 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1443  that  he  made  his  entry  into 
the  central  government.  Here  can  clearly  be  traced  the 
influence  of  Agnes,  who  must  have  known  Pierre  at  the 
Angevin  court.  He  was  one  of  the  '  young  men  of  arms 
and  gentle  companions '  who,  according  to  Olivier  de  la 
Marche,  were  introduced  to  Charles  by  his  favourite,  and 
afterwards  did  him  good  service. 

From  that  time  onwards  until  the  end  of  the  reign  Pierre 
de  Breze  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  world, 
having  a  hand  in  the  military  and  financial  reforms  and  all 
the  other  important  matters  of  the  day.  With  Agnes  he 
shared  the  intimacy  of  Charles,  and  a  warm  friendship  and 
sense  of  comradeship  existed  between  the  two  favourites. 
Of  the  five  letters  written  by  Agnes  Sorel *  which  have 
survived,  two  are  addressed  to  De  Breze. 

'  Monsieur  mon  compere,'  she  writes,  signifying  either  that 
De  Breze  was  godfather  to  one  of  her  children,  or  that 
together  they  had  stood  sponsors  at  some,  perhaps  royal, 
christening. 

'  I  commend  myself  to  you  in  as  special  a  manner 
as  possible,  for  a  man  named  Mathelin  Tiery,  who  is 
father  of  one  of  the  maids  of  my  household,  has  com- 
plained to  me  that  a  rent,  which  he  has  been  wont 
to  receive  on  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  town  of  Chinon, 
and  which  amounted  to  twenty-two  sous,  was  scarcely 
improved  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  war,  and  is  now 
worth  no  more  than  sixteen  sous  ;  which,  added  to  the 
little  that  remains  to  him,  does  not  permit  him  to  live, 
and  he  is  fallen  into  great  poverty.  The  said  Mathelin 

1  It  must  be  confessed,  with  whatever  reluctance,  that  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters,  at  one  time  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  is  by  later  and  more 
critical  historians  declared  doubtful. 
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begs  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accord  him  and 
condescend  to  give  him  a  post,  which  was  promised 
him  by  your  squire,  Guionnet,  which  would  come  to 
him  most  conveniently  for  his  maintenance.  And  so 
I  would  pray  you  accord  it  and  condescend  therein, 
which  would  thus  come  to  the  said  Mathelin  as  an  in- 
demnity for  having  been  so  hardly  treated  in  the  matter 
of  his  said  rent,  and  you  will  give  me  much  pleasure 
by  hastening  therein.  I  pray  to  God,  monsieur  mon 
compere,  that  he  will  give  you  your  desires. — From 
Cussay,  the  penultimate  day  of  April. — Your  entire 
servant  and  commere,  AGNES  ' 

In  August — both  letters  probably  belong  to  1446 — she 
wrote  to  him  from  Amboise  touching  a  certain  matter  of 
respited  homage  which  she  begs  De  Breze  will  settle  for 
her. 

*  An  adventure  has  befallen  us  '  (she  goes  on)  '  of  a 

man  who,  it  is  said,  was  a  ruffian  and  scoundrel  and 

became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  women  and  entered 

the  house  by  night,  where  by  the  aid  of  the  tools  of  a 

thief  he  took  in  a  box  some  jewels  and  reliquaries, 

which  had  been  left  with  the  said  woman  to  be  looked 

after.    And  getting  away  he  fell  in  jumping  a  ditch, 

where  he  was  taken  ;  and  they  say  that  it  was  because 

of  the  reliquaries  that  he  was  thus  captured.' 

Her  other  letters   all  bear  witness   to   that  kindliness 

towards  man  and  beast  which  was  Agnes 's  great  virtue. 

Two  of  them  are  to  Mademoiselle  de  Belleville,  the  daughter 

of  Charles  vi.  and  Odette  de  Champdivers,  and  show  that 

there  must  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy 

between  the  two  women.     One  is  written  from  Razille,  the 

other  from  Candes. 

'  MADEMOISELLE, — My  good  friend, — I  commend  my- 
self to  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  pray  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  this  bearer,  Christophe,  my  dress  of 
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grey  doubled  with  white  and  all  pairs  of  gloves  that 
you  find  in  my  lodging  ;  the  said  Christophe  having 
lost  my  glove-box  wherein  I  had  brought  a  number. 
Further  will  you  please  accept  from  him  my  greyhound 
Carpet,  and  will  you  keep  him  with  you  ;  for  he  obeys 
neither  whistle  nor  call ;  wherefore  I  send  him  back, 
and  he  would  otherwise  be  lost,  which  would  be  a 
great  grief  to  me/ 
The  second  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Belleville,  written 

about  the  same  time,  deals  also  with  sporting  matters. 

'MADEMOISELLE, — My  good  friend, — With  all  my 
heart  I  commend  myself  to  you.  Please  to  know  that  I 
marvel  much  at  the  report  which  you  have  sent  me  by 
young  Dampierre,1  and  I  send  him  back  to  you  to  help 
you  out  of  the  great  ennui,  in  which  you  must  have  been. 
We  are  enjoying  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  in  these 
quarters  and  you  ought  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
that  you  may  be  out  of  the  said  ennui ;  which  will  be 
very  soon  indeed,  I  hope.  Meanwhile,  yesterday  we 
hunted  a  boar,  of  which  your  little  Robin  had  found 
the  trail ;  and  the  said  hunt  went  badly  for  the  said 
little  Robin,  as  he  was  struck  by  a  stone  which  one  of 
the  huntsmen  threw  at  the  said  boar  in  a  thicket ;  and 
he  was  badly  enough  wounded  by  it.  But  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  cured  without  delay  and  I  shall  have  him 
well  looked  after.  Meanwhile,  if  there  is  anything  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  pending  your  coming,  let  me  know 
and  I  will  do  it  very  willingly/ 
The  last  of  Agnes 's  epistles  is  to  the  provost  of  La 

Chesnaye.2 

'  I  have  heard  that  certain  persons  of  the  parish  of 
La  Chesnaye  have  been  summoned  by  you,  on  suspicion 

1  Francis  de  Clermont,  Seigneur  de  Dampierre,  master  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold in  1456. 
8  PFresnaye. 
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of  having  taken  certain  wood  from  the  forest  of  the 
said  place  and  that  a  day  has  been  appointed  to  hear 
an  information  laid  against  their  innocence.  Whereon 
having  learnt  that  some  of  the  said  folk  are  poor, 
unfortunate  persons,  and  that  they  are  at  great  pain 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
children,  I  wish  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  said  information  and  days,  and  that  the 
said  folk  be  in  no  way  detained,  either  their  persons 
or  their  goods ;  but  that  the  said  affair,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  nullified ;  and  in  doing  this  without  delay 
you  will  do  me  an  agreeable  service.  Praying  to  God, 
monsieur  le  prevost,  that  he  will  give  you  a  good  life 
and  have  you  in  his  keeping. — From  La  Plessis,  8  June. 
Your  good  mistress,  AGNES.' 

One  result  of  her  friendship  with  Pierre  de  Br£ze  was 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  and  only  visit  which  Agnes 
ever  made  to  Paris.  Early  in  1448  Charles  vn.  went  on  a 
punitive  expedition  to  Le  Mans,  whose  English  captain, 
obstinately  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  agreement  between 
the  nations,  had  refused  to  remove  his  garrison.  Starting 
from  Tours,  the  king  held  a  council  at  Lavardin,  near  Le 
Mans,  6  March,  and  thence  and  from  Montoire,  another 
neighbouring  manor,  he  directed  operations.  With  him 
was  De  Breze,  who  flitted  continually  from  court  to  camp. 
Probably  Agnes  was  there  too. 

At  all  events,  after  the  ten  days'  siege,  they  all  found 
themselves  at  Tours  again,  where  they  celebrated  Easter. 
On  28  March,  irritated  by  the  charges  which  were  constantly 
being  made  against  him,  principally  at  the  instigation  of 
the  mischievous  dauphin,  ever  so  ready  to  embroil  his 
father  with  his  servants,  De  Breze  voluntarily  gave  himself 
up  to  justice.  He  besought  Charles  that  he  might  be  put 
on  his  trial  before  the  parliament,  and  for  that  purpose  was 
conducted  to  the  capital. 
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A  month  later  Agnes  set  out  for  Paris,  accompanied  by 
the  king's  squires,  Guillaume  Conner  and  Poncet  de  Riviere. 
She  travelled  in  great  state.  According  to  a  household 
account  of  that  date,  the  end  of  this  journey  was  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  St.  Gene  vie  ve  of  Paris.  This,  how- 
ever, was  probably  only  a  pretext.  We  know  that  Agnes 
was  pious,  and  generous  to  at  least  one  religious  foundation  ; 
but  there  is  no  other  record  of  her  going  on  pilgrimage. 
This  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  left  Charles's 
side,  and  the  only  one  on  which  she  figured  as  the  centre 
of  a  state  journey.  That  it  should  have  coincided  so  closely 
with  the  peril  of  her  friend  can  scarcely  be  accidental.  She 
left  Paris  10  May,  and  four  days  later  De  Breze  was  ac- 
quitted. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lady  of  Beauty 
had  cajoled  the  judges. 

In  Paris  Agnes  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  good  im- 
pression. Her  position  and  the  luxury  with  which  she 
maintained  it  were  alike  shocking  to  the  citizens.  She  is 
reported  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  her  reception,  and 
to  have  called  the  good  people  uncomplimentary  names, 
saying  that  if  she  had  known  she  should  be  received  with  so 
little  reverence  she  would  never  have  set  foot  in  the  place. 
'  Which  would  have  been  no  great  loss/  comments  the 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  and  adds,  with  characteristic  bourgeois 
virtue  :  '  So  departed  the  fair  Agnes,  the  tenth  day  of  May 
following,  to  her  sin  as  before.  Alas  !  what  pity  when  the 
head  of  the  kingdom  gives  so  ill  an  example  to  his  people/ 

The  one  person,  among  those  in  high  places,  who  really 
hated  Agnes,  was  the  dauphin,  afterwards  to  be,  as  Louis  XL, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  French  kings.  This  ani- 
mosity did  not  always  exist.  Shortly  after  the  favourite's 
appearance  at  the  court  he  presented  her  with  some 
tapestries,  woven  with  the  story  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders, 
which  were  part  of  the  spoils  of  his  expedition  against  the 
Count  of  Armagnac.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a 
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quarrel  occurred.  The  prince  was  devoted  to  his  mother. 
Agnes  said  some  slighting  word  of  her,  or  Louis  thought  she 
did.  According  to  one  account  he  boxed  her  ears,  accord- 
ing to  another  he  drew  his  sword  on  her.  From  this  time 
forward  he  was  her  declared  enemy.  Since  the  Praguerie 
of  1440,  the  revolt  by  which  he  had  shown  his  disapproval 
of  the  new  military  regulations,  the  Dauphin  had  been  on 
fairly  good  terms  with  his  father.  When,  in  1445,  he  broke 
out  again,  he  alleged  the  ascendency  of  Agnes  as  his  excuse. 
In  the  following  year,  informed  of  a  plot  against  his  life, 
Charles  banished  his  son  to  his  own  domains.  There  he 
dwelt  almost  as  an  independent  sovereign,  making  his  own 
wars  and  his  own  laws.  He  never  saw  the  court  again, 
until  he  returned  to  it  as  king.  He  had  thus  no  further 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for  his 
father's  mistress,  and  the  charge  of  poisoning  her,  which 
historians  have  been  pleased  to  level  against  him,  is  absurd. 
None  the  less  he  was  in  a  partial  and  indirect  manner  the 
cause  of  her  death. 

The  siege  of  Le  Mans,  referred  to  above,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  final  rupture  of  the  truce  with  England.  The  ex- 
pelled garrison,  seeking  a  new  abode,  had  forcibly  occupied 
Saint- James-de-Beuvron  and  Mortain,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  The  garrison  of  Verneuil  sacked 
the  prosperous  Breton  town  of  Fougeres.  Somerset 
publicly  disavowed  the  action,  but  refused  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  The  French  nobles  de- 
manded war. 

This,  after  sundry  formalities  and  conscience-salves, 
Charles  gave  them.  At  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  the  castle 
of  Roches-Tranchelion,  near  Chinon,  17  July  1449,  the 
truce  was  officially  declared  broken  by  the  king,  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council.  In 
the  following  month  Charles  led  his  army  into  Normandy, 
leaving  wife  and  mistress  in  Touraine. 
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Early  in  January  1450,  when  Marie  of  Anjou  moved  to 
the  castle  of  Melun,  Agnes  Sorel  took  a  step  which  cost  her 
her  life.  Instead  of  going  with  the  queen,  she  set  out  to 
find  Charles.  In  the  heart  of  winter,  in  expectation  of  the 
birth  of  a  child,  she  started  on  the  long  and  dangerous 
journey  from  Loches  to  the  seat  of  war.  Her  motive  must 
have  been  a  strong  one.  It  is  supposed  that  she  had  got 
wind  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Dauphin.  There  is  no  actual 
evidence  that  such  a  suspicion  was  well  grounded,  but 
Louis's  conduct  at  this  time  might  well  give  rise  to  uneasi- 
ness. He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  Norman 
expedition,  and  preferred  sulking  in  Dauphine,  where  his 
rule  was  equally  unsatisfactory  to  his  neighbours  and  his 
subjects.  He  kept  up  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
Burgundy,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  father's  setting  out 
for  Normandy  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  against  the  ministers  of  France. 

Agnes  found  the  king  besieging  Harfleur.  His  victorious 
campaign  had  put  him  in  good  spirits,  and  when  he  heard 
her  anxious  errand  he  only  laughed. 

A  lodging  was  found  for  her  at  the  abbey  of  Jumieges. 
There,  weakened  by  her  journey  and  her  approaching 
confinement,  she  fell  sick.  She  was  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring manor  of  Mesnil,  a  farm  or  pleasure-house  of  the 
abbots.  There,  on  9  February  1450,  after  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  she  died.  '  During  her  sickness  she  made 
right  fair  contrition  and  repentance  for  her  sins,  and  often 
minded  her  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  who  was  a  great 
sinner  of  fleshly  sin,  and  devoutly  called  on  God  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  her  aid.  And,  like  a  true  Catholic,  after 
receiving  the  sacrament,  she  asked  for  her  Book  of  Hours, 
that  she  might  say  the  verses  of  St.  Bernard,  which  she 
had  written  with  her  own  hand  ;  and  afterwards  she  made 
many  bequests,  which  were  put  in  writing  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  carried  out  by  her  executors  with  her 
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testament.  And  they  amounted,  both  for  alms  and  for 
paying  her  servants,  to  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  crowns/ 

As  her  sickness  gained  on  her  and  she  knew  herself  near 
death,  she  spoke  to  those  around  her,  Monseigneur  de 
Tancarville,  Madame  de  Breze,  Conner,  the  king's  squire 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  Paris,  and  her  maids.  Our 
frailty  was  a  little  thing,  she  said,  and  impure  and  corrupt. 
Then  she  requested  her  confessor,  Master  Denis,  to  give 
her  absolution,  and  a  little  after,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Virgin,  and  passed  away. 

It  is  Jean  Chartier  who  tells  the  tale  of  these  last  hours 
of  the  woman  whom  he  so  much  admired  and  pitied  ;  and, 
unswerving  from  his  chivalrous  attitude,  he  attributes  her 
death  to  chagrin  at  the  scandalous  and  unfounded  reports 
which  besmirched  her  fair  name. 

Agnes  appointed  as  her  executors  Robert  Poitevin,  her 
physician,  Jacques  Cceur,  and  Etienne  Chevalier,  and  as 
overseer  the  king.  Her  will  has  not  been  preserved  in  its 
entirety,  but  she  must  have  had  much  to  leave.  Her 
jewels  alone,  which  Charles  afterwards  purchased  with 
money  borrowed  from  Jacques  Cceur,  were  worth  twenty 
thousand  six  hundred  crowns.  She  left  five  hundred 
crowns  to  her  younger  brother  Andre,  and  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges  and  the  collegiate  church  of  Loches  both  benefited. 

At  Jumieges  she  made  provision  for  daily  requiem  and 
yearly  obit.  Loches  had  always  enjoyed  her  special 
favour.  In  1444  she  had  given  to  that  church  a  silver 
statuette  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  a  cross  of  gold,  designed 
to  encase  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  gift  of  Fulk  the  Black, 
Count  of  Anjou.  Some  years  later  she  conceived  the  desire 
to  endow  four  choir-boys  and  a  choirmaster  there.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  this  foundation  had  not  been  completed, 
but  the  king  subsequently  confirmed  it.  By  her  will  she 
gave  the  canons  two  thousand  crowns,  and  until  the 
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suppression  of  their  church   they  continued  to   pray  for 
her  soul. 

To  these  two  churches  belonged  the  honour  of  housing 
her  remains.  Her  heart  was  buried  at  Jumieges,  the  rest 
of  her  at  Loches.  At  both  places  Charles  entrusted  to 
Etienne  Chartier  the  duty  of  erecting  sumptuous  tombs. 
That  at  Jumieges,  destroyed  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  of  black  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
white  marble  statue  and  graven  with  Latin  epitaphs.  The 
tomb  at  Loches,  for  which  Jacques  Milet,  the  court  poet, 
wrote  one  of  his  most  famous  poems,  is  still  in  existence, 
though  moved  from  its  original  site  and  most  deplorably 
restored  after  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution.  In  her 
epitaphs  Agnes,  who  during  her  life  remained  a  simple 
maid-of -honour,  is  styled  duchess. 

In  the  following  reign  the  ungrateful  canons  of  Loches 
wished  to  do  away  with  the  tomb  of  one  whose  life  had  been 
so  little  in  accord  with  the  precepts  of  Holy  Church.  They 
applied  to  the  king  for  permission.  Louis's  reply  was  as 
spirited  as  it  was  unexpected.  '  I  consent/  said  he,  '  but 
you  must  also  give  up  her  gifts  and  legacies.'  The  tomb 
remained  where  it  was. 

Agnes  bore  her  lover  four  daughters,  of  whom  the 
youngest,  the  cause  of  her  mother's  death,  lived  but  six 
months.  The  others  all  grew  to  womanhood.  Charlotte, 
acknowledged  file  de  France,  and  probably  the  eldest, 
became  the  wife  of  Jacques  de  Breze,  son  of  her  mother's 
friend.  This  marriage,  which  was  made  by  Louis  xi.  for 
his  own  purposes,  was  not  a  fortunate  one.  Charlotte 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  who  took  summary 
vengeance  with  the  sword. 

Marie  de  Valois  was  from  her  infancy  brought  up  at  the 
castle  of  Taillebourg  (now  Charente-Inferieure)  by  Pregent 
de  Coetivy,  admiral  of  France,  whose  brother,  Olivier, 
Count  of  Taillebourg,  she  married  in  1458.  She  was  the 
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author  of  some  charming  letters,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. Her  sister  Jeanne  married  Antoine  de  Bueil,  son 
of  Jean  de  Bueil,  author  of  the  romance  called  fouvencal, 
which,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  times.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favourite 
with  her  half-brother,  Louis  xi. 

From  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel  dates  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  Charles.  Scarcely  was  she  in  her  grave  before  he 
began  to  show  favour  to  Antoinette  de  Maignelay,  her  own 
cousin,  whom  Agnes,  ever  anxious  for  the  good  of  her 
relatives,  had  brought  to  the  court.  Antoinette,  whom 
the  king  married  to  an  old  gentleman  named  Andre  de 
Villequier,  displays  the  worst,  as  Agnes  perhaps  the  best, 
type  of  royal  mistress.  She  robbed  the  treasury,  in- 
trigued with  the  Dauphin,  and  carried  on  an  amour  with 
Francis  n.,  Duke  of  Brittany.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was 
not  jealous.  She  discovered  a  profitable  occupation  as 
mistress  of  the  royal  harem.  '  Wherever  the  king  went,' 
writes  Thomas  Basin,  '  there  a  troup  of  women,  dowered 
and  dight  like  queens,  must  follow  him/ 
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JANE  SHORE 

POOR  Jane  Shore  has  been  rather  neglected  of  late 
years.  Her  tragic  fate  still  moves  tears  in  those 
theatres  where  emotions  are  not  at  a  discount 
and  melodrama  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disfavour.  But  her 
story  no  longer  thrills  the  politer  world,  which  has  ceased 
to  worship  Nemesis,  and  prefers  its  immoral  tale  without 
a  moral  ending. 

This  cynicism,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  our 
forgetfulness  of  Edward  iv.'s  mistress.  Something  must 
doubtless  be  charged  to  the  quickening  of  the  critical 
instinct,  which  requires,  even  in  historical  drama,  even  in 
the  most  popular  historical  books,  some  basis  of  fact.  We 
may  not  always  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  irreproach- 
able authorities,  but  at  least  we  stop  short  of  pure  and 
simple  fabrication.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  unadorned 
materials  for  Jane's  history  are  somewhat  scanty. 

To  generations  less  austere  than  ours  this  mattered  little. 
Here  was  a  lady  who  was  fair,  who  sinned,  and  suffered  for 
her  sin.  So  much  was  known  of  her,  and  a  few  facts  more. 
But  clearly  she  must  have  had  a  story,  a  daily  life  from 
cradle  to  grave,  and  if  this  was  not  to  be  found  in  record 
or  chronicle,  the  imagination  was  the  next  best  hunting- 
ground.  In  the  days  of  chapbooks  and  street  ballads, 
'  Shore's  wife  '  was  a  most  popular  heroine.  Of  the  ladies 
of  her  class,  Rosamond  Clifford,  about  whom  even  less  was 
known,  was  her  only  rival. 
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It  is  usually  asserted  that  Jane  Shore  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wains  tead,  a  mercer  of  London.  We  know — 
from  Sir  Thomas  More — that  she  was  *  born  in  London, 
worshipfully  frended,  honestly  brought  up,  and  very  wel 
maryed,  saving  somewhat  too  soone  ;  her  husbande  an 
honest  citizen,  yonge,  and  goodly,  and  of  good  substance. 
But  forasmuch  as  they  were  coupled  ere  she  wer  wel  ripe, 
she  not  very  fervently  loved,  for  whom  she  never  longed  '  ; 
and  was  consequently  the  readier  to  listen  to  the  king's 
persuasions.  Add  that  her  husband's  name  was  William 
Shore,  and  you  have  all  that  is  certain  of  her  early  life. 
Tradition  is  unanimous  that  Shore  was  a  goldsmith,  which 
seems  probable  enough  ;  for  then  and  later  the  goldsmiths 
were  important  persons,  the  Couttses  and  Drummonds  of 
their  time,  and  more  likely  than  other  tradesmen  to  come 
in  contact  with  royalty.1 

On  these  scanty  foundations  the  '  penny  scribes  '  have 
reared  their  structures,  and  it  is  just  where  information 
is  most  conspicuously  absent  that  they  have  been  most 
lavish  of  detail. 

More  says  that  Jane  was  married  over  young.  There 
must  have  been  a  reason  for  it.  Ingenuity  gets  to  work ; 
and  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  a  damsel,  barely 
in  her  'teens,  besieged  by  courtiers. 

In  maiden  yeares  my  beautye  bright 
Was  loved  dear  of  lord  and  knight ; 
But  yet  the  love  that  they  requir'd, 
It  was  not  as  my  friends  desir'd. 

To  put  her  out  of  harm's  way,  her  father  sent  her  to  his 
sister  at  Northampton,  where  she  stayed  for  about  a  year. 
But  during  that  time  her  beauty  only  ripened,  and  she  re- 
turned to  town  more  attractive  than  ever.  The  importunate 
suitors  had  soon  resumed  their  visits  to  Cheapside.  Among 

1  For  a  reason  for  doubting  this  tradition  see  below. 
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them  was  Lord  Hastings,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare 
a  coach  for  her  abduction  ;  but  his  designs  were  frustrated 
by  a  maid,  whom  he  had  bribed,  betraying  him  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Incidents  of  this  sort  led  Master  Wainstead 
to  consider  that  his  inconveniently  beautiful  daughter 
would  be  safer  if  she  were  married  to  one  of  her  own  class ; 
so,  in  spite  of  her  protests,  he  found  her  a  husband  in  the 
person  of  William  Shore.1 

A  less  honourable  motive  is  sometimes  given  for  Wain- 
stead's  action.  He  is  said  to  have  married  his  daughter 
'  for  thirst  of  gaine.'  But  whatever  its  object,  the  wedding 
had  little  effect  in  deterring  the  gallants.  They  forsook 
Cheapside  for  Lombard  Street — Hastings,  as  usual,  among 
the  boldest.  On  one  occasion  his  lordship  urged  his  un- 
welcome suit  with  such  vigour  as  to  earn  a  reproof  from  the 
respectful  but  indignant  goldsmith.  Furious  at  such  an 
affront  from  a  mere  citizen,  he  determined  to  avenge  him- 
self by  sending  fair  Jane  a  suitor  whom  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  rebuff.  He  went  to  the  king,  with  whom  he  was  in 
high  favour,  and  painted  the  charms  of  the  goldsmith's 
wife  in  colours  so  glowing  that  Edward  took  fire  to  see  her 
for  himself. 

Disguising  himself  as  a  merchant,  the  monarch  visited 
the  shop  in  Lombard  Street,  on  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
some  plate  from  Shore.  By  a  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
conversation,  he  induced  the  innocent  goldsmith  to  boast 
of  his  wife's  charms,  and  finally  to  fetch  her  to  display  them. 
The  story  goes  that,  at  the  first  meeting  with  the  king, 
Jane  '  came  attired  in  a  sky-coloured  morning-gown, 
flowered  with  gold,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  spangles ; 
her  head  attire  being  curious  lace,  under  which  her  bright 
hair  flowed,  wantoning  with  the  sporting  air,  and  her 
blushes  upon  her  approach  made  her  yet  more  lovely  to 

He  is  persistently  called  Matthew  in  ballad  and  chapbook,  but  in  the  only 
contemporary  document  where  he  is  mentioned  he  is  called  William. 
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behold/  This  description  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the 
lady's  disingenuousness.  The  soi-disant  merchant  was 
charmed,  as  well  he  might  be,  by  such  an  apparition.  He 
'  stepped  forth  and  saluted  her  soft  lips,  impressing  upon 
them  many  balmy  kisses/ 

The  interview  passed  off  with  great  success,  but  it  was 
only  a  first  step.  The  question  was  how  to  repeat  it, 
except  under  Shore's  benignant  eye.  Here  a  Mistress 
Blague  comes  into  the  story,  a  person  whose  appearance  is 
so  persistent  that  one  suspects  her  of  having  once  had  a 
bodily  existence.  She  is  called  the  king's  lacewoman,  and 
she  had  a  house  conveniently  near  that  of  the  Shores,  with 
whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms.  Persuaded  by  Hastings, 
who  entered  zealously  into  the  plot  for  destroying  the  con- 
jugal happiness  of  his  former  host,  she  lent  her  house  for 
that  deplorable  purpose.  Several  meetings  took  place 
there.  The  king,  who  still  wore  his  merchant's  dress,  grew 
more  and  more  infatuated.  He  made  propositions  which 
shocked  the  modest  Jane.  The  meetings  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  friendship  between  Mrs.  Blague  and  Jane,  however, 
was  in  no  way  damaged.  One  night  the  lacewoman  took 
Mistress  Shore  to  a  court  ball.  A  magnificent  stranger 
stepped  forward  and  invited  the  goldsmith's  wife  to  dance. 
Her  terror  was  great  when  she  recognized  in  her  partner 
at  once  the  king  and  the  importunate  merchant ;  nor  was 
it  decreased  by  a  note  containing  a  passionate  avowal 
which  he  crushed  into  her  hand  when  the  dance  was  over. 

Insisting  on  an  immediate  return  to  Lombard  Street, 
Jane  poured  her  tale  into  Mistress  Blague's  ear.  But 
Mistress  Blague — 

Did  saye,  it  was  a  gallant  thing 
To  be  beloved  of  a  king. 

Eventually  she  won  Jane  to  the  same  point  of  view.  On 
the  following  evening  Mistress  Shore  supped  as  usual  with 
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her  husband.  In  the  midst  of  the  meal  she  suddenly  com- 
plained of  feeling  ill,  kissed  the  goldsmith,  and  went  out. 
The  king's  chariot  was  waiting  for  her.  It  carried  her  to 
Edward,  who  '  welcomed  her  with  many  varieties/  As  for 
William  Shore,  it  is  said  that  after  having  vainly  searched 
for  his  missing  wife,  and  having  at  last  learned  what  had 
happened,  he  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
her.  He  grew  melancholy,  travelled  abroad,  returned  to 
England,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  clipping  gold 
coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vn.1 

To  say  what  measure  of  truth  lies  beneath  the  fictions 
of  this  narrative  would  be  difficult.  What  certainly  did 
happen  is,  that  about  1471 — about  the  time,  that  is  to  say, 
when  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  and  Henry  vi/s  dubious 
death  gave  Edward  iv.  a  rest  from  war — Jane  Shore,  a 
woman  of  no  great  birth,  but  of  undeniable  beauty,  became 
the  king's  mistress. 

A  clever  diplomatist  and  a  brilliant  soldier,  Edward  iv. 
would  have  been  a  greater  king  if  his  love  of  pleasure  had 
not  outweighed  his  ambition.  The  man  who  had  had  for 
ten  years  to  fight  for  his  crown  was  really  of  an  indolent 
nature,  and  when  he  had  finally  set  it  securely  on  his  head, 
he  turned  gladly  to  the  luxuries  he  had  lacked  in  the  field. 
Though,  like  the  other  brothers  of  the  house  of  York,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  strike  hard  at  those  who  offended  him, 

1  A  William  Shore,  mercer  of  London,  who  also  had  property  in  Derby,  died 
in  1494,  making  a  will  which  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  Jane's  husband.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  a  mercer,  not  a  goldsmith.  But  there  is  no  actual  authority,  though  a 
general  tradition,  for  the  fact  that  our  man  followed  the  latter  trade.  Jane's 
father  is  said  to  have  been  a  mercer,  and  men  of  the  same  craft  used  to  stick 
closely  together.  That  William  of  the  will  had  travelled  abroad,  as  his  name- 
sake is  said  to  have  done,  is  almost  proven  by  a  legacy  to  the  church  of 
1  Myddylbrough '  in  Zealand,  and  to  '  a  sustur  howse  within  gaunte  [Ghent]  in 
Flanders,  wherein  was  a  sustur  called  sustur  lisbet  more  than  xxx.  yere  agone ' ; 
though  the  latter  may  imply  a  journey  made  earlier  than  Jane's  in  the  king's 
coach.  Perhaps  *  lisbet '  was  his  own  sister.  The  will  contains  no  mention  of 
any  wife  of  the  testator's,  but  that,  in  the  circumstances,  is  natural  enough. 
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Edward  was  a  popular  king.  His  great  stature,  handsome 
face,  and  easy  manners  made  him  something  of  an  idol  of 
the  people.  He  was  always  ready  to  bandy  a  jest  with  the 
lowest,  and  some  courtly  folk  considered  that  he  had  not 
enough  thought  for  the  dignity  of  his  position.  That  habit 
of  his  of  going  freely  among  his  subjects  lends  some  colour 
to  the  story  of  his  visits  to  Shore's  shop  and  Mistress  Blague's 
house.  It  were  certainly  not  out  of  character. 

With  all  his  homely  ways,  Edward  was  a  lover  of  the 
pastimes  of  kings.  He  hunted  and  danced,  enjoyed 
pageants  and  sumptuous  banquets,  liked  to  go  richly  clad. 
He  fostered  the  arts,  too,  erected  fine  buildings,  and  patron- 
ized Caxton's  press,  which  came  to  England  in  his  reign. 
But  the  object  of  his  keenest  desires  was  woman.  In  the 
year  of  Tewkesbury  he  was  still  a  lusty  young  man,  a  lover 
who  would  not  be  denied,  and  used  no  scruples  where 
women  were  concerned.  Neither  policy  nor  pity  would 
stop  him.  In  his  marriage  he  had  shown  his  independence 
by  taking  the  widow  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  a 
peer  of  a  recent  creation  who  had  long  been  plain  Sir  Richard 
Woodville  and  a  duke's  steward.  Not  only  did  he  stoop 
low,  but  he  went  to  the  enemy's  camp  for  his  bride.  Her 
husband,  John  Grey,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  had  died  in 
the  Lancastrian  cause ;  her  father  had  been  a  favourite 
of  Henry  vi.,  who  created  him  Lord  Rivers.  The  lords 
were  naturally  annoyed  at  this  alliance ;  nor  was  their 
displeasure  diminished  when  the  Woodvilles  began  to  be 
set  in  high  places  and  married  into  the  great  houses. 

But  though  he  was  ready  to  flout  his  peers  for  a  whim, 
Edward  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  remain  faithful  to 
his  wife.  His  illicit  amours  were  numberless,  though  with 
a  reticence  which  marks  such  a  characteristic  difference 
between  English  and  French,  the  chroniclers  tell  us  little 
about  them.  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy  and  Elizabeth  Wayte 
both  claim  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Edward's  son, 
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Arthur,  Viscount  Lisle ;  but  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
either  of  these  ladies,  and  even  their  motherhood  is  dis- 
puted by  Jane  Shore.  But  though  they  do  not  condescend 
to  particulars  the  historians  are  unanimous  that  the  king 
was  greatly  given  to  wantonness,  and  that  his  conquests 
were  easy.  Women  loved  him  well,  and  when  he  hastened 
to  London  after  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  Warwick 
the  Kingmaker,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  this  course  because 
he  knew  that  the  citizens'  wives  would  urge  their  men  to 
rally  round  him. 

Such  was  the  man  for  whose  unlicensed  affections  Jane 
Shore  left  lawful  wedlock  in  Lombard  Street.  As  for  Jane 
herself,  though  the  facts  of  her  life  have  been  so  scantily 
preserved,  we  know  her  far  better  than  some  whose  careers 
would  fill  portly  volumes.  The  master  pen  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  knew  men  who  had  known  her  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  has  drawn  her  portrait  in  a  manner  which  could 
hardly  be  bettered.  '  Proper  she  was  and  faire  ;  nothing 
in  her  body  that  you  wold  haue  changed,  but  if  you  would 
haue  wished  her  somewhat  higher.  Thus  say  thei  that 
knew  her  in  her  youthe.  Albeit  some  that  now  se  her  (for 
yet  she  liueth J)  deme  her  neuer  to  haue  ben  wel  visaged. 
Whose  jugement  semeth  me  somewhat  like  as  though  men 
should  gesse  the  bewty  of  one  longe  before  departed,  by 
her  scalpe  taken  out  of  the  charnel  house ;  for  now  is  she 
old,  lene,  withered,  and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ryuilde 
skin  and  hard  bone.  And  yet  being  euen  such,  whoso  wel 
aduise  her  visage,  might  gesse  and  deuise  which  partes 
how  filled  wold  make  it  a  faire  face/  There  is  a  pathos  as 
of  Villon's  Complaint  of  the  Fair  Amour  ess  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  woman  who  had  outlived  her  beauty. 

Jane's  charms  were  not  only  physical.  '  Yet  delited 
not  men  so  much  in  her  bewty,'  More  continues,  '  as  in  her 
plesant  behauiour.  For  a  proper  wit  had  she,  and  could 

1  This  was  written  about  1513. 
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both  rede  wel  and  write,  mery  in  company,  redy  and  quick 
of  aunswer,  neither  mute  nor  ful  of  bable,  sometime  taunting 
without  displesure  and  not  without  disport/  Edward  iv. 
once  said  that  he  had  three  mistresses,  of  whom  one  was 
the  merriest,  one  the  cunningest,  and  one  the  holiest  in  his 
kingdom.  The  identities  of  the  cunning  and  the  holy  are 
lost,  though  they  are  said  to  have  been  ladies  of  rank,  but 
the  king's  merry  mistress  was  Jane  Shore. 

She  has  been  compared  with  Nell  Gwyn,  and,  though  she 
had  far  more  refinement  than  the  orange-girl,  the  comparison 
is  not  inept.  For  she  was  Nelly's  peer  not  only  in  wit,  but 
also  in  kindness  of  heart.  Luxurious  she  may  have  been, 
but  she  never  used  her  position  for  self-aggrandisement  at 
other  people's  expense.  On  the  other  hand  she  often 
employed  it  for  the  good  of  the  less  favoured.  Her  power 
over  Edward  was  unbounded.  After  his  death,  when 
Richard  of  Gloucester  was  scheming  to  oust  his  young 
nephew,  Edward  v.,  from  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  speech  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
citizens  of  London  to  zeal  for  Richard,  spoke  of  the  late 
king  in  these  terms  :  *  What  manner  of  folk  he  most 
favoured  we  shall  for  his  honour  spare  to  speak  of,  howbeit 
this  wot  you  well  all,  that  whoso  was  best  bare  always  least 
rule,  and  more  suit  was  made  in  his  days  unto  Shore's  wife 
than  to  all  the  lords  in  England,  except  unto  those  that 
made  her  their  proctor.'  As  a  point  wherewith  to  goad 
the  people  to  wrath  against  Edward's  memory  this  was 
chosen  singularly  ill.  The  king's  scandalous  habits  never 
won  him  unpopularity.  '  Thys  faute  not  greatlye  gryeued 
the  people  :  for  neyther  could  any  one  mans  pleasure  stretch 
and  extende  to  the  dyspleasure  of  verye  manye/  as  the 
philosophic  More  puts  it.  Moreover,  Jane's  beneficent 
rule  was  gratefully  remembered. 

For  all  his  pleasant  manner,  Edward  iv.  knew  how  to  be 
angry,  and  was  prone  to  be  tyrannical  in  his  anger.  He 
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would  mete  out  punishment  with  a  heavy  hand.  But  to 
Jane  he  was  ever  pliant,  and  it  was  to  her  that  men  would 
turn  as  a  protector  against  the  wrath  of  their  lord.  '  Where 
the  king  toke  displeasure,  she  wold  mitigate  and  appease 
his  mind  :  where  men  were  out  of  favour,  she  wold  bring 
them  in  his  grace.  For  many  that  had  highly  offended, 
shee  obtained  pardon.  Of  great  forfeitures  she  gate  men 
remission.  And  finally  in  many  weighty  sutes,  she  stode 
many  men  in  gret  stede,  either  for  none,  or  very  smal 
rewardes,  and  those  rather  gay  then  rich ;  either  for  that 
she  was  content  with  the  dede  selfe  well  done,  or  for  that 
she  delited  to  be  suid  vnto,  and  to  show  what  she  was  able 
to  do  wyth  the  king,  or  for  that  wanton  women  and  welthy 
be  not  alway  couetouse.'  If  there  is  truth  in  the  tradition 
that  she  was  as  ready  to  help  poor  as  rich,  reward  for  her 
services  can  scarcely  have  been  her  motive.  One  does  not 
imagine  her  passionately  pleading  for  her  clients,  but  by 
some  witty  word  making  Edward  see  how  foolish  a  thing 
his  anger  really  was.  She  proved  herself  the  friend  of 
learning  when  she  dissuaded  her  lover  from  wreaking  his 
vengeance  on  Henry  vi.'s  foundations  ;  and  to  this  day 
portraits  of  their  benefactress,  in  both  cases  conspicuously 
unclad,  are  preserved  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Her  love  of  gaiety,  which,  More  hints,  was  the  cause  of 
her  aberration,  made  her  a  meet  companion  for  Edward  iv. 
The  king  spent  the  peaceful  years  of  his  reign  mainly  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Jane 
made  a  splendid  ornament  for  his  entertainments.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  no  Boswell  has  preserved  those  repartees 
for  which  she  was  so  famous.  As  it  is,  during  the  years  of 
her  prosperity  she  remains  for  us  a  fascinating  phantom. 
When  at  last  she  takes  on  historical  substance,  the  time  for 
laughter  and  wit  is  past. 

Edward  iv.  died  in  1483.     He  was  only  forty  years  old, 
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but  loose  living  had  worn  him  out.  What  happened  at 
this  juncture  is  well  known.  The  new  king  was  a  boy  of 
twelve,  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
and  her  party.  If  they  had  their  way,  the  country  would 
be  ruled  by  them.  But  for  years  past  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Richard  of  the  crooked  back,  had  been  doing 
his  lazy  brother's  work.  He  did  not  relish  being  set  aside 
by  the  queen  and  her  friends,  to  whom  he  bore  little  love. 
He  had  aspirations  of  his  own. 

His  action  was  simple.  He  imprisoned  Queen  Elizabeth's 
two  chief  advisers,  Lord  Rivers,  her  brother,  and  Sir 
Richard  Grey,  the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  shut  the  young 
king  in  the  Tower,  and  proclaimed  himself  protector  of  the 
realm.  Few  said  him  nay ;  for  he  had  not  yet  won  that 
hatred  which  is  Richard  m.'s  immortality.  The  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  disliked  by  the  lords  of  the  council 
and  by  the  country  at  large.  Even  when  it  became  evident 
whither  Richard's  ambition  was  leading  him,  there  were 
but  few  who  would  join  the  Woodvilles  to  oppose  him. 

One  of  the  exceptions  was  Lord  Hastings,  who,  whether 
he  had  played  the  part  assigned  him  by  the  chapbooks  or 
not,  had  long  been  Jane's  admirer,  and  since  Edward's 
death  something  more.  The  favourite  had  made  an  easy 
transference  of  her  affections.  But  in  the  end  it  cost 
her  dear. 

If  Jane  proved  faithless  to  the  dead  king,  Hastings  did 
a  far  more  dangerous  thing.  He  abandoned  the  protector, 
who  was  very  much  alive.  At  first,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  other  nobles,  he  had  been  ready  to  support  Richard 
against  the  Woodvilles  and  Greys,  whom  he  hated  as  well 
as  any.  But  when  he  saw  that  Gloucester  was  aiming  at 
the  throne  itself,  he  refused  to  be  faithless  to  the  son  of  his 
friend.  He  realized  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  crown 
on  Edward  v.'s  head  was  to  oppose  his  uncle's  policy.  He 
made  his  peace  with  Elizabeth  and  her  kin,  and  commenced 
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to  intrigue  with  them  to  get  the  young  king  out  of  the 
protector's  power.  But  one  whom  he  had  bribed  to  spy 
on  Richard  betrayed  his  designs,  and  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  weaker.  In  his  fall  he  carried  Jane  Shore  with  him. 

On  the  morning  of  13  June  1483,  a  council  was  held  in 
the  Tower  to  make  arrangements  for  the  king's  coronation. 
The  protector  arrived  at  nine  o'clock,  apparently  in  the 
best  of  humours.  He  apologized  for  his  lateness,  threw 
a  pleasant  word  to  Bishop  Morton,  and  plunged  into  the 
day's  business  without  further  delay.  As  soon  as  he  had 
settled  the  lords  to  their  work,  he  asked  their  leave,  and 
withdrew.  When,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  he 
returned,  a  remarkable  change  had  come  over  him.  In 
place  of  the  smiles  of  an  hour  earlier,  he  greeted  the  amazed 
lords  '  with  a  wonderful  soure  angrye  countenaunce,  knitting 
the  browes,  frowning  and  froting  and  knawing  on  hys 
lippes.'  He  sat  down  in  his  place,  gazed  round  for  a  moment 
in  gloomy  silence,  and  then  flung  out :  '  What  are  they 
worthy  to  have  that  compass  and  imagine  the  destruction 
of  me,  who  am  so  near  of  blood  unto  the  king  and  protector 
of  his  royal  person  and  realm  ?  '  No  one  spoke  until 
Hastings,  who  had  long  been  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
duke,  replied  that  they  deserved  the  punishment  of  traitors, 
whosoever  they  might  be.  The  others  assented,  but  the 
next  moment  they  were  dumb  again  with  astonishment. 

'  It  is  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife  and  others  with 
her/  cried  Richard.  '  Ye  shall  all  see  in  what  wise  that 
sorceress  and  that  other  witch  of  her  council,  Shore's  wife, 
with  their  kind,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted 
my  body/  Thereupon  he  pulled  up  his  left  sleeve,  and 
displayed  '  a  werish  withered  arme  and  small.'  This  exhibi- 
tion did  not  add  to  the  lords'  comfort.  Mischief  was  evi- 
dently brewing ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  deformed 
prince's  left  arm  had  been  withered  from  birth.  It  was 
Hastings  again  who  broke  the  silence,  though  he  must  have 
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been  taken  aback  at  this  sudden  attack  on  his  mistress, 
with  whom  he  had  been  but  the  night  before.  '  Certainly, 
my  lord/  he  said  smoothly,  '  if  they  have  so  heinously  done, 
they  are  worthy  of  heinous  punishment/ 

The  protector  turned  on  him  savagely.  '  What !  '  he 
cried,  '  do  you  serve  me  with  "  if's  "  and  "  ands  "  ?  I  tell 
thee  they  have  done  so,  and  I  will  make  it  good  on  thy  body, 
traitor.'  He  rapped  on  the  table.  The  council  chamber 
rilled  with  armed  men.  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor/  said  Richard 
to  Hastings. 

'  What !  me,  my  lord  ?  ' 

'  Yea,  thee,  traitor.  By  St.  Paul/  the  protector  went 
on,  '  I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off/ 

Some  one  fetched  a  priest,  the  first  that  could  be  found, 
for  the  duke  must  not  be  kept  from  his  meal.  Hastily 
shriven,  the  arrested  man  was  hurried  out  to  the  green 
by  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  A  rough  log  served  for  a 
block.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  Richard 
could  dine.  '  Thus  ended  this  honorable  man,  a  good 
knight  and  a  gentle,  of  gret  aucthorite  with  his  prince,  of 
living  somewhat  dessolate,  plaine  and  open  to  his  enemy, 
and  secret  to  his  frend  :  eth  to  begile,  as  he  that  of  good 
hart  and  corage  forestudied  no  perilles.  A  louing  man  and 
passing  wel  beloued.  Very  faithful,  and  trusty  ynough, 
trusting  to  much/  Such  a  man  was  Hastings  according  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  does  not  mention  his  dealings  with 
the  Woodvilles.  His  murder  was  soon  to  be  followed  by 
those  of  Rivers  and  Grey ;  Richard  was  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  and  the  princes  were  to  die  their  mysterious  death  in 
the  Tower. 

Meanwhile,  the  loss  of  her  second  lover  was  not  the 
extent  of  Jane  Shore's  tribulations.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  malevolence  with  which  Richard  regarded 
her.  Whatever  power  she  may  have  wielded  during 
Edward's  lifetime,  surely  she  was  now  utterly  harmless. 
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The  charge  of  sorcery  was,  of  course,  manifestly  absurd  ; 
but  she  must  have  been  leagued  in  some  way  with  the 
queen's  party,  though  one  cannot  readily  believe  that  she 
was  on  cordial  terms  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.     Edward 
iv. 's  wife  was  a  cold-blooded  woman,  who  seems  to  have 
regarded   her  husband's   infidelities   with   something  like 
equanimity  ;   but  even  she  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  taken 
his  mistress  to  her  bosom.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
Hastings  employed  Jane  as  his  agent  with  the  Woodvilles. 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  but  another  reason  may  be 
put   forward  for  her  connexion  with    the  queen's   folk. 
Thomas,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Elizabeth  Woodville's  eldest 
son  by  her  first  husband,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jane's 
lover.     A  few  months  later,  when  Richard  set  a  price  on 
his  head,  he  described  Dorset  as  one  who  '  not  having  the 
fear  of  God,  nor  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  before  his 
eyes,  has  damnably  debauched  and  defiled  many  maids, 
widows  and  wives,  and  lived  in  actual  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  Shore/     On  the  strength  of  this  statement,  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  Dorset  maintained  Jane  after  Hastings' 
death  ;   though  it  has  also  been  ably  argued  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  had  anything  to  do  with  her.1    But  when 
one  considers  that,  while  Hastings  bore  no  love  to  any  of 
the  set  with  whom  he  found  himself  forced  into  an  alliance, 
he  especially  hated  Dorset,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  the 
two  young  nobles  were  not  rivals  for  the  fair  Jane.     It 
would  be  too  great  a  departure  from  the  accepted  picture 
of  innocence  betrayed  to  suggest  that  she  bestowed  her 
favours  on  both  at  the  same  time.     But  any  dealings  she 
had  with  the  marquess  are  far  more  likely  to  have  been 

1  '  It  could  not  be  before  she  was  taken  by  Edward  ;  it  could  not  be  during 
that  king's  life  ;  it  could  not  be  afterwards,  by  Richard's  own  account,  for  by  his 
proclamation  she  then  was  the  mistress  of  Hastings  to  the  night  preceding  his 
being  put  to  death.  It  could  not  be  after  that  catastrophe,  for  ever  after  then 
Richard  kept  her  either  in  the  Tower  or  in  Ludgate  a  close  prisoner. ' — Rev. 
Mark  Noble  in  Bray  ley's  Graphical  and  Historical  Illustrator,  1834,  p.  55. 
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before  than  after  her  penance.  Dorset  need  not  have  been 
a  successful  lover  ;  it  was  Richard's  policy  to  paint  him  as 
black  as  possible.  But  he  may  have  gone  quite  far  enough 
to  lend  an  air  of  probability  to  his  enemy's  statement,  and 
to  involve  Mistress  Shore  in  the  fate  of  his  house. 

Whatever  the  reason,  soon  after  Hastings'  death,  Jane 
was  arrested  in  her  own  house,  spoiled  of  her  wealth — two 
or  three  thousand  marks — and  cast  into  prison.  The  charge 
of  witchcraft  was  brought  against  her,  but  proved  un- 
tenable. Then,  much  to  every  one's  amusement — it  was 
such  an  obvious  second  thought — she  was  accused  of  being 
what  she  could  not  well  deny.  She  was  condemned  to  do 
penance  as  a  harlot. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  clad  only  in  a  kirtle,  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  she  walked  before  the  cross  in  the  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's.  Thousands  assembled  to  see  her, 
but  it  was  Richard's  cruelty,  not  Jane's  sin  on  which  they 
pondered.  Shame  gave  her  the  colour  needed  to  perfect 
her  beauty.  She  went  with  so  demure  a  gait  that  even 
the  austerest  forgave  her,  remembered  the  good  she  had 
done,  and  murmured  against  her  persecutor. 

Richard's  heart,  however,  remained  unsoftened.  He 
threw  the  penitent  into  Ludgate  prison.  Even  there  she 
did  not  cease  to  trouble  him.  She  captivated  his  own 
solicitor,  who  wanted  to  marry  her.  This  naturally 
annoyed  Richard,  who  was  now  king.  He  wrote  to  his 
chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  do  his  best  to  stop  the 
match.  The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 
'  By  the  King. 

'  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD,  etc. — Signifying 
unto  you  that  it  is  showed  unto  us  that  our  servant 
and  solicitor,  Thomas  Lynom,  marvellously  blinded 
and  abused  with  the  late  wife  of  William  Shore,  now 
being  in  Ludgate  by  our  commandment,  hath  made 
contract  of  matrimony  with  her,  as  it  is  said,  and 
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intendeth,  to  our  great  marvel,  to  proceed  to  the  effect 
of  the  same.  We  for  many  causes  would  be  sorry 
that  he  so  should  be  disposed.  Pray  you,  therefore, 
to  send  for  him  and,  in  that  ye  goodly  may,  exhort  and 
stir  him  to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  ye  find  him  utterly 
set  for  to  marry  her  and  he  none  otherwise  will  be 
advertised,  then,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  law  of  the 
Church,  We  be  content,  the  time  of  the  marriage 
deferred  to  our  coming  next  to  London,  that  upon 
sufficient  surety  found  of  her  good  bearing,  ye  do  send 
for  her  keeper  and  discharge  him  of  our  said  command- 
ment, by  warrant  of  these,  committing  her  to  the  rule 
and  guiding  of  her  father  or  any  other  by  your  direction 
in  the  mean  season/ 

The  bishop's  exhortations  seem  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  the  proposed  marriage.1 

We  hear  little  more  of  Jane  herself.  According  to  the 
balladmonger,  after  her  penance  she  went  to  her  old 
friend  Mistress  Blague,  who  behaved  as  one  would 
expect. 

Then  unto  Mrs.  Blague  I  went, 
To  whom  my  jewels  I  had  sent, 
In  hope  therebye  to  ease  my  want, 
When  riches  fail'd  and  love  grew  scant. 

But  she  denyed  to  me  the  same 
When  in  my  need  for  them  I  came ; 
To  recompence  my  former  love, 
Out  of  her  doores  she  did  me  shove. 

So  the  former  favourite  was  reduced  to  begging  her  bread, 
the  scorn  of  all.  The  one  man  who  befriended  her  was 
hanged  for  his  pains.  Weary  of  life  she  laid  her  down  in  a 
ditch,  where,  after  delivering  a  heartrending  funeral  oration, 

1  If,  as  suggested  above,  Jane's  husband  died  in  1494,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
she  could  marry  again.  Perhaps  he  had  divorced  her.  Or  perhaps  they  had 
forgotten  all  about  him. 
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she  expired.  We  are  solemnly  assured  that  the  ditch  was 
ever  afterwards  called  Shoreditch.  But,  alas  !  Shoreditch 
had  its  name  long  before  Jane  Shore  walked  the  earth ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  pathetic  story  is  on  a  par  with  this 
piece  of  etymology. 

It  is  true  enough,  however,  that  Jane  was  reduced  to 
beggary.  Thirty  years  after  her  penance,  when  More 
wrote  his  history  of  Richard  in.,  she  was  in  evil  case. 
'  At  this  daye  shee  beggeth  of  many  at  this  daye  living,  that 
at  this  day  had  begged,  if  shee  had  not  bene,'  reflects  the 
author  of  Utopia,  moralising  on  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life. 
When  at  last  she  died,  about  1527,  she  must  have  been 
nearly  eighty ;  and  she  had  outlived  her  prosperity  by 
more  than  forty  years.  What  wonder  if  the  moralists  have 
flocked  to  her  funeral  ? 

It  would  be  an  amusing,  if  useless,  task,  and  certainly 
no  small  one,  to  make  a  complete  bibliography  of  Jane 
Shore.  Following  the  order  prescribed  by  experts  for  the 
literary  development  of  a  legend,  her  story  appeared  first 
in  verse,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  references 
to  her  in  historians  like  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Holinshed. 
She  had  been  dead  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  when 
Thomas  Churchyard  wrote  his  Legend  of  Shore's  Wife,  and 
thirty  years  later  came  the  Beawtie  Dishonoured  of  a  certain 
Anthony  Chute,  of  whose  voluminous  meanderings  the 
following  is  sufficient  example  : — 

Sigh,  sad  musde  accents  of  my  funerall  verse, 
In  lamentable  grones  (wrought  from  true  pietie), 
Sing  you  the  wept  song,  on  her  wronged  hearse, 
Is  gratefull  obsequie  to  her  mortall  deitie : 
Sighe  :  6,  sing  Actuallie  the  bewtie  pained, 
With  bewties  wonder  honorablie  stained. 

Better  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Michael  Drayton's  England's 
Heroicall  Epistles,  in  which  Edward  iv.  and  Jane  appear. 
But  all  these  are  mere  literature  (whether  good  or  bad). 
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The  tradition  unadorned  is  to  be  found  in  a  ballad  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  dramatists  got  hold  of  Jane 
Shore's  story.  She  is  named  but  does  not  appear  in 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  Henry  Chettle  and  John  Day, 
two  minor  Elizabethans,  put  their  heads  together  over  a 
play  about  her,  which  was  acted  in  1602,  and  she  was  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  prolific  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.,  which  contains  some  fine  scenes.  A  century 
later,  Nicholas  Rowe  wrote  his  Jane  Shore,  '  in  imitation 
of  Shakespeare's  style.'  It  had  a  great  success,  was  con- 
stantly revived  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  genius  of 
Nance  Oldfield  and  Sarah  Siddons.  In  1876  came  the 
late  W.  G.  Wills's  play  on  the  same  thrilling  theme. 

The  production  of  Rowe's  play  at  Drury  Lane  in  1714 
was  the  occasion  of  a  shoal  of  booklets  which  were  doubt- 
less sold  by  hawkers  outside  the  theatre.  In  that  year  a 
number  appeared,  and  ever  and  again  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  a  fresh  one  saw  the  light,  probably  signalising 
a  revival  of  the  tragedy.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  verbally 
almost  identical,  unscrupulous  pilferings  from  some  proto- 
type. Over  and  over  again  one  finds  the  same  lurid  details, 
elaborated  from  the  hints  of  the  Percy  ballad.  That  really 
delightful  poem,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas  Deloney, 
though  full  of  errors,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  living  tradition. 
But,  except  to  bibliographers,  its  derivatives  are  utterly 
valueless,  if  not  without  entertaining  qualities. 
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VI 

DIANE  DE  POITIERS 

THERE  are  plenty  of  examples  in  history  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  family 
affection  on  the  altar  of  the  commonweal. 
Every  one  knows  how  Brutus — the  founder  of  the 
Roman  republic,  not  he  who  so  vainly  tried  to  save  it — 
inflicted  the  death  penalty  on  his  rebellious  sons,  and 
how  the  fourth  Henry  of  England  austerely  approved 
the  judge  who  sent  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt  to 
prison.  Louis  de  Breze,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Normandy, 
is  not  to  be  ranked  with  these  heroes.  He  served  his 
country  faithfully ;  but  it  was  only  incidentally,  by  acci- 
dent rather  than  design,  that  he  got  his  father-in-law  into 
trouble.  The  contretemps  would  scarcely  have  been  re- 
membered, had  it  not  taken  on  an  unwarranted  importance 
as  the  basis  of  a  royal  scandal.  One  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  little  need  to  invent  scandals  about 
Francois  I.  But  collectors  are  notoriously  insatiable  ;  and 
none  more  so  than  the  specialist  in  Brant  omesques. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  The  greatest  subject  of  that 
gallant  king,  Franc,  ois  i.  of  France,  was  Charles,  Count  of 
Montpensier  and  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He  was  constable  and 
chamberlain,  lord  of  two  duchies,  four  counties  and  two 
viscounties.  His  alliances  brought  him  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  throne.  But  he  had  a  haughty,  sullen 
temper,  for  which  the  gay  king  disliked  him,  and  showed  it. 
After  the  battle  of  Marignano,  where  he  had  played  a  great 
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part,  Francois  had  made  him  governor  of  Milan.  Then 
misunderstandings  arose.  The  duke  was  removed  from  his 
governorship.  Other  insults  followed,  which  ended  by 
poisoning  his  patriotism.  He  entered  into  communication 
with  Henry  vin.  and  the  Emperor,  Charles  v.,  and  a  plot 
was  soon  hatched  which  was  to  set  the  duke  on  the  throne 
and  give  his  allies  a  share  of  the  plunder. 

In  spite  of  some  inkling  of  what  was  going  on,  Francois  i. 
refused  to  abandon  the  expedition  against  Italy,  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart.  He  hurried  on  his  preparations,  and 
by  late  summer  of  1523  was  ready  to  cross  the  Alps.  But 
the  conspirators,  too,  were  ready.  The  van  of  the  English 
army,  under  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  landed  at 
Calais,  while  the  Spaniards  entered  France  by  way  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Frangois  was  at  Lyons  when  this  critical  state 
of  affairs  was  revealed  to  him  by  Breze,  the  Grand  Seneschal. 
The  latter  had  learned  the  news  from  two  Norman  gentle- 
men, whose  allegiance  Bourbon  had  tried  and  failed  to  buy. 
Thus  warned,  the  king  at  once  proceeded  to  shatter  his 
enemies'  designs.  The  tentatives  of  England  and  Spain 
were  quashed.  Bourbon,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
vigilance,  got  clear  away,  but  a  number  of  his  adherents 
were  taken.  Among  them  was  Jean  de  Poitiers,  lord  of 
St.  Vallier,  father  of  Breze's  wife,  Diane. 

Now  St.  Vallier  was  captain  of  the  king's  bodyguard ; 
the  which  made  his  treachery  seem  all  the  blacker  hi 
Frangois's  eyes.  The  enraged  monarch  is  said  to  have  been 
within  an  ace  of  killing  his  faithless  servant  with  his  own 
hand.  He  did,  however,  give  St.  Vallier  the  benefit  of  fair 
trial.  The  sentence  was  death. 

Louis  de  Breze  was  in  despair  at  the  consequence  of  his 
loyalty.  A  letter  from  the  condemned  man  must  have 
wrung  his  heart.  There  was  no  word  of  reproach  in  it, 
only  protestations  of  innocence  and  of  love  for  the  seneschal, 
accompanied  by  a  prayer  that  he  would  plead  with  the  king 
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on  St.  Vallier's  behalf.  You  may  take  it  that  that  prayer 
was  answered.  Not  only  the  seneschal,  but  his  wife,  who 
had  also  received  a  piteous  letter  from  her  father,  im- 
portuned Francois  to  relent.  Their  supplications  were 
seconded  by  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Claude,  Diane's 
mistress,  but  their  success  was  of  the  eleventh  hour.  St. 
Vallier  was  actually  on  the  scaffold  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
he  had  undergone  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  before  the  re- 
prieve came.  The  death  sentence  was  commuted  to  one 
of  lifelong  imprisonment  in  a  little  four-walled  cell  with 
only  a  small  window  through  which  food  might  be  passed. 
It  was  no  great  boon,  after  all,  that  Diane's  tears  had  won. 

Quite  enough,  however,  for  the  scandalmongers.  There 
was  only  one  price,  according  to  their  picturesque  imagina- 
tions, for  which  a  young  woman  could  buy  her  father's 
life  from  a  king.  Francois  i.'s  attitude  towards  women  was 
undoubtedly  amorous.  But,  libertine  as  he  was,  his  name 
is  the  very  symbol  of  chivalry.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
take  advantage  of  a  situation  like  this.  Truth-loving 
historians  have  never  numbered  Diane  among  his  mistresses. 
But  there  have  always  been  more  imaginative  chroniclers 
to  keep  the  story  green. 

Its  origin  is  simple  enough.  The  crowd  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  were  naturally  surprised  by  the  abrupt  trunca- 
tion of  their  entertainment.  They  had  no  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  what  was  afoot,  but  they  knew  that  Breze 
was  in  some  way  mixed  up  in  the  business,  and  they  also 
knew  that  he  was  married  to  St.  Vallier's  daughter.  There 
was  a  woman  in  the  case.  Their  wits  got  to  work.  Soon 
it  was  whispered  that  St.  Vallier  had  joined  Bourbon 
because  Francois  had  violated  his  daughter. 

In  the  course  of  forty  years  or  so  the  story  got  twisted 
into  the  shape  we  know  best.  Huguenot  writers,  who 
hated  Diane,  made  much  of  it.  Brantome,  of  course,  got 
hold  of  it,  and  decked  it  with  his  wanton  broideries.  He 
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even  goes  so  far  as  to  record  a  coarse  jest  of  St.  Vallier's 
at  his  daughter's  expense  ;  a  joke  cracked  on  the  scaffold 
by  a  man  whose  hair  had  gone  white  in  a  night  from  anxiety, 
whose  appearance  had  so  changed  during  his  imprisonment 
that  his  gaolers  scarce  knew  him,  who  had  been  ill  even 
before  they  stretched  him  on  the  rack  ! 

Nowadays,  if  we  read  the  Dames  galantes,  it  is  not  for  its 
historical  value.  Less  critical  generations  took  that  in- 
genious work  more  seriously.  The  story  of  Francois  and 
Diane,  for  instance,  found  its  way  even  into  the  great 
histories  of  Martin  and  Michelet.  It  crops  up  repeatedly, 
often  with  a  feature  that  damns  it  at  once.  Tears  are 
dropped  over  the  loss  of  Diane's  maidenhood.  But,  at  the 
time  of  her  father's  jeopardy,  although  only  twenty-five, 
she  had  been  nine  years  Breze's  wife,  and  was  the  mother 
of  two  children.1 

Born  in  1499,  at  the  age  of  ten  she  was  betrothed,  at 
fifteen  married  to  the  grand  seneschal,  who,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  was  grandson  of  Charles  vn.  and  Agnes  Sorel,  one 
of  Diane's  few  rivals  in  fame  among  the  queens  de  la  main 
gauche.  Breze  inherited  none  of  his  grandparents'  good 
looks.  He  was  a  hunchback,  reputed  one  of  the  ugliest 
men  in  France  ;  and  a  widower  thirty  years  older  than  his 
wife,  to  boot.  But  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  wealthy, 
a  good  match  for  St.  Vallier's  daughter,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  regretted  her  choice. 

During  her  girlhood,  Diane  lived  a  country  life  on  her 
father's  estates,  passing  her  time  in  riding  and  hawking  and 
suchlike  healthful  occupations.  You  may  see  the  effect  of 
it  all  in  her  early  portraits,  which  show  her  comely  rather 

1  Certain  love-letters  addressed  to  Frangois  I.  were  long  thought  to  be 
Diane's  work,  and  as  sucn  were  published  by  M.  A.  Champollion-Figeac  in  his 
Potsies  du  roi  Francois  ler.  Diane's  authorship  has,  however,  been  disproved, 
and  the  letters  are  now  generally  attributed  to  Fran$oise  de  Foix,  Countess  of 
Chateaubriant,  about  whose  relationship  with  the  king  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt. 
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than  beautiful,  with  no  suggestion  of  the  jaded  lady  of 
fashion.  '  Sonsy  *  is  the  word  for  her.  This  pleasant 
appearance  is  well  in  accord  with  her  known  habits.  In  an 
age  when  personal  cleanliness  was  not  deemed  one  of  the 
necessary  virtues,  Diane's  zeal  for  soap  and  water  was 
notorious.  This  commendable  characteristic  belonged,  no 
doubt,  to  the  simple  St.  Vallier  days,  but  the  gilded  life 
of  palaces  did  not  stifle  it.  Nor  did  la  grande  senechale  ever 
lose  her  love  of  exercise.  It  was  her  invariable  custom  to 
rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  take  a  cold  bath,  ride  a  league  or 
two,  and  then  return  to  bed,  where  she  read  until  midday. 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  court  as  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  king's  mother, 
Louise  of  Savoy,  Countess  of  Angouleme,  whence,  about 
the  time  of  the  Bourbon  conspiracy,  she  passed  into  the 
service  of  Claude,  Francois's  long-suffering  consort,  whom  her 
contemporaries  considered  a  saint.  '  She  was  deemed  the 
flower  and  pearl  of  her  age,  being  a  true  mirror  of  modesty, 
holiness,  piety,  and  innocence,  the  most  charitable  and 
courteous  lady  of  her  time,  loved  by  all,  and  she  loving  her 
subjects  and  exerting  herself  for  their  good  and  having  no 
care  but  to  serve  God  and  do  the  pleasure  of  the  king  her 
husband.'  The  years  which  Diane  spent  in  this  good  queen's 
service  were  uneventful  enough,  and,  although  Claude  was 
fond  of  her  pretty  lady-in-waiting,  they  held  no  presage 
of  her  high  destinies. 

The  change  came  soon  after  Breze's  death  in  1531.  Even 
a  year  before  that,  at  a  tournament  where  the  seneschal's 
wife  and  the  young  Duchess  of  Etampes  had — ominous 
conjuncture — been  the  rival  queens  of  beauty,  the  king's 
second  son,  Henri,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  had  broken  his  first 
lance  in  honour  of  Diane,  who  was  rather  more  than  twice 
his  age.  The  lady  had  not  been  many  years  a  widow  before 
her  intimacy  with  the  young  prince  became  food  for  nudgings 
and  whisperings  among  the  courtiers. 
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At  the  time  of  the  tournament,  there  seemed  no  likelihood 
that  Henri  would  ever  be  king,  but  in  1536  the  death, 
sudden  and  suspicious,  of  his  elder  brother  rendered 
him  heir  to  the  throne  and  Dauphin  of  France.  From 
about  that  time  dates  the  real  story  of  Diane  de  Poitiers's 
ascendancy. 

Henri  had  the  virtues  of  his  house.  It  was  not  only 
in  the  game  of  the  tourney  that  he  showed  his  prowess. 
He  was  as  fine  a  soldier  as  his  father,  and  though  he  had 
no  such  opportunity  as  Marignano  to  establish  a  great 
reputation  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  Francois's  two  last  campaigns  against  the 
Emperor.  According  to  Cavalli,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  the  French  court,  he  promised  to  be  the  worthiest  ruler 
that  France  had  had  for  two  centuries ;  according  to 
Brant  ome,  '  he  possessed  majesty  and  grace,  and  manners 
that  were  suavely  royal.  He  loved  war,  and  never  found 
life  so  much  to  his  liking  as  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
battle.'  He  was  a  poet,  too,  and  a  lover  of  letters,  like  all 
the  Valois  ;  yet  he  lacked  withal  the  charm,  the  spirit,  the 
personal  attraction  of  his  father.  There  was  a  gloomy, 
brooding  idealism  in  his  character,  the  makings  of  a  fanatic. 

Francois,  indeed,  frankly  if  unjustifiably  despised  his 
son.  He  saw  in  his  sobriety  and  lack  of  gaiety,  perhaps, 
an  irksome  reflexion  on  his  own  gaillardise.  A  story  is  told 
which,  if  true,  may  account  for  the  strange  alliance  between 
the  boy  of  nineteen  and  the  woman  of  thirty-seven.  For, 
though  there  was  no  strangeness  in  Henri's  boyish  worship 
of  Diane,  there  was  in  her  response  to  it ;  especially  when 
one  considers  how  little  prone  she  was  to  lose  her  head. 
One  day  in  conversation  the  king,  who,  though  never 
Madame  de  Breze's  lover,  had  long  been  on  excellent  terms 
with  her,  was  lamenting  Henri's  lack  of  spirit.  '  I  shall 
never  make  a  man  of  him,'  he  said. 

Diane  laughed.     '  I  will  make  him  my  lover,'  she  replied. 
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So  they  may  have  been  Diane's  doing,  those  liveries 
of  black  and  white,  those  interlaced  initials,  which  set  the 
court  a-talking.  As  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  on  the 
grand  seneschal's  death  she  had  changed  her  old  colours 
of  green  and  white — the  hunts  woman's  colours — for  a  more 
sober  combination  of  black  and  white.  She  wore  it  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Admirable  piety  to  her  husband's 
memory  ;  but  the  fashion  became  her  well,  and  her  dresses 
were  cunningly  cut  to  do  justice  to  her  charms. 

Probably  the  first  intimation  which  the  court  received 
of  how  far  Henri's  devotion  had  advanced  was  when,  with 
a  curious  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour,  he  put  his  household 
into  his  lady's  mourning  colours.  He  himself  used  to  wear 
a  white  leather  doublet  embroidered  with  golden  crescents 
(Diane's  badge),  and  the  initials  D.  and  H.  interlaced,  and 
cloak  and  cap  of  black  velvet ;  in  which  significant  guise 
he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  on  state  occasions. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  affair  was  only  platonic. 
Very  likely  it  was,  at  first.  There  are  some  who  have 
believed  that  it  was  never  anything  else,  that  Diane's 
attitude  was  maternal.  The  courtiers,  however,  soon  began 
to  have  doubts  on  that  score.  There  was  one  of  them,  in 
particular,  who  looked  on  the  growing  importance  of 
Breze's  widow  with  no  kindly  eye.  Like  Diane,  Anne  de 
Pisseleu  had  come  to  court  in  the  service  of  Louise  of  Savoy. 
That  was  just  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  when 
Francois  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid.  On  his  release,  he  was 
at  once  subjected  to  a  new  captivity.  The  old  love, 
Fran$oise,  Countess  of  Chateaubriant,  was  forgotten,  and 
Anne,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of  less  than  twenty,  became 
undisputed  mistress  of  Francois's  heart.  She  kept  her  posi- 
tion for  twenty  years,  the  rest  of  the  king's  life.  As  her 
lover  grew  older,  her  power  only  increased. 

Worn  out  with  debauchery  and  disease,  Francois  was  an 
old  man  when  he  should  have  been  middle-aged.  He  was 
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no  longer  the  gallant  monarch,  at  once  soldier  and  artist, 
of  whom  we  think  as  the  type  of  his  splendid  century.  Ill 
and  morose,  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  public  life, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of 
Etampes,  the  dignity  to  which  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  or  rather 
her  venal  husband,  had  been  raised.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  was  capable  of  the  responsibility.  '  Fairest  of  the 
wise,  wisest  of  the  fair/  she  was  called.  At  any  rate  she 
had  no  desire  for  a  rival.  Arrogant  and  jealous,  her  char- 
acter is  enough  to  make  the  suggestion  that  she  shared 
Frangois's  affections  with  Diane  ridiculous.  As  it  was,  she 
disliked  that  lady  most  cordially.  The  feeling  was  recipro- 
cated. '  I  was  born  the  same  day  that  Madame  la  Senechale 
was  married/  the  duchess  had  once  said.  And,  though  the 
statement  was  not  true,  Madame  la  Senechale  never  forgave 
it.  She  was  extremely  sensitive  about  her  age,  and  did  her 
best  to  keep  a  youthful  appearance.  In  this  she  was  very 
successful,  though  the  historian  Mezeray  thought  it  '  a 
great  pity  to  see  a  young  prince  adore  a  faded  face,  full  of 
wrinkles,  a  head  that  was  turning  grey,  eyes  half  dimmed 
and  sometimes  red  and  bleared/  But  Mezeray  had  never 
seen  Diane,  and  against  his  evidence  must  be  set  that  of 
Brantome,  who,  thirty  years  later,  found  her  still  beautiful. 
'  I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  (but  she  was  only  sixty-six  at  her  death)  as  fair  of 
face,  as  fresh  and  as  lovable  as  when  she  was  but  thirty  : 
moreover,  she  was  well  beloved  and  served  by  one  of  the 
great  kings  and  valiant  of  the  world.  I  can  say  it  freely 
without  wronging  the  beauty  of  this  lady ;  for  every  lady 
loved  by  a  great  king,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  abounds  and 
dwells  in  her  a  perfection  which  makes  her  loved  :  more- 
over, the  beauty  given  from  heaven  ought  not  to  be  hoarded 
from  the  demi-gods.  I  saw  this  lady  six  months  before 
she  died.  .  .  .  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  majesty,  her 
fair  appearance  were  as  great  as  they  had  ever  been.  And 
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especially  her  skin  was  extremely  white,  without  the  aid 
of  any  cosmetics.  .  .  .  C'est  dommage  que  la  terre  couvre  ces 
beaux  corps  !  ' 

Diane  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  regular  features,  on 
which  in  the  days  of  her  greatness  sat  a  certain  arrogance. 
It  was  animation,  rather  than  indisputable  beauty,  which 
gave  her  face  its  charm.  She  had  the  white  skin  that 
impressed  Brantome,  and  the  loveliest  head  of  gold  hair 
in  the  court.  The  stories  rife  about  her  testify  to  her 
attractiveness.  She  put  crushed  gold  into  the  water  in 
which  she  bathed.  She  used  various  sorts  of  drugs. 
People  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  her  with  supernatural 
practices.  It  was  related  that  as  a  child  she  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  gypsy,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  that 
the  gypsy,  to  show  her  gratitude,  had  given  her  an  elixir 
of  eternal  youth.  The  woman  about  whom  such  things 
were  said  can  hardly  have  been  the  superannuated  hag  her 
enemies  represented  her ;  but  she  probably  owed  more 
to  her  sound  and  healthy  manner  of  life  than  to  drugs 
or  potions. 

Gradually  two  factions  formed  themselves  round  the 
rival  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  and  Madame  de 
Breze.  Curiously  enough  the  younger  woman  repre- 
sented the  old  order  of  things,  the  elder  represented  the  new. 
The  duchess  stood  for  all  for  which  Frangois  had  stood, 
the  gaiety,  splendour,  and  colour  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  black  and  white  of  Diane  and  Henri 
have  been  seen  a  Spanish  note,  something  more  sombre 
and  severe,  a  presage  of  the  dark  days  of  the  religious  wars. 
Closely  leagued  with  them  was  the  Constable  Montmorency, 
Henri's  master  in  the  art  of  war,  who  was  to  win  an  evil 
reputation  in  the  following  reign  as  a  persecutor  of 
heretics — '  that  brutal,  sombre,  violent  man/  as  Michelet 
calls  him.  It  was  at  his  gorgeous  house  at  Ecouen  that 
Henri  and  Diane  would  often  meet  to  pass  their  time  and 
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to  intrigue  against  their  enemies.  They  seem  to  have 
conferred  much  in  whispers,  done  their  business  darkly, 
gone  wrapped  in  mystery.  Perhaps  they  were  already 
laying  their  plans  against  those  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Diane  was  a  fervent  Catholic.  '  She  would  not  for  an  empire 
have  spoken  to  a  Protestant/  she  said.  Her  ardour  was 
none  the  less  keen  because  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  favoured 
the  Calvinists. 

Naturally  the  young  and  brilliant  Anne  de  Pisseleu 
found  a  greater  following  among  the  gay  courtiers  than 
her  rival,  who,  with  all  her  attractions,  was  a  reserved, 
unemotional,  at  times,  perhaps,  almost  repellent  woman. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  lampoon  Diane.  Insolent, 
scurrilous  verses  were  written  about  her.  If  their  evidence 
were  correct,  she  would  indeed  have  been  '  a  rag  and  a 
bone  and  a  hank  of  hair.'  Diane,  also,  had  her  defenders, 
but  the  days  of  her  greatness  had  not  come  and  Duchess 
Anne  could  pay  the  poetasters  the  higher  price.  The 
Pleiad  had  not  yet  risen  ;  the  greatest  of  whom,  Ronsard, 
'  the  Prince  of  Poets,'  could  write  to  Henri's  mistress : 

Seroy-je  seul  vivant  en  France  de  vostre  age, 
Sans  chanter  vostre  nom  si  craint  et  si  puissant  ? 

Diane's  name,  in  1540  or  thereabouts,  was  not  craint  et 
puissant ;  and  the  best  poet  of  the  day  was  of  the  opposite 
camp.  This  was  Clement  Marot,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  at  one  time  Diane's  lover,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  he  wrote  verses  to  a  lady  of  that  name.  There 
were  presumably  several  Dianes  in  Paris.  Even  if  it  was 
actually  the  great  Madame  de  Breze  herself  whom  Clement 
sang,  his  devotion  was  probably  only  a  poetic  convention. 
The  lady  he  calls  his  amye  denounced  him  to  the  Sorbonne 
for  having  broken  Lent  and  got  him  some  months  in  prison 
in  consequence.  But  that  was  in  1526,  years  before 
Diane's  widowhood,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  her  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  her 
husband.  Moreover,  it  had  been  in  ill  accord  with  her 
politic  nature  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Marot ;  for, 
though  a  charming  poet  and  a  court  poet,  good  Master 
Clement  was  a  man  of  bourgeois  birth,  habitually  in 
financial  difficulties,  something  of  a  vagabond,  one  whose 
unorthodox  tendencies  were  likely  at  any  moment  to  get 
him  into  trouble  :  not  a  good  match,  lawful  or  lawless. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  write  verses  in  Diane  de  Poitiers's 
praise ;  for  they  could  be  for  none  other  than  her  who 
bore  the  name  and  sign  of  the  moon  goddess,  those  lines 
to  the  lady  : — 

Dont  le  nom  gracieux 
N'est  ja  besoing  d'escrire : 
II  est  escript  aux  cieulx 
Et  de  nuyct  se  peult  lire. 

Whose  beautiful  name 
It  is  needless  to  write  : 
It  is  written  in  flame 
In  the  heavens  by  night. 

But  these  verses  were  written  for  Henri.  Marot  was  never 
averse  to  turning  a  line  to  oblige  a  friend  or  an  honest 
penny  to  oblige  himself.  Once  again  he  addressed  some 
verses  to  Madame  de  Breze,  on  his  own  account,  this  time, 
and  sincerely,  without  a  doubt.  He  is  less  flattering  than 
when  he  speaks  for  the  dauphin.  The  whim  has  taken 
him  to  present  metrical  '  Gifts  '  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
To  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  he  gives  the  golden  apple  of 
beauty.  Coming  to  Diane,  he  asks  : 

Que  voulez-vous,  Dianne  bonne, 

Que  vous  donne  ? 
Vous  n'eustes,  comme  j'entens, 
Jamais  tant  d'heur  au  printemps, 

Qu'en  autonne. 
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What  gift,  Diane,  do  you  command 

That  I  shall  bring  ? 
You  are  happier  now,  I  understand, 
Though  on  you  autumn  lays  his  hand, 

Than  in  the  spring. 

This  was  a  double  hit  at  the  lady's  advancing  years  and  at 
her  delectable  relations  with  the  dauphin.  It  appeared 
when  faction  ran  highest,  was  seized  on  by  the  duchess 
and  her  friends,  repeated  and  gloated  over.  There  is 
certainly  no  question  of  friendship  between  Diane  and 
Clement  here.  He  had  deliberately  wounded  her  in  her 
tender est  part. 

But  if  Madame  de  Breze  was  something  of  a  laughing- 
stock for  flippant  courtiers,  in  the  dauphin's  household 
she  reigned  supreme.  She  set  herself  to  form  Henri's 
character,  and  she  did  it  with  wonderful  efficiency.  He 
was  a  tongue-tied  boy  when  he  loved  her  first,  dreamy, 
no  hand  at  affairs.  His  father  had  taken  no  trouble  to 
teach  him  a  king's  business.  Diane  took  care  not  to 
injure  his  dreams,  but  she  developed  his  practical  side  as 
well.  She  drilled  a  measure  of  statesmanship  into  him, 
brought  out  the  latent  Valois  love  of  the  arts,  made  him  a 
man  of  the  world.  Yet  she  fostered  his  dreams.  As  the 
years  advanced — faster  for  her  than  for  Henri — she  needed 
them. 

If  not  platonic,  the  dauphin's  regard  for  his  mistress 
was  distinctly  romantic.  He  had  battened  on  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  had  made  the  ideals  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  his 
ideals,  the  morality  of  the  Courts  of  Love  his  morality. 
To  devote  himself  to  his  lady,  to  wear  her  colours,  to  ride 
to  battle  or  the  lists  in  her  honour  was  for  him  the  duty 
of  the  perfect  knight.  And  it  was  an  essential,  not  a  blot, 
that  all  this  should  be  for  one  to  whom  he  was  not  cere- 
monially wed.  It  was  not  even  held  to  imply  an  insult 
to  the  wife.  It  was  something  so  different  from  matrimony, 
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this  devotion,  too  different  for  collision,  as  different  as  the 
ideal  from  the  real.  That,  at  least,  was  the  theory.  In 
practice  a  good  deal  was  found  to  depend  on  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  gentleman  and  two  ladies  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  Henri  and  Diane  and  Catherine  de  Medici 
an  at  least  outwardly  comfortable  menage  d  trois  evolved 
itself  from  the  dauphin's  chivalrous  behaviour.  Diane  saw 
to  that.  It  was  no  use  setting  husband  and  wife  at  logger- 
heads. At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  dauphin  had  been  married 
to  the  little  Italian.  Too  young  then  to  be  anything  but 
indifferent  to  her,  he  had  become  attached  to  his  mistress 
before  he  had  even  thought  of  his  wife.  In  the  quarrels 
of  the  court,  the  grievances  of  Catherine  were  made  a  party 
cry  of  the  duchess's  followers.  When,  however,  the  time 
came  for  Henri  and  his  wife  to  keep  house  together,  Madame 
de  Breze  took  care  that  they  did  it  amicably.  She  had  no 
objection  to  having  the  future  King  of  France  romantically 
in  love  with  her,  but  she  did  not  propose  to  spoil  her 
domestic  comfort.  She  was  too  old  for  melodrama,  and  far 
too  sensible.  She  had  a  fund  of  healthy  common  sense. 
But  she  was  ambitious,  too,  and  quite  willing  to  be  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  realm,  to  supplant  the  hated  Duchess 
of  Etampes.  To  reconcile  these  two  impulses  needed 
infinite  tact.  That  was  Diane's  third  virtue. 

With  Henri,  of  course,  she  could  do  what  she  liked,  and 
his  wife  showed  as  yet  no  signs  of  developing  into  that 
terrible  Catherine  de  Medici  of  the  Bartlemas  Massacre. 
Madame  de  Breze  simply  took  the  management  of  the 
household  of  the  young  couple  into  her  own  hands.  The 
order  and  regularity  with  which  the  somewhat  irregular 
establishment  was  conducted  is  amazing.  Servants  and 
officers  obeyed  Diane's  commands  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  were  her  creatures  to  a  man,  for  their  positions  de- 
pended on  her.  Henri  was  enraptured.  As  for  Catherine, 
submission  was  the  only  course  open  to  her.  She  owed 
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to  the  mistress  whatever  attention  the  husband  paid  her. 
Not  that  Henry  actually  ill-treated  her  ;  he  even  loved  her 
in  the  lukewarm  fashion  which  he  considered  a  wife's  due. 
But  his  fervour  for  Diane  would  have  made  him  guilty  of 
conjugal  neglect,  had  not  Diane  herself  constantly  reminded 
him  of  his  duty.  Outwardly  the  death  of  Fran£ois  i.  and 
the  dauphin's  accession  as  Henri  u.  made  little  difference 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  except,  perhaps,  that  Madame  became 
rather  more  arrogant ;  for  it  is  a  bigger  thing  to  be  king's 
mistress  than  dauphin's.  Catherine,  however,  was  growing 
older,  developing.  As  a  child,  she  had  been  under  the 
protection  of  her  father-in-law.  Now  she  had  lost  him, 
she  must  fight  for  herself.  Diane's  ascendency  irked  her 
more  and  more.  An  explosion  threatened.  Henri  became 
distressed,  imploring.  The  queen  allowed  herself  to  be 
pacified,  and  the  household  to  remain  undisturbed.  She 
waited. 

In  one  of  the  best  of  recent  books  on  the  period,1  the 
characters  of  the  three  principal  actors  in  this  uneventful 
drama  have  been  admirably  sketched  : — 

'  The  king,  impressive  in  appearance,  the  only  tall 
man  of  his  family,  learning  as  it  were  to  speak  and, 
when  he  did  speak,  speaking  well — strong  of  mind, 
strong  of  feeling,  given  to  deep  depression,  the  very 
man  to  need  a  grande  passion  that  would  take  him  out 
of  himself.  Diane,  the  real,  the  uncrowned  queen, 
superb,  a  little  arrogant,  a  little  cold,  an  able  Prime- 
minister,  an  agreeable  talker  on  art  and  letters,  securely 
throned  amid  a  throng  of  architects,  poetasters, 
drawing-room  metaphysicians,  almoners  and  secre- 
taries, all  dependent  on  her  largesse ;  Catherine,  the 
crowned,  the  unreal  queen,  suave,  indifferent,  self- 
contained,  sober,  even  religious  since  her  father-in- 
law's  death — a  reservoir  of  hidden  forces,  of  wounded 

1  Catherine  de1  Medici  and  the  French  Reformation,  by  Edith  Sichel,  pp.  52-53, 
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dignity,  and  of  wounded  affection  working  deep  below 

the  surface — distributing  alms  with  generosity,  careful 

to  employ  all  the  artists  and  men  of  letters  who  had 

a  grudge  against  Diane,  careless  as  it  seemed  of  power, 

yet  hoarding  every  scrap  she  could  lay  hands  on/ 

After  years  of  waiting,  for  Catherine  ignominious  years, 

fraught  with  the  fear  of  divorce,  children  were  born  to  the 

royal  couple.     As  the  mother  of  future  kings,  Catherine's 

prestige  increased.     That  of  Diane,  however,  waned  not 

at  all.      She  found  a  new  occupation.      She  established 

herself  in  the  role  of  officious  aunt,  and  took  charge  of  the 

babies'  welfare.     Until  the  time  when  they  should  be  out 

of  women's  keeping  she  looked  after  the  little  princes 

with  the  utmost  solicitude.     She  chose  the  nurses,  saw  that 

they  were  fit  for  their  duties,  discharged  those  who  proved 

unsatisfactory.     If  the  children  were  ill,  she  tended  them 

and    interviewed    the    doctors.     She    herself    prescribed 

wonderful  remedies  for  them.     If  they  needed  change  of 

air,  she  decided  where  they  should  seek  it.     Their  governors 

and  attendants  came  to  her  for  orders.     She  was  intimate 

with  all  the  concerns  of  the  royal  household.     In  a  word, 

she  made  herself  indispensable.     There  is  a  curious  picture 

of  her  graciously  receiving  a  new-born  prince  from  the  hands 

of  an  attendant,   while,  in  the  background,   among  the 

shadows,  hovers  the  queen. 

This  appropriation  of  her  children  must  have  been  the 

bitterest  drop  in  Catherine's  cup.     No  wonder  if  she  hated 

Diane.     It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  Henri,  whom  she  really 

loved,  that  she  suffered  her  daily  insults.    Years  afterwards, 

when  the  king  and  his  mistress  were  both  dead,  she  wrote  : — 

'  If  I  made  good  cheer  for  Madame  de  Valentinois, 

it  was  the  king  that  I  was  really  entertaining,  and 

besides,   I  always  let  him  know  that  I  was  acting 

sorely  against  the  grain ;    for  never  did  woman  who 

loved  her  husband  succeed  in  loving  his  mistress.' 
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For  all  her  reserve,  Catherine  was  furiously  jealous.  She 
was  not  above  playing  the  spy.  The  mistress's  apartments 
were  immediately  below  hers,  and  she  had  a  hole  made 
through  which  she  could  look  down  on  what  went  on 
there. 

Secure  in  her  position,  Diane  could  indulge  in  unchecked 
impertinence.  '  I  must  tell  you/  she  once  wrote  to  Brissac, 
'  that  the  queen  has  been  very  ill,  but,  thank  God,  she  is 
much  better  now.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  king 
has  played  the  good  husband  capitally,  for  he  did  not  desert 
her  for  a  moment.'  Her  arrogance  was  unbounded.  She 
even  expelled  Catherine's  confessor,  because  he  was  not 
orthodox  enough  to  please  her.  Naturally,  the  queen's 
friends  resented  these  doings.  Tavannes,  a  sturdy  old 
soldier,  who  hated  Diane,  offered  to  cut  off  her 
nose. 

But  Diane's  enemies  were  decidedly  in  a  minority.  The 
late  king's  death  had  made  all  the  difference  to  her.  In  the 
following  year,  1548,  she  was  created  Duchess  of  Valenti- 
nois,  taking  her  title  from  an  ancient  lordship  of  her  family. 
Her  first  act  was  to  drive  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  from  the 
court,  justly  enough,  if  she  were  guilty  of  the  treason  to 
France  attributed  to  her.  From  a  career  of  magnificence 
and  power  the  fallen  favourite  passed  so  completely  into 
the  obscurity  of  private  life  that  even  the  place  of 
her  death  is  unknown.  During  her  latter  years  she 
became  a  devout  Protestant.  The  very  diamonds  which 
Fran£ois  had  given  her  were  transferred  to  her  successor. 
Her  duchy  of  Etampes  went  to  swell  Diane's  long  list  of 
titles.  Henri's  mistress  was  lady  paramount  of  the 
French  court.  She  led  the  fashions.  The  rest  danced  to 
her  piping. 

The  measure  she  played  was  a  fantastic  one.  For  she 
was  a  true  child  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  mixture  of  the 
coldest  common  sense  and  the  wildest  imagination.  You 
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will  find  her  now  prescribing  for  the  ailments  of  the  little 
princes,  now  playing  a  part  in  the  most  extravagant 
pageants.  She  shared  with  Henri  her  age's  love  of  splendid 
shows.  The  commencement  of  the  reign  was  a  continuous 
spectacle.  A  sumptuous  funeral  for  the  old  king  was 
followed  by  a  sumptuous  crowning  for  the  new.  Then  Henri 
went  in  progress  through  the  realm,  welcomed  everywhere 
with  pageantry.  Cities  vied  in  bedizening  themselves  in  his 
honour.  An  elaborate  account  of  how  Lyons  received  him 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  whole  symbolism  of  the  thing 
was  a  compliment  to  Diane  de  Valentinois.  Her  name  lent 
itself  well  to  such  uses.  Part  of  the  road  was  railed  off,  and 
filled  with  various  sorts  of  trees  planted  in  pots  to  look 
like  a  forest.  This  enclosure  was  full  of  deer.  As  the 
king  approached,  there  was  a  great  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase,  appeared,  accompanied  by 
her  votaries.  A  wonderful  sight  they  were.  The  goddess 
herself  was  clad  in  a  manner  appropriate,  according  to 
Renaissance  views,  to  a  nymph  ;  a  black  gauze  robe  sewed 
with  silver  stars,  and  sleeves  of  crimson  satin  embroidered 
with  gold  thread.  Her  legs  were  bare,  and  she  wore  boots 
of  crimson  satin  sewed  with  pearls.  Her  hair  was  braided 
with  ropes  of  pearls  and  adorned  with  jewels.  On  her 
brow  was  a  little  crescent  of  silver  and  diamonds.  In  her 
hands  she  carried  a  turquoise  bow,  the  quiver  whereof  was 
girt  to  her  side.  Her  companions  were  clad  in  divers  antic 
guises,  strange  and  gay.  Some  held  hounds  on  leashes  of 
black  and  white  silk  (the  king's  and  the  favourite's  colours). 
Others  urged  on  the  pointers.  Others,  again,  carried  gold- 
shod  darts  or  hunting-horns  of  gold  and  silver,  all  with 
silken  cords  of  the  colours.  Then  a  lion  bounded  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  goddess  caught  it  gracefully  in  a 
cord  of  black  and  silver  silk,  and  presented  it  to  the  king, 
as  a  symbol  that  Lyons  was  his.  Meanwhile,  the  huntress 
recited  a  complimentary  poem.  Then  she  and  her 
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companions,  who  were  all  the  principal  ladies  of  the  city, 
made  reverence  to  Henri,  who  professed  great  pleasure  with 
the  spectacle,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  courtiers.  Not 
least  pleased  was  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  obviously  a  compliment  to  herself,  despite  the 
fact  that  Lyons  was  full  of  the  queen's  fellow-countrymen. 
Later,  she  probably  got  Uasee  about  compliments  of  this 
sort.  They  became  so  common.  Diana  entirely  sup- 
planted Venus  in  the  conventions  of  the  artists.  But  it  was 
a  Diana  with  very  Cyprian  attributes. 

Classicism  was  the  note  of  the  fantastic  court  over  which 
the  Duchess  of  Valentinois  reigned  a  triumphant  and  un- 
sanctioned  queen.  Very  probably  an  old  Greek  or  Roman, 
brought  suddenly  back  from  the  shades,  would  have  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sanity  of  his 
age  and  land  in  the  allegorical  revels  with  which  he  was 
made  welcome.  But  the  actors  themselves  were  serious 
enough.  Neo-Platonism  was  the  fashion.  It  had  been 
imported  from  Italy  by  Marguerite  of  Angoul£me, 
Frangois  i.'s  sister,  whom  we  malign  by  remembering 
her  mainly  as  the  authoress  of  the  Heptameron.  She 
was  indeed  a  serious  student  of  the  new  philosophy,  a  devout 
follower  of  the  great  Pico  della  Mirandola  himself.  But 
though  she  lived  a  life  above  reproach,  busy  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  she  did  not,  in  her  best-known  work, 
shirk  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  platonic  doctrine's 
acceptance  by  those  less  austere  than  herself.  For  that 
doctrine  taught  that  the  soul  was  everything,  the  body 
nothing ;  that  spiritual  affection  was  more  than  the  love 
of  the  flesh  ;  that  the  marriage  tie  was  a  base  bondage  not 
to  be  held  in  undue  respect.  This  is  all  very  high-sounding. 
It  conjures  up  pictures  of  pure  and  ascetic  beings  who 
have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  trammels  of  earth 
and  can  live  untroubled  lives  of  spiritual  communion.  But 
it  is  also  open  to  other  interpretations,  and  Henri  ii.'s 
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gay  courtiers  preferred  a  laxer  one.  They  accepted  neo- 
Platonism  with  rapture,  but  it  did  not  exactly  purge  the 
court  of  its  human  frailties. 

Medieval  chivalry  was  demode.  A  new  excuse  was 
wanted  for  loving  your  neighbour's  wife.  Here  it  was, 
ready  to  hand.  Whereas  you  had  formerly  offered  your 
lady  ideal  service,  you  now  offered  her  ideal  companion- 
ship. The  result  was  the  same,  however.  As  for  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the  inno- 
vation. Francois  i.,  to  render  his  gallantries  less  con- 
spicuous, used  to  request  his  subjects  to  take  unto  them- 
selves mistresses.  Diane  did  better  than  that.  She 
covered  her  sins  with  a  cloak  of  sanctity.  On  the  death 
of  Marguerite,  in  1549,  she  became  high  priestess  of  the 
new  religion. 

Platonism,  then,  as  practised  at  the  Valois  court,  was 
little  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  early  enthusiasts 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  had  been  so  zealous  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher.  It  had  to  be  senti- 
mentalized to  suit  the  needs  of  the  worldlings  among 
whom  it  had  fallen.  It  was  the  excuse  for  endless  hypo- 
crisy and  affectation.  The  austere  Greek  spirit  was  carica- 
tured in  erotic  masquerades.  Incontinence  posed  as 
spirituality.  To  break  the  commandments  was  the  true 
morality.  Nevertheless  it  had  its  good  points.  Manners 
became  more  polished.  The  rough  customs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  died  out.  Society  grew  less  honest,  perhaps,  but 
infinitely  pleasanter.  Best  of  all,  the  classical  spirit 
produced  the  Pleiad,  that  wonderful  body  of  poets — 
Ronsard,  Belleau,  Du  Bellay,  and  the  rest.  They  were 
not  the  founders  of  French  poetry.  Much  that  was  great 
and  beautiful  had  been  written  before  their  time.  But 
they  rescued  their  art  from  the  medieval  fiend  of  dreamy 
allegory.  Imitators  as  they  were,  of  Horace,  of  Catullus, 
of  Anacreon,  they  borrowed  their  native  charm  from 
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none.  And  they  hymned  the  praises  of  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
Duchess  of  Valentin ois. 

But  with  all  this  affectation  of  classicism,  the  medieval 
spirit  was  not  dead.  The  romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  two 
books  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Diane,  and  which  was 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  day,  was  extremely  medieval, 
with  its  castles  and  giants  and  knights  errant  and  distressed 
damsels.  Henri  loved  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  influenced 
him  far  more  than  the  philosophy  patronised  by  his  aunt 
and  his  mistress.  A  famous  incident,  wherein  the  Duchess 
of  Valentinois  was  implicated,  shows  how  thoroughly  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Middle  Ages.  A  certain  Gui 
Chabot,  Lord  of  Jarnac,  a  soldier  of  no  mean  reputation, 
had  hinted  that  the  king's  mistress  had  been  his  father's 
before  him.  It  would  scarcely  have  done  for  Henri  to  take 
cognizance  of  this,  but  he  was  ready  enough  to  find  an 
excuse  for  punishing  Jarnac,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Duchess  of  Etampes,  being  her  brother-in-law  and,  it  is 
said,  her  lover.  So  he  employed  La  Chataigneraie,  a 
notorious  duellist,  the  best  swordsman  in  France,  to  insult 
the  offender.  Then  he  betrayed  his  medieval  tendencies. 
He  allowed  the  ancient  right  of  trial  by  combat,  which  had 
practically  fallen  into  desuetude  since  the  time  of  Charles  vi. 

In  this  way  he  inaugurated  his  reign,  for  the  affair 
happened  but  three  months  after  the  death  of  Frangois  i. 
The  lists  was  set  in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau  of  St.- 
Germain-en-Laye.  All  the  court  was  there  to  see.  It 
was  a  state  function.  The  result  was  considered  certain ; 
La  Chataigneraie  was  thought  invincible.  But  Jarnac, 
schooled  by  some  crafty  Italian  fencing-master,  insisted 
on  carrying  the  anachronism  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He 
demanded  the  heavy  armour  of  the  age  of  chivalry  instead 
of  the  light  gear  then  in  use.  The  clever  duellist  was  at  a 
disadvantage.  All  his  skill  and  quickness  were  of  no  avail. 
By  some  trick,  learned  for  the  occasion,  Jarnac  passed  his 
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opponent's  guard,  and  La  Chataigneraie  fell  to  the  ground, 
wounded  and  vanquished.  Then,  following  the  rules  of 
the  game,  the  victor  presented  himself  before  the  king's 
seat  to  ask  for  his  adversary's  life  and  his  own  honour. 
His  request  was  met  in  gloomy  silence.  He  repeated  it 
once  and  again.  Still  the  king,  sullen  at  his  champion's 
defeat,  remained  mute.  The  assembled  crowd  grew  sus- 
picious. It  was  a  situation  which  could  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  At  last  Henri  had  to  speak,  but  it  was  with  an 
ill  grace  that  he  told  Jarnac,  in  the  set  phrases  of  the 
occasion,  that  he  was  a  Caesar  for  fighting  and  an  Aristotle 
for  eloquence.  As  for  La  Chataigneraie,  although  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  he  let  himself  die  from  sheer  chagrin. 
Henri,  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  his  plot,  swore  that  he 
would  never  again  permit  a  duel  to  be  fought,  and  soon 
afterwards  issued  the  first  royal  edict  on  the  subject.  The 
affair  added  a  phrase  to  the  French  language.  Coup  de 
Jarnac  came  to  be  the  accepted  term  for  a  tricky  blow. 

It  was  for  Diane's  sake  that  this  legal  assassination, 
none  the  more  meritorious  for  its  failure,  had  been  planned. 
Much  more  was  done  for  Diane's  sake.  Henri  never 
wearied  of  showing  her  his  favour.  To  keep  up  her  great 
position  at  court  she  needed  ample  funds.  Her  expendi- 
ture is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Pompadour 
or  Du  Barri.  Means  for  this  extravagance  came,  of  course, 
from  the  royal  treasury.  For  instance,  the  entire  revenue 
paid  to  Henri  at  his  accession  by  the  officers  of  the  crown 
and  others  was  made  over  to  her.  She  had  no  lack  of 
lands,  and  from  these  she  squeezed  the  uttermost  farthing. 
She  became  an  expert  at  raising  taxes.  She  levied  a 
tallage  on  every  baker's  oven  in  Saint  Vallier.  She  fined  a 
Jew  twelve  deniers  for  polluting  her  ground  with  his  infidel 
presence. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Henri  gave  her  the  splendid 
castle  and  great  estates  of  Chenonceaux ;  but  it  was  with 
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Anet,  which  came  to  her  from  the  Grand  Seneschal,  that 
her  name  is  chiefly  associated.  There,  in  place  of  the 
frowning  medieval  castle  of  the  Brezes,  she  erected  a 
Renaissance  palace  of  the  most  magnificent  sort.  Now 
but  a  fascinating  ruin,  lying  between  Dreux,  Evreux,  and 
Meulan,  it  was,  in  its  prime,  one  of  the  wonders  of  France. 
For  Diane  lavished  on  its  building  the  greater  part  of  her 
vast  wealth.  Special  sums  were  granted  her  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  she  certainly  made  good  use  of  them. 

Francois  I.,  the  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  had  always 
shown  a  preference  for  Italian  artists  to  those  of  his  own 
country.  So  Italian  art  had  been  all  the  rage  in  France, 
and,  with  an  Italian  queen  on  the  throne,  it  was  feared 
that  the  unpatriotic  fashion  would  continue.  But  the 
Duchess  of  Valentinois  set  the  fashion  now,  and  it  was  her 
pleasure  that  native  talent  should  be  recognized.  It  is 
true  that  Primaticcio  painted  her  portrait  and  that  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  that  brilliant  scamp,  wrought  her  wonders 
in  gold  and  iron.  But,  on  the  whole,  she  stood  staunchly 
by  her  fellow-countrymen.  Her  architect  was  Philibert 
de  L'Orme.  Hear  how  M.  P.  D.  Roussel,  who  wrote  a  fine 
book  on  Anet,  describes  his  work.  '  Philibert  de  L'Orme 
ordered  these  porticoes,  coupled  these  columns,  piled  heaven- 
wards these  battlements  with  their  gilded  arabesques, 
these  graceful  roof-windows  where  Diane's  ciphers  outline 
themselves  against  the  sky,  the  silhouettes  of  these  gracious 
hanging  turrets,  the  arrows  and  the  cross  of  the  chapel, 
the  stag  at  bay  of  the  clock,  with  the  dogs  of  bronze,  the 
crescents  and  the  cipher  of  Diane — built,  in  a  word,  this 
enchanted  palace  where  the  eye  and  the  spirit  so  deliciously 
rest,  especially  when,  to  reach  it,  one  has  crossed  the 
monotonous  plains  of  Beauce.  These  vast,  picturesque 
terraces,  with  their  garlands  and  their  lace-work  of  stone, 
these  balconies  open  to  the  day,  where  intertwine,  as  in 
the  Middle  Age,  the  lovers'  cipher;  these  marvellous 
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staircases  and  galleries,  these  discreet  pavilions,  by  which 
glide  murmurous  streamlets ;  the  leaping  fountains,  to 
which  are  listening  the  fair  goddesses  to  whom  Jean  Goujon 
seems  to  have  given  speech  :  such  was  the  chateau  of 
Anet,  which  hides  in  the  midst  of  the  poplars  and  elms  its 
white  chimneys,  blazoned  with  lily  and  acanthus,  and 
preserves  all  the  charm  of  ancient  feudal  houses  without 
anything  of  their  severity/ 

For  this  fairy  palace  the  sculptor  Jean  Goujon  fashioned 
ravishing  figures  of  goddesses,  nymphs,  and  angels,  and 
adorned  Philibert's  work  with  crescents  and  triangles,  bows 
and  arrows  and  love-knots,  symbols  and  ciphers  of  the 
mistress.  Jean  Cousin  filled  the  windows  with  exquisite 
glass.  Leonard  and  Pierre  Limousin  contributed  their 
wonderful  enamel-work,  and  the  great  Bernard  Palissy, 
like  Goujon  one  of  Diane's  special  proteges,  glorified  her 
tables  with  the  vessels  and  dishes  for  which  his  name  is 
famous.  It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  place.  The  poets  of 
the  Pleiad  never  tired  of  singing  the  praises  of  it  and  its 
mistress,  complimenting  the  one  by  altering  the  name  of 
the  other  into  Dianet.  Artists  flocked  there  to  paint  the 
duchess,  sculptors  to  carve  her  likeness. 

But  it  was  not  only  for  herself  that  Diane  had  these 
wonders  wrought.  She  never  forgot  the  years  which 
divided  her  lover's  age  from  hers.  She  knew  that  her 
beauty  would  wane,  that  she  could  not  always  trust  in  it 
alone  to  hold  Henri  in  thrall.  So  Anet  was  to  help  her. 
It  was  to  be  a  haven  where  the  king  could  rest  when  wearied 
with  affairs,  a  house  of  pleasure  where  his  every  whim  should 
be  indulged.  He  loved  luxury  :  the  place  was  luxuriously 
furnished.  He  loved  hunting :  the  surrounding  woods 
offered  fine  sport.  This,  his  master  passion,  was  minis- 
tered to  within-doors  as  well  as  without.  At  the  very 
entrance  was  a  bas-relief  of  Cellini's,  representing  boars  and 
stags,  and,  centre  of  all,  a  seductive,  nude  goddess  of  the 
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chase.  Frescoes  and  pictures  of  the  same  sort  met  the  eye 
everywhere.  And  there  were  statues  and  paintings  of 
Diane  with  the  attributes  of  her  immortal  namesake,  done 
with  all  the  cunning  of  the  great  artists  of  the  day,  flattering, 
perhaps  :  certainly  with  more  of  formal  beauty  than  the 
vivid  drawings  which  are  probably  the  better  portraits  ; 
but  like  enough,  at  all  events,  to  keep  Henri  in  mind  of 
her  body's  charm  for  him. 

And  everywhere  were  the  symbols  of  their  union  :  the 
royal  arms  and  Diane's  juxtaposed ;  the  famous  cypher  of 
H.  and  D.,  round  which  a  little  literature  has  grown.  For 
some  would  have  that  the  monogram  stood  for  H.  and  C., 
that  the  king  was  united  with  his  queen  and  not  with  his 
mistress  therein.  But  whatever  as  moralists  we  should  like 
to  believe,  as  candid  historians  we  must  admit  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  Renaissance  artist  did  his  work  too  care- 
fully to  leave  room  for  doubts  of  that  sort.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  one  room  adorned  ironically  with  H.  and 
C.  and  the  royal  arms.  But  Catherine  never  set  foot  in  it. 

Henri,  however,  knew  it  well  enough.  Anet  was  far  more 
a  home  to  him  than  Amboise,  where  he  left  the  queen 
forlorn.  There  he  would  entertain  his  friends  and  do  his 
business,  looking  to  Diane  for  an  ally  in  work  and  pleasure 
alike.  She  never  failed  him.  Henri  was  a  man  of  moods, 
easily  depressed,  given  to  fits  of  sulking.  It  was  Diane's 
task  to  lure  him  back  to  cheerfulness.  Great  hunting 
parties  were  arranged,  splendid  f£tes,  pageants,  banquets. 
All  the  luxuries  which  wealth  and  taste  could  obtain  were 
stored  at  Anet  for  the  pampered  king. 

Bitter  as  her  husband's  faithlessness  must  have  been  to 
Catherine,  there  was  worse  in  her  cup  than  that.  Even 
those  children  whom,  as  she  had  the  shame  of  knowing, 
she  owed  to  Diane,  were  taken  from  her.  Those  three 
little  princes,  Frangois,  Charles,  and  Henri,  whose  successive 
inglorious  reigns  were  to  bring  the  dynasty  of  Valois  to 
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a  lamentable  end,  Margot,  who,  already  a  fascinating  and 
brilliant  child,  was  one  day  to  be  the  scandalous  Queen  of 
Navarre,  immortalized  by  Dumas,  were  often  at  Anet, 
where  they  had  everything  they  could  possibly  desire. 
It  is  little  wonder  if  they  came  to  look  on  kind  Diane 
as  something  more  than  their  mother.  Children  loved 
her ;  and  a  little  princess,  destined  to  a  fame  far  greater 
even  than  Margot's,  felt  her  charm.  This  was  the  child- 
queen  of  Scotland,  who  had  lately  crossed  the  seas  to  wed 
the  dauphin.  The  Duchess  of  Valentinois  set  herself  to 
win  her  affection,  with  a  success  to  which  Mary's  letters 
to  her  mother  bear  witness.  It  was  jealousy  of  her  rival 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  malevolence  with  which 
Catherine  de  Medici  afterwards  regarded  her  daughter-in- 
law  ;  in  one  letter  Mary  speaks  of  Diane's  increasing  love 
for  her,  and  of  her  fall  from  the  French  queen's  favour. 
At  first  Catherine  had  looked  kindly  enough  on  the  pretty, 
fascinating,  exquisite  child.  '  Cette  petite  Reinette  ecossaise,' 
she  wrote,  '  n'a  qu'd  sourire  pour  tourner  toutes  les  tetes 
francaises.' 

As  the  years  went  on  the  queen  grew  more  embittered. 
She  could  never  bring  herself  to  visit  Anet.  The  whole 
face  of  France  must  have  become  hateful  to  her.  For  the 
signs  of  Diane's  supremacy  were  not  confined  to  her  own 
domain.  At  the  Louvre,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  everywhere  the  significant  crescents  and  arrows,  the 
interlaced  initials  were  seen.  Henri  was  so  faithful  in  his 
faithlessness.  One  brief  moment  of  exultation  Catherine 
had,  when  a  Scots  Lady  Fleming  infatuated  the  impression- 
able Valois ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  other  passing 
passions.  But  these,  for  one  of  his  time  and  race,  were 
trifles.  On  the  score  of  constancy  Diane  had  little  of 
which  to  complain. 

Whether  she  bore  her  lover  any  children  is  uncertain. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  Henri's  natural  daughter, 
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Diane  de  France,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  child  of  her 
namesake,  or  of  Philippe  Due,  a  Piedmontese  beauty.  A 
story  is  told,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  when 
Henri  expressed  a  wish  to  legitimize  his  favourite's  daughter, 
he  was  met  with  the  proud  retort :  '  I  was  born  to  bear 
legitimate  children  ;  if  I  have  been  your  mistress,  it  is 
because  I  loved  you  ;  I  will  suffer  no  decree  to  declare  me 
your  concubine/  And  when,  after  the  Revolution,  a  vandal 
populace  wrecked  Diane's  tomb  and  dragged  her  body  from 
its  hermitage,  two  little  girls  were  found  beside  it,  dressed 
in  the  same  fashion  as  her  whom  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
their  mother.  It  is  strange,  however,  considering  the  open 
nature  of  Henri's  relationship  with  Diane,  and  considering 
the  love  of  show  which  characterized  both,  that  there  is  no 
record  of  costly  christenings  such  as  Henri  iv.  gave  the 
children  whom  Gabrielle  d'Es trees  bore  him. 

In  the  affairs  of  France,  Diane's  part  was  only  less 
important  than  that  which  she  played  in  Henri's  private 
life.  Her  influence  may  be  traced  everywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  reign.  Her  power  was  such  that  she  could 
have  a  secretary  of  finances  exiled  for  mentioning  that 
tabooed  subject,  her  age.  Many  of  the  most  trusted 
servants  of  Fra^ois  I. — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Etampes — were  turned  out  of  office.  Montmorency, 
the  dark  constable,  with  whom  Diane  de  Valentinois  was 
at  first  on  the  best  of  terms,  became  the  king's  right  hand, 
and  he  gave  the  highest  dignities  to  his  friends  and  relations. 
At  this  epoch,  too,  the  house  of  Guise,  destined  to  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  French  history  for  the  next  half-century, 
began  to  grow  rapidly  in  importance.  Claude  of  Guise, 
his  six  sons,  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were 
all  high  members  of  the  king's  council.  Such  a  combination 
of  staunch  Catholicism  augured  no  good  for  the  Protestants. 

Under  Henri  n.  persecution  of  trie  men  of  the  reformed 
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faith  developed,  from  its  spasmodic  beginnings  in  the  pre- 
vious reign,  into  the  set  policy  which  eventually  drove  the 
Huguenots  to  form  themselves  into  an  organised  party, 
and  resulted  in  the  religious  wars.  The  blame  of  this  has 
been  laid  at  Diane's  door,  and,  in  view  of  her  avowed 
sentiments,  she  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  a  large  share 
in  it.  But  Montmorency  and  the  Guises  were  at  least 
as  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Reformation  as  was  Diane, 
and  though  they  did  not  always  pull  together,  the  Hugue- 
nots got  little  good  from  their  rupture.  It  was  not  any 
religious  difference  that  brought  it  about,  but  Montmorency's 
jealousy  of  the  duchess.  He  did  not  like  having  his  name 
bracketed  with  this  woman's,  as  Charles  v.  once  bracketed 
them,  asking  after  these  two  and  them  only,  as  all  in  France 
who  were  worth  his  consideration.  The  constable  did  not 
object  to  the  honour,  but  he  objected  to  sharing  it. 

Diane's  fame  had  long  been  European.  Ambassadors 
were  inevitably  presented  to  her,  and  any  one  desiring  an 
audience  with  the  king  must  needs  seek  it  through  his 
favourite.  Henri  consulted  her  on  every  point,  always 
spending  some  time  closeted  with  her  before  meeting  his 
council.  So  the  constable  grew  jealous,  and  the  court 
split  into  factions. 

Of  the  two  principals,  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois  was  by 
far  the  more  popular.  Nearly  all  the  great  nobles  were 
on  her  side ;  conspicuously  the  Guises,  with  whom  Mont- 
morency was  on  bad  terms.  For  he  had  opposed  the  re- 
opening of  the  war  with  Charles  v.,  which  they  had  suc- 
cessfully advocated.  Diane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very 
much  their  friend.  She  married  one  of  her  daughters  by 
Breze  into  their  house.  This  alliance,  if  possible,  increased 
her  power.  But  it  made  her  extremely  unpopular  in  the 
country. 

The  French  people  hated  the  house  of  Guise,  which  in 

its   arrogance    and    ambition    recked   nothing    of    riding 

\ 
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roughshod  over  them  and  their  prejudices.  They  rightly 
saw  in  this  family's  growing  power  a  serious  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  Naturally  enough  they  included 
Diane  in  their  dislike. 

Le  peuple  excuse  Henri, 
Maudit  Montmorency, 

Hait  Diane, 
Surtout  ceux  de  Guise  aussi. 

Thus  was  the  popular  sentiment  enshrined  in  a  popular 
jingle. 

In  the  war,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  persecutions,  the 
favourite  had  a  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  alliance  between  Pope  Paul  iv. 
and  Henri.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  which 
brought  hostilities  to  a  close,  is  also  attributed  to  her.  If 
the  attribution  is  correct,  the  situation  is  not  without  its 
irony.  One  of  the  fruits  of  the  treaty  was  to  be  a  double 
marriage  at  which  Henri  was  to  give  his  sister  Marguerite 
to  Philibert  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  Philip  n.,  Charles  v.'s  successor,  and  Mary 
Tudor's  widower. 

On  20  June  1559,  the  younger  princess  was  married  to 
Philip's  proxy,  the  Duke  of  Alva  of  terrible  memory.  Seven 
days  later  the  contract  between  Savoy  and  Marguerite 
was  signed.  It  was  an  occasion  for  magnificent  jubilee. 
Masquerade  and  banquet  and  ball  followed  one  another 
with  all  the  usual  pomp.  But  a  tournament,  in  which 
the  king  should  ride,  was  to  be  the  most  splendid  pageant 
of  all. 

The  lists  was  set  between  the  Palais  des  Tournelles  and 
the  Bastille  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  which  was  bright  with 
the  tents  and  pennons  of  the  great  men  of  France.  There 
for  three  days  the  mock  warfare  went  on.  Lances  were 
broken  and  reputations  for  a  strong  right  arm  were  lost 
and  won.  All  was  gaiety.  One  person  only  had  fore- 
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bodings  of  ill.  That  was  Catherine,  the  patient  queen. 
She  had  dreams  of  evil  omen,  which  seemed  to  presage 
misfortune  to  Henri.  She  consulted  astrologers,  whose 
dark  wisdom  confirmed  her  fears.  She  implored  Henri 
to  take  no  part  in  the  perilous  games.  But  her  prayers 
were  vain. 

Laughing  his  wife's  anxiety  to  scorn,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  tourney,  the  king,  mounted  on  '  Turc,'  his  favourite 
charger,  and  wearing,  of  course,  Diane's  well-known 
colours,  rode  out  to  the  sport  he  loved  so  well.  As  he 
entered  the  lists  a  boy,  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
cried  out  a  warning  to  him  not  to  fight,  but  was  at  once 
suppressed. 

Victory  in  three  successive  courses  only  made  Henri 
keener  for  the  combat.  '  Are  there  no  lances  left  in 
France  ?  '  he  cried,  and  called  to  Gabriel  de  Montgomery, 
Count  of  Loches,  captain  of  the  Scots  Guard,  to  ride  against 
him.  Montgomery,  who  had  ridden  his  course,  did  not 
wish  to  provoke  his  fellows  by  taking  an  undue  turn.  The 
king,  however,  persisted,  and  the  count  could  only  submit. 

While  the  audience  held  its  breath,  the  combatants 
took  their  stands,  set  spears  in  rest,  drove  spurs  into  the 
horses'  flanks,  crashed  together.  Montgomery  broke 
through  the  king's  guard  and  splintered  his  lance  on  the 
royal  armour.  But  he  had  forgotten  the  rule  by  which 
after  the  impact  the  lance  must  at  once  be  thrown  aside. 
Henri  had  not  lost  his  seat  and,  as  the  combatants  dashed 
past  one  another,  the  broken  weapon  struck  him  full  in 
the  face  with  all  the  force  a  spurred  horse  could  lend. 
He  swayed  in  his  saddle,  but  saved  himself  by  clinging  to 
his  charger's  neck.  '  Turc/  feeling  the  bridle  fallen  slack, 
bolted.  He  was  caught  by  a  squire,  and  the  king  was 
lifted  to  the  ground.  '  I  am  dead,'  he  said  in  a  feeble  voice. 

He  was  carried  to  the  Palais  des  Tournelles,  while 
revelry  was  changed  to  dismay.  On  the  examination  of 
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the  surgeons,  it  was  found  that  a  splinter  had  entered  his 
brain.  The  best  medical  men  of  the  time  hurried  to  his 
aid.  They  could  do  nothing.  For  a  little  while  he  rallied 
and  was  able  to  order  the  completion  of  his  sister's  marriage, 
which  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  On  10  July 
it  was  all  over.  Henri  n.,  after  forty  years  of  life  and 
twelve  of  kingship,  was  dead. 

Meanwhile,  Diane  had  already  drunk  of  the  bitter  cup 
of  the  fallen  favourite,  the  cup  which  she,  a  dozen  years 
before,  had  offered  so  liberally  to  Anne  de  Pisseleu.  With 
the  rest  of  the  world  she  had,  of  course,  witnessed  the 
catastrophe  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  She  had  seen  her 
lover's  blind  clutch  at  his  horse's  mane,  the  reinless  gallop, 
the  litter  bearing  him  away.  But  that  was  all  she  knew. 
No  word  had  come  to  her  from  the  sickroom  of  the  man 
by  whose  side  she  had  so  long  been.  The  hour  of 
Catherine's  revenge  had  come.  She  did  not  intend  to 
stint  it.  She,  after  all,  was  queen,  and  while  the  king  lay 
helpless  it  was  for  her  to  take  the  helm. 

A  message  came  to  Diane  begging  her  restore  the  jewels 
which  Henri  had  given  her.  '  Is  the  king  dead  ?  '  she 
asked.  '  No,  madame,  but  he  cannot  last  the  day  out/ 
'  While  life  remains  in  His  Majesty's  little  finger,'  she 
answered  superbly,  '  I  acknowledge  no  other  master,  and 
I  fear  no  enemies.  And  after  his  death,  what  will  your 
insults  be  to  me  ?  '  Soon  she  and  all  the  world  knew  that 
Henri  was  dead  indeed,  and  that  Diane  de  Poitiers  was 
that  most  faded  of  all  the  roses  of  yester  year,  a  dead 
king's  favourite.  Not  only  must  her  jewels  be  given  up ; 
Chenonceaux,  Henri's  fairest  gift  to  her,  was  demanded. 
'  I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  joy  of  my  dear  Henri's 
heart/  the  queen  unctuously  said.  '  I  am  ashamed  to 
accept  it  from  you,  and  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  estate 
in  exchange/  So,  with  a  mockery  worse  than  spoliation, 
she  presented  Diane  with  the  castle  of  Chaumont-sur-Loire, 
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almost  worthless  in  comparison  with  splendid  Chenonceaux. 
Some  years  later,  further  to  spite  her  old  rival,  she  at- 
tempted—though unsuccessfully— to  get  a  decree  passed 
by  which  all  who  had  received  gifts  from  Francois  i.  or 
Henri  n.  should  be  required  to  restore  them  to  the  crown. 

But  whatever  Catherine  might  do,  Diane  had  still  one 
place,  at  least,  which  she  could  call  her  own.  Anet,  which 
had  come  to  her  by  marriage  and  not  by  royal  favour, 
could  not  be  taken  away.  Thither  she  betook  herself,  to 
live  out  the  rest  of  her  life  in  retirement,  while  the  queen, 
now  at  last  the  Catherine  de  Medici  of  story,  triumphed  in 
her  discomfiture. 

For  some  seven  years  longer  she  lived  solitary  in  those 
splendid  halls,  fraught  with  melancholy  memories  of  Henri 
and  of  the  children  who  were  learning  to  forget  her.  Diane 
was  not  a  demonstrative  woman,  though  we  know  that  she 
wept  for  the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  she  had  loved 
her  lover  well,  and  the  days  of  her  bereavement  must  have 
been  sad.  Once  and  again  an  old  friend  from  the  court 
would  visit  her.  Her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Aumale, 
would  come,  and  Diane  de  France,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  her  daughter.  She  read  much,  as  always,  and 
sought  solace  in  the  wisdom  of  Montaigne.  She  went  on 
with  her  building,  too,  and  the  nature  of  these  last  works 
was  significant.  Hunting  lodges  and  summer-houses  no 
longer  occupied  her  architects  ;  there  was  the  chapel  to 
be  built  that  was  to  receive  her  tomb,  a  Hotel  Dieu  in  the 
park,  and  the  church  of  Anet  to  repair.  Then  there  was 
her  will  to  make. 

The  bulk  of  her  property  she  divided  between  her  two 
daughters  by  Louis  de  Breze,  Louise,  Duchess  of  Aumale, 
and  Francoise,  Duchess  of  Bouillon.  Louise  was  to  have 
Anet ;  but  either  of  the  legatees  who  disputed  the  will 
was  to  lose  her  portion.  Much  was  given  in  pious  and 
charitable  bequests,  and  for  Masses  for  Diane's  soul  ample 
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provision  was  made.  Legacies  for  the  marrying  of  portion- 
less girls  and  the  maintenance  of  filles  penitentes  show  the 
trend  of  the  duchess's  thoughts  in  her  later  years.  The  will 
contains  no  mention  of  Diane  de  France. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  died  at  Anet  25  April  1566.  The 
chapel  being  not  yet  ready,  she  was  buried  in  the  church 
there.  Eleven  years  later  she  was  laid  beneath  the  stately 
marble  tomb  which  had  been  built  to  receive  her.  In 
spite  of  the  injunctions  in  her  will  that  there  should  be  little 
pomp,  half  the  nobility  of  France  was  at  the  ceremony ; 
and,  as  she  had  desired,  a  hundred  of  the  poor,  robed  in 
white  and  carrying  candles,  followed  her  coffin. 

Diane's  chapel  still  stands  at  Anet,  but  desolate.  The 
great  tomb  is  no  longer  there.  In  1795  a  pompous  official 
and  a  senseless  mob  came  in  the  name  of  Liberty  to  spoil 
it,  and  to  give  a  king's  mistress  a  fitter  grave  in  the  common 
cemetery. 
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VII 

THE  MINIONS  OF  HENRI  III.  OF  FRANCE 

WHEN  Henri  in.,  the  last  of  his  line,  ascended  the 
throne,  France  had  been  ruled  by  the  Valois 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  If  in  that  time 
there  were  no  kings  with  an  undisputed  title  to  be  called 
great,  several  had  high  abilities  in  statecraft,  war,  or  the 
fields  of  intellect.  Philippe  vi.,  Charles  v.,  Louis  XL,  and 
Francois  i.  were  all,  in  their  various  ways,  remarkable  as 
men  and  monarchs  ;  and  the  race,  as  a  whole,  has  exercised 
a  fascination  over  the  minds  of  men  such  as  the  Stuarts 
alone,  of  all  other  royal  families,  have  exercised.  But  by 
1574  the  best  qualities  of  the  Valois  were  exhausted.  Only 
their  vices  and  weaknesses  flourished.  Generations  of  excess 
had  tainted  the  blood,  and  the  grandsons  of  Frangois  I., 
three  of  whom  reigned  in  succession,  were  a  feeble  lot. 
Frangois  n.,  Mary  Stuart's  first  husband,  reigned  but  two 
years,  and  was  a  child  at  his  death.  Charles  ix.  was  a 
nonentity,  whose  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  ruled  in 
his  stead.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  black 
night  of  the  Bartlemas  Massacre. 

Catherine,  for  all  her  vigour,  seems  to  have  introduced 
into  the  blood  of  the  Valois  an  Italian  softness.  Other 
kings  of  the  house  had  been  lovers  of  luxury,  but  they  had 
not  that  despicable  effeminacy  which  characterized  Charles 
ix.,  and,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  Henri  in. 

Even  as  a  boy  in  his  'teens,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  Henri 
was  styled  during  his  brother's  lifetime,  displayed  many  of 
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those  characteristics  which,  when  he  was  on  the  throne, 
made  him  the  derision  of  manlier  men.  He  fought  with 
some  distinction  against  the  Huguenots  at  Montcontour  and 
Jarnac ;  but  his  chief  prowess  was  with  the  cup-and-ball 
and  the  pea-shooter.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  good  looks  ; 
but  his  beauty  was  of  a  womanish  type — large  round  eyes, 
a  shapely  nose,  a  mouth  very  red  and  smiling.  His  dress 
was  exquisite,  as  his  portraits  bear  witness.  Here  is  a 
typical  costume  :  a  bonnet  of  crimson  velvet  laced  with 
gold,  surmounted  by  a  white  aigrette  ;  a  ruff  open  at  the 
throat  after  the  Venetian  fashion  ;  a  satin  justaucorps  ;  a 
doublet  of  white  silk ;  and  a  little  cape  of  cloth  of  gold 
over  his  shoulder.  Gay,  elegant,  not  without  intellectual 
qualities,  Henri  was  very  much  in  place  in  the  court  at  the 
Louvre,  where  his  mother  held  sway.  The  life  there,  a  life 
of  amorous  intrigue,  of  soft  pleasures  and  silken  scandals, 
suited  his  temperament.  He  himself  was  immensely  in 
love  with  the  Princess  of  Conde,  and  pressed  his  suit,  it 
appears,  with  no  small  success.  Consequently  he  showed 
little  elation  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1574,  he  was  offered 
the  elective  crown  of  Poland.  He  would  far  liefer  have 
been  a  duke  in  Paris  than  a  king  in  the  cold  north. 

Go  he  must,  however.  The  ambitious  Catherine  de 
Medici  was  not  going  to  forgo  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
another  of  her  sons  with  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  and  at  that 
date  there  was  no  great  probability  that  Henri  would  ever 
be  King  of  France.  Charles  had  just  taken  a  wife,  and  was 
expected  to  beget  an  heir.  The  Huguenots,  indeed,  who 
hated  Anjou  as  one  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  Papists, 
wished  to  make  his  acceptance  of  the  Polish  crown  a  bar 
to  his  succession  to  the  French.  Catherine,  however,  would 
put  no  such  disability  on  her  favourite  son,  and  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  if  Charles  should  die  without  male 
offspring,  Henri  should  reign  in  his  stead. 

With  this  problematical  chance  of  ever  again  knowing 
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the  gaiety  of  the  Louvre  and  the  graces  of  the  Princess  of 
Conde,  the  young  prince  had  to  be  content.     His  departure 
from  Paris  was  celebrated  with  festivities.     All  over  the 
town  his  cipher  as  King  of  Poland  was  to  be  seen.     Balls, 
masquerades,  and  all  kinds  of  entertainment  were  given 
in  his  honour.     At  the  Tuileries  there  was  a  magnificent 
banquet.     Emblematic  pictures  of  Catherine  and  her  two 
sons  were  exhibited  :    the  queen-mother  as  Pallas  Gallica, 
a  morion  on  her  head,  a  buckler,  emblazoned  with  the 
Medusa,  on  her  left  arm,  and  a  halberd  in  her  right  hand ; 
Charles  ix.   as  Jupiter  the  Preserver ;    Henri  as  Apollo 
Gallicus,  with  lyre,  quiver,  and  arrows.    After  these  celebra- 
tions, the  new  king  set  out  on  his  journey,  accompanied 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Germany  by  his  mother  and  brother. 
Henri  chose  to  consider  Poland  a  place  of  exile,  but  it 
was  an  exile  of  a  very  tempered  sort.     From  the  first 
he  was  popular  with  his  subjects.     Sons  of  the  stern  north, 
the  Poles  looked  with  admiration  on  this  crimped  dandy 
from  the  south  whom  they  had  chosen  to  rule  over  them. 
And  if  the  king  was  likely  to  find  few  kindred  spirits  in 
Cracow,  he  was  not  companionless.     At  the  Louvre  he 
had  gathered  round  him  a  group  of  young  men  of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own,  who  were  ready  to  bear  him  company 
in  his  pleasures,   follow  his  fashions  in  dress,  give  him 
countenance  in    his    love-making.     These  were    the  cele- 
brated '  minions/  whose  ascendency  when  Henri  came  back 
to  France  as  king  did  much  to  make  his  reign  anathema 
to  sober  historians.     It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  affection 
of  these  young  men  towards  their  master  that  they  were 
ready  to  leave  the  delights  of  Paris  and  follow  him  into 
this  wild  country,  whence,  perhaps,  he  might  never  return. 
All  of  them  had  mistresses  in  France,  for  the  most  part 
among   the  maids-of-honour  of   Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
though  they  were  soon  seeking  present  consolation  among 
the  ladies  of  Poland,  theoretically,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
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faithful  in  absence.  Every  week  couriers  rode  post  from 
Cracow  and  Warsaw  to  the  French  capital  bearing  passion- 
ate protestations,  sometimes  written  in  the  blood  of  these 
extravagant  youths,  and  then  rode  back  to  cheer  the  hearts 
of  the  exiles  with  desired  replies. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  1574,  a  letter  of  more  serious 
import  came  to  the  king.  Charles  ix.  was  dead,  and  Henri 
was  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
spent  long  in  mourning  his  brother.  He  wished  with  all 
his  heart  to  be  back  in  Paris,  and  he  at  once  published  his 
accession  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  sent  letters  constituting 
his  mother  queen-regent  until  his  arrival,  and  began  pre- 
parations for  his  journey. 

The  Poles,  however,  were  not  going  to  let  their  king 
desert  them  without  a  struggle.  They  were  in  love  with 
him  and  the  bright  French  courtiers,  whose  ways  they 
strove  to  emulate,  and  they  announced  their  intention  of 
retaining  them  by  force.  So  Henri  was  reduced  to  the 
somewhat  undignified  course  of  a  surreptitious  flight  from 
the  land  over  which  he  was  the  lawful  ruler. 

The  Sieur  Pibrac,  a  counsellor  of  the  king  and  a  man  of 
resource,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  adventure.  On  an 
October  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog,  he  conducted  the 
French  court  silently  out  of  Cracow.  Once  clear  of  the 
city,  the  fugitives  made  for  the  German  frontier,  hoping 
to  reach  it  before  their  flight  was  discovered.  Pibrac 
himself,  who,  with  some  others,  stayed  behind  to  cover  the 
retreat,  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
Poles,  who,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  their  king  was 
missing,  turned  out  in  a  body  to  catch  him.  The  un- 
fortunate counsellor  had  to  hide  for  some  time  in  a  reedy 
marsh,  and  presented  himself  to  Henri  covered  with  thick, 
black  mud,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  minions. 

Henri  and  his  friends  made  their  way  to  Vienna,  where 
they  were  honourably  received  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
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father-in-law  to  Charles  ix.  By  him  they  were  warned 
against  taking  the  direct  route  across  Germany,  which  would 
have  entailed  a  perilous  passage  through  the  domains  of 
Protestant  princes.  Acting  on  his  advice,  therefore,  they 
turned  southwards,  and  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  intend- 
ing to  reach  France  by  that  devious  but  safer  route. 

Once  in  Italy,  Henri  felt  the  call  of  the  land  which  was 
half  his  own.  Anxious  as  he  had  been  to  hurry  home 
and  to  claim  his  crown,  he  could  not  resist  the  lure  of 
Venice.  His  arrival  in  Paris  was  delayed  several 
weeks. 

The  Republic,  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory,  gave  him 
a  reception  which  put  any  Parisian  pageant  in  the  shade. 
The  Venetian  love  of  colour,  which  Titian  and  Veronese 
have  immortalized,  made  the  carnivals  of  the  city  of  canals 
sumptuous  beyond  imagination.  And  Henri's  stay  there 
was  one  gorgeous  carnival.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  his 
ardent  love  of  all  luxury  and  beauty,  he  should,  for  this, 
have  been  content  to  delay  even  the  state  entry  into  his 
kingdom. 

Catherine  de  Medici  met  her  son  at  Avignon,  where, 
with  that  extravagant  piety  which  was  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  his  profligacy,  he  was  received  into  a  brotherhood 
of  penitents,  and  took  part  in  their  mortifications.  He  was 
anointed  king  at  Rheims. 

As  King  of  France,  Henri  did  not  abandon  the  boon 
companions  who  had  shared  his  earlier  amusements  at  the 
Louvre,  and  lightened  his  two  years'  exile  in  Poland.  On 
the  contrary,  he  added  to  their  number.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  crowd  of  young  men,  of  noble  birth,  for  the 
most  part,  but  whose  chief  qualifications  were  good  looks 
and  tastes  similar  to  his  own.  They  did  not  aspire  to  high 
military  commands  or  posts  in  the  state,  these  favourites 
of  the  early  years  of  the  reign.  Their  duty  was  to  amuse 
their  king  and  themselves.  They  did,  therefore,  little 
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direct  harm  to  the  country  at  large,  such  as  has  been  done 
by  favourites  invested  with  great  power.  Nevertheless, 
they  soon  became  unpopular.  Their  extravagant  effemin- 
acy, their  quarrelsome  habits  and  loose  morals  did  not 
commend  them  to  simpler  and  manlier  folk.  '  About  that 
time/  writes  Lestoile,  '  the  minions  began  to  be  gossiped  of 
among  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  very  odious,  because 
of  their  unruly  and  arrogant  ways,  the  effeminacy  of  their 
habits  and  the  enormous  gifts  which  the  king  bestowed 
on  them.  These  exquisite  minions  wore  their  hair  long, 
frizzed  and  curled  up  round  their  little  velvet  bonnets, 
in  the  manner  of  women,  and  frills  of  linen  half  a  foot  in 
length  which  made  their  heads  look  like  John  the  Baptist's 
on  a  charger.  .  .  .  Their  recreations  were  to  gamble, 
blaspheme,  leap,  dance,  fence,  quarrel,  and  wench,  and  to 
follow  the  king  anywhere  and  everywhere  ;  to  do  nothing 
and  to  say  nothing  except  to  please  him/  To  give  them 
and  Henri  their  due,  however,  there  were  more  admirable 
elements  in  the  company  of  the  minions.  None  of  them 
lacked  courage,  and  some  were  too  good  for  their  position. 
Gilles  de  Souvre,  Marquess  of  Courtenvaux,  for  instance, 
who  was  one  of  those  in  Poland,  fitted  better  into  Henri 
iv/s  reign  than  Henri  in.,  and  under  the  first  of  the  Bour- 
bons rose,  by  sheer  merit,  to  be  a  marshal  of  France. 

The  use  Henri  in.  made  of  his  gallant  companions  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  When  at 
Lyons,  he  cast  the  eye  of  desire  on  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
citizen.  Balzac  d'Entragues  (of  whom  more  anon)  and  the 
Count  of  Maulevrier  were  commissioned  to  obtain  the 
lady's  complaisance.  That  was  easily  done.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  square  the  husband,  who  was  excessively 
jealous,  and  followed  his  wife  like  a  shadow.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  his  reputed  avarice.  A  voyage  that  might 
have  been  much  to  his  profit  was  suggested,  and  rejected. 
Then  his  desire  for  honour  was  attacked.  He  was  offered 
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a  commission  to  visit  certain  Hanseatic  towns  on  a  diplo- 
matic errand.  Even  this  bait  was  refused.  Finally,  a 
subtler  ruse  was  employed.  The  two  courtiers  went  to 
the  man's  confessor,  who  was  also  head  of  the  Franciscans 
in  Lyons,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that  so  prominent  a 
citizen  disdained  to  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Penitents,  of  whom  the  king  himself  was  a  member.  Find- 
ing the  confessor  had  reasons  to  offer,  they  boldly  threw  off 
all  disguise,  told  him  what  they  wanted,  and  begged  his 
assistance.  The  Franciscan  proved  a  loyal  subject. 

The  next  day  a  procession  of  the  Penitents  was  held, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  citizen,  as  the  newest  professed, 
had  to  carry  the  cross.  The  king  and  Maulevrier,  who  were 
also  in  the  procession,  seeing  their  victim  fairly  started, 
slipped  away  to  their  assignation.  The  new  Penitent, 
however,  was  by  no  means  happy.  His  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  when,  on  passing  near  his  own  house,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man's  hat  in  a  window, 
he  nearly  dropped  the  cross.  So  overcome  was  he  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  procession.  He  was  borne 
homewards,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. And  while,  in  one  room,  he  was  being  restored  by 
the  ministrations  of  his  dutiful  wife,  in  another  the  king 
was  hastily  getting  into  his  Penitent's  dress,  wherein  he 
eventually  rejoined  the  procession  unnoticed. 

Such  enterprises  as  these  were  hardly  likely  to  render 
the  minions  popular.  Nor  was  indignation  against  them 
confined  to  honest  citizens.  Their  conduct  made  them 
odious  to  men  in  higher  places  than  the  poor  burgess  of 
Lyons.  Nothing  delighted  them  more  than  to  stir  up 
strife.  They  assailed  with  their  seductions  the  wives  of 
the  greatest.  They  quarrelled  interminably  with  those 
who  were  not  of  their  circle.  Naturally  enough  vengeance 
was  sworn  and  taken.  Duels  and  ambushes  were  frequent. 
It  was  an  age  when  you  killed  your  enemy  without  being 
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too  nice  as  to  the  method.  Gaps  soon  began  to  show  in 
the  ranks  of  Henri's  young  men. 

The  first  of  them  to  come  by  a  violent  death  was  Louis 
Beranger  du  Guast,  one  who,  whatever  his  vices,  had  no 
lack  of  manhood.  He  had  been  longer  than  any  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1574  he  negotiated 
Henri's  marriage  with  Louise  de  Vaudemont.  Then, 
quitting  for  a  time  the  life  of  pleasure,  he  joined  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  was  campaigning  against  the  Huguenots. 
His  bravery  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Dormans, 
where  Guise  got  the  wound  in  his  face  for  which  he  was 
ever  afterwards  known  as  Le  Balafre.  After  this  victory 
Du  Guast  returned  to  the  court.  He  had  done  better  to 
have  stayed  among  the  slain  at  Dormans. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Louvre  which  made  dubious  and  perilous  intrigue 
irresistible.  Du  Guast  had  not  been  back  from  the  wars 
many  days  before  he  was  in  the  thick  of  a  discreditable 
scandal.  A  zealous  Catholic  and  follower  of  the  Guises, 
he  hated  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  who  had 
Protestant  leanings.  And  like  others  of  the  minions,  he 
specially  detested  the  duke's  favourite,  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
le  brave  Bussy,  the  brilliant  swordsman  of  Dumas's  La 
Dame  de  Monsoreau.  Now  Bussy  occupied  the  position, 
charming  but  by  no  means  unique,  of  lover  to  the  beautiful 
and  large-hearted  Marguerite,  sister  to  the  king  and  the 
duke,  and  wife  to  the  Huguenot  Henri  of  Navarre.  Du 
Guast  must  needs  signalize  his  return  to  court  by  ferreting 
out  and  exposing  this  amour. 

Every  one  concerned  was  terribly  upset ;  but  it  was 
Marguerite  and  not  Bussy  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt.  Her 
brother,  her  mother,  and  her  husband  heaped  reproaches 
on  her  pretty  head.  She  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  the 
author  of  her  discomfiture.  The  manner  of  her  vengeance 
was  characteristic. 
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In  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Paris  a  certain 
Baron  de  Vitteaux  was  lying  in  hiding,  because  of  a  murder 
he  had  committed  four  years  previously.  Now  Margot 
knew  that  the  chief  opposition  to  Vitteaux's  pardon  had 
come  from  Du  Guast.  She  went  to  the  convent.  Her 
errand  was  extremely  reasonable.  She  had  a  grudge 
against  the  minion,  and  so  had  Vitteaux.  Why  should 
not  Vitteaux  aid  her  in  doing  away  with  this  common 
enemy  ?  The  baron  hesitated  at  first,  but  Marguerite, 
putting  forth  her  charms,  at  length  won  him  to  do 
her  will. 

Du  Guast  had,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  near  the  Louvre, 
a  little  house,  which  had  commended  itself  to  him  by 
reason  of  its  unobtrusiveness.  It  had  struck  him  as  a  good 
place  for  secret  assignations,  an  important  consideration 
to  men  of  the  minion  breed.  Thither,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  last  night  of  October  1575,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  hired  assassins,  came  the  Baron  de  Vitteaux.  They 
found  Du  Guast  in  bed,  and,  while  some  put  out  the  lights, 
others  cut  his  throat.  Then  they  made  a  holocaust  of  the 
unprepared  servants  and  departed. 

The  outrage  was,  of  course,  discovered  on  the  following 
day,  and  Henri  commenced  proceedings  against  Vitteaux, 
who,  letting  himself  down  from  the  city  walls  by  means  of 
a  rope,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Alencon.  The 
matter  was  not  pressed,  however.  Henri  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  embroil  himself  with  his  brother.  For  some 
time  Du  Guast  had  not  stood  so  high  as  formerly  in  his 
favour.  He  was  of  too  energetic  a  nature  to  be  wholly 
pleasant  to  the  king,  whom  he  had  had  the  bad  taste  to 
urge  to  a  manlier  course  of  life  than  he  cared  to  pursue. 
So  Henri  contented  himself  by  giving  the  murdered  man 
an  expensive  funeral,  and  then  turned  to  the  living. 
Among  these  none  stood  higher  in  their  master's  favour 
than  the  handsome  Jacques  de  Quelus,  scion  of  an  ancient 
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and  distinguished  house  of  the  Languedoc,  and  the  equally 
well-born  Frangois  de  Maugiron,  whose  father,  the  Baron 
d'Ampuis,  was  lieutenant-general  of  his  native  Dauphine. 
Maugiron  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  an  eye 
at  the  siege  of  Issoire.  This  misfortune  was  the  theme  of 
a  sonnet  by  Ronsard,  who,  by  the  way,  describes  the  left  eye 
as  missing,  though  in  the  favourite's  portrait  the  empty 
socket,  over  which  the  quaint  little  cap  droops,  is  on  the 
right  side.  At  one  time  he  was  a  minion  of  the  Duke  of 
Alengon's,  but  for  some  reason  grew  dissatisfied  with  that 
service.  He  then  joined  Henri  and,  since  none  is  so  zealous 
as  the  convert,  threw  himself  with  energy  into  that  cam- 
paign against  the  duke  and  his  followers,  which  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  king's  turbulent  favourites. 

For  Du  Guast  was  not  the  only  one  to  bear  animosity 
against  Alencon.  Maugiron,  who  had  been  his  servant, 
Quelus,  who  had  never  served  him,  but  had  been  in  Poland 
with  Henri,  were  alike  against  him.  And,  as  in  Du  Guast's 
case,  the  victim  of  their  malice  was  not  the  duke  himself, 
but  Bussy  d'Amboise.  They,  too,  charged  him  with  being 
Queen  Margot's  lover,  though  this  quarrel  was  at  its  height 
two  years  and  more  after  Du  Guast's  exposure  had  met 
its  prompt  reward.  Bussy  answered  with  mockery  at  the 
effeminate  fashions  of  his  enemies.  It  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  for  Henri  and  his  minions  to  don  female  garb, 
making  themselves  fair  game  for  the  derision  of  such  virile 
swashbucklers  as  Bussy  d'Amboise. 

On  Twelfth  Night — le  jour  des  rois — in  1578,  Henri, 
following  the  old  custom,  led  the  Queen  of  the  Bean  from 
the  Louvre  to  the  Bourbon  Chapel,  where  Mass  was  to  be 
said.  Both  the  king  and  his  minions  were  frizzed  and 
bedizened  even  more  extravagantly  than  usual.  Alencon 
was  also  at  the  service  with  his  suite,  including  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  who,  though  attended  by  half  a  dozen  pages 
in  cloth  of  gold,  was  himself  clad  in  his  usual  quiet  style. 
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Looking  at  the  gay  company  around  him,  he  flung  out  a 
scornful  remark  which  he  took  good  care  should  be  plainly 
heard. 

One  night,  not  long  after  this,  twelve  hired  assassins 
sprang  on  and  killed  a  servant  who  was  walking  with  him. 
Bussy  saw  at  once  that  the  men  had  missed  their  quarry, 
guessed  that  they  would  soon  discover  their  mistake  and 
would  set  about  repairing  it.  Fine  swordsman  as  he  was, 
he  was  no  match  for  twelve.  Slipping  into  a  doorway 
which  stood  half  open,  he  despatched  a  messenger  post 
haste  to  his  friend  Crillon,  who  came  with  six  armed  men 
and  conducted  him  safely  to  his  own  home. 

After  this  incident,  Bussy  was  not  seen  at  court  for 
some  time.  His  absence,  however,  did  nothing  to  heal  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  favourites,  and  as  soon  as  he 
returned  their  quarrels  broke  out  afresh.  At  length  Henri 
determined  to  interfere.  Summoning  Quelus  and  Bussy 
before  him,  he  said  that  he  desired  to  see  them  reconciled 
there  and  then.  Turning  to  his  brother's  favourite  he  bid 
him  embrace  Quelus. 

'  Only  that,  sire  ?  '  replied  Bussy.  '  If  you  please,  I 
will  kiss  him.  I  should  be  delighted.'  Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  embraced  his  enemy  in  so  exaggerated  a 
manner — d  la  pantalonne,  says  the  Queen  of  Navarre — that 
the  assembled  courtiers  could  not  repress  their  laughter. 

So  the  king's  efforts  as  peacemaker  utterly  failed.  Two 
days  after  the  scene  just  described,  Quelus  and  M.  de 
Beauvais-Nangis,  a  minion,  with  two  others,  saw  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  who  was  coming  from  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
riding  a  fine  Spanish  horse,  we  are  told,  and  had  with  him 
a  certain  Captain  Rochebrune.  Coming  thus  upon  his 
enemy,  Quelus,  forgetful  of  the  recent  reconciliation, 
smarting,  doubtless,  under  the  memory  of  Bussy's 
buffooneries,  set  on  him  with  his  companions,  four  against 
two. 
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Undaunted  by  the  odds,  le  brave  Bussy  charged,  broke 
through  his  assailants,  and  rode  away.  Then  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king.  Quelus  had  affronted  him,  and  he 
desired  satisfaction.  But,  by  attacking  him  against  the 
king's  command,  Quelus  had  committed  a  crime.  Little 
honour  was  to  be  got  by  fighting  a  criminal.  Would  his 
Majesty  therefore  pardon  Quelus  and  assoil  him  of  his 
crime,  to  the  end  that  Bussy  d'Amboise  might  meet  him 
in  honourable  combat. 

This  spirited  request  did  not  receive  the  answer  it  de- 
served. Henri  loved  his  minion  too  well  to  let  him  risk 
his  life  by  meeting  the  great  duellist.  So  Bussy  left  the 
court  for  the  last  time,  and  crossed  the  path  of  Jacques  de 
Quelus  no  more.  Yet  his  end  was  violent.  Given  the 
command  of  the  castle  of  Angers,  he  made  an  attempt  on 
the  honour  of  the  wife  of  Charles  de  Chambes,  Count  of 
Monsoreau,  who  assassinated  him.  '  The  whole  province 
was  delighted  at  Bussy 's  death/  wrote  the  historian  De 
Thou,  '  and  even  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (Alengon's  subsequent 
title)  was  not  very  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him.' 

If  Henri  had  hoped,  by  sending  Bussy  d'Amboise  away, 
to  keep  his  precious  favourites  with  their  soft  skins  whole, 
he  was  soon  cruelly  disillusioned.  In  that  very  year,  1578, 
two  tragedies  occurred  which  bereft  him  of  all  his  most 
cherished  minions.  The  first  of  these  events,  famous  in 
the  history  of  duelling,  was,  in  some  way  not  very  easy  to 
determine,  the  sequel  of  the  quarrels  of  Bussy  and  Quelus. 
There  was  at  the  court  a  young  man  known  as  le  Bel 
Entraguet,  though  his  real  name  was  Charles  Balzac 
d'Entragues.  The  younger  son  of  a  house  well  known  in 
French  history,  he  was  born  in  1546,  and  left  fatherless  at 
the  age  of  nine.  He  was  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Guises,  who  carried  him  to  the  Louvre.  There  his  beauty 
and  charming  manners  soon  brought  him  into  notice  and 
earned  him  his  sobriquet. 
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At  that  time  Henri,  then  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  hand 
and  glove  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  In  politics  and  in 
pleasuring  their  tastes  were  similar.  They  were  ever  in 
one  another's  company,  and  Anjou  saw  much  of  his  friend's 
young  protege.  He  found  him  after  his  own  heart.  For 
Entraguet  was  growing  up  handsome,  brilliant,  and  ex- 
travagant. His  predilections  were  rather  wanton  than 
warlike.  He  loved  the  boudoir  better  than  the  battlefield. 
There  was  nothing  Henri  cherished  more  than  a  good 
causeur,  and  Entraguet 's  tongue  was  both  witty  and 
scandalous.  It  was  not  long  before  a  transference  was 
made,  and  the  youth  passed  from  the  service  of  Guise  to 
that  of  Valois. 

Charles  Balzac  d'Entragues  was,  in  an  age  of  gallants, 
notorious  for  his  gallantries.  He  is  said  to  have  wooed 
the  Duchess  of  Retz  with  success ;  and,  like  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  he  is  numbered  in  the  goodly  company  of  the 
lovers  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  According  to  the  scandal- 
ous Divorce  satirique  he  was  the  first  of  them  all,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  must  yield  place  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  won  Margot's  favour  about  1570.  If  Balzac  succeeded 
his  old  patron,  his  term  of  bliss  cannot  have  been  long. 
In  1572  the  princess  was  married  to  Henri  of  Navarre,  and 
the  courtiers  sought  oblivion  in  Poland. 

Three  years  later,  however,  if  scandal  may  be  believed, 
negotiations  were  renewed.  Entraguet  was  lying  sick  at 
Lyons,  and  Queen  Marguerite  was  one  night  seen  going 
stealthily  to  his  lodging.  This  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  Quelus 
and  Du  Guast,  both  of  whom  hated  Balzac  as  a  dangerous 
rival.  They  at  once  hurried  to  the  king  with  their  news, 
and  so  successfully  poisoned  his  mind  against  his  old  friend 
that  le  bel  Entraguet  never  again  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  minions.  For  a  time  he  remained  of  their  number, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  left  them  altogether. 

One  cause  of  his  defection  or  disgrace  was  probably 
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political.  The  friendship  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
shown  for  the  Guises  was  not  continued  by  the  King  of 
France.  The  house  of  Lorraine  was  the  centre  of  the 
extreme  Catholic  party,  and  the  soul  of  the  recently  formed 
League.  Henri,  on  the  other  hand,  had  receded  somewhat 
from  his  zeal  of  the  days  of  the  Bartholomew.  The  Guises 
accused  him  of  lukewarmth  in  the  cause,  while  he  saw  in 
the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  a  menace  to  his  own 
authority.  Nor  was  he  wrong  ;  but  that  is  later  history. 
Meanwhile,  Balzac  d'Entragues  had  shown  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  his  old  master. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  great  duel  is  unknown.  There 
was  never,  certainly,  any  love  lost  between  Quelus  and  his 
former  colleague,  but  there  must  have  been  some  special 
impulse  to  this  climax.  Lestoile  speaks  of  a  trivial  quarrel 
which  had  sprung  up  at  the  Louvre  the  day  before  the 
combat.  That  queen  of  misrule,  Marguerite  of  Navarre, 
incensed  at  the  treatment  accorded  to  Bussy,  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  it,  though  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
even  she  would  have  induced  one  lover  to  fight  the  battles 
of  another.  But  it  was  an  age  when  many  things  were 
possible. 

Whatever  the  cause,  on  Sunday,  27  April  1378,  at  day- 
break, six  gentlemen  gathered  at  a  quiet  spot  at  the  end 
of  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  near  the  Bastille.  Quelus  brought 
with  him  Maugiron  and  Livarot,  another  of  the  minions. 
Entraguet's  seconds  were  Riberac  and  Georges  de 
Schomberg,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  brother  of  Gaspard 
de  Schomberg,  the  sage  and  celebrated  councillor  of 
Henri  iv. 

A  dispute  arose  between  the  principals.  Quelus  com- 
plained that  Entraguet  had  a  dagger,  while  he  had  none. 
'  The  more  fool  you  to  have  forgotten  it/  replied  En- 
traguet. '  We  are  here  for  fighting,  not  for  punctilios.' 
And  he  refused  to  forgo  the  uses  of  his  own  dagger,  as 
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would  have  been  done  in  a  more  chivalrous  age.  So 
Quelus  fought  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  got  his  left  hand 
slashed  to  ribbons  with  fending  his  adversary's  blows. 

As  Brantome  laments,  no  one  witnessed  the  duel  but 
three  or  four  poor  people,  certes  chetifs  tesmoings  de  la 
valeur  de  ces  gens  de  bien.  But  results  prove  that  it  was  no 
play.  Maugiron  and  young  Schomberg  were  slain  on  the 
field.  Riberac  died  the  next  day,  Quelus  a  month  later. 
Livarot  lay  ill  for  six  weeks  of  a  wound  in  his  head,  but  at 
last  recovered.  Le  bel  Entraguet  alone  came  off  practically 
unscathed.  The  king  would  have  gladly  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold,  but  Henri  de  Guise  put  out  his  powerful  arm 
to  protect  his  friend,  who  had  only  acted,  he  said,  as  an 
honourable  man  should.  So  Henri  de  Valois  tamely 
sheathed  his  claws. 

Balzac's  subsequent  career  suggests  that  gratitude  was 
not  a  virtue  he  cultivated.  At  first  he  threw  in  his  lot 
altogether  with  the  Guises  and  joined  the  League.  But 
when  he  found  that  he  did  not  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  he 
had  hoped,  he  began  to  look  again  towards  the  court. 
His  brother,  Frangois  Balzac  d'Entragues,  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Orleans,  and  with  him  he  conspired  to  sell  the 
town  to  the  king.  After  some  haggling  the  bargain  was 
struck.  Frangois  was  made  governor  and  Charles  lieu- 
tenant in  Henri's  name.  It  was  a  barren  bargain  for  the 
Valois.  Orleans  might  be  sold  but  the  men  within  the  walls 
refused  to  shift  their  allegiance.  Charles  Balzac,  however, 
remained  faithful  to  the  king.  By  Henri  iv.  he  was  held 
in  some  esteem,  received  several  honourable  appointments, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
1599  he  was  espoused  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Marshal 
de  Montluc,  but  died  before  his  wedding  day,  and  just  too 
soon  to  see  his  niece,  Henriette  Balzac  d'Entragues,  raised 
to  the  honourable  position  of  mattresse  en  litre  in  succession 
to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees. 
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Henri's  grief  for  this  slaughter  of  his  favourites  was 
boundless.  Day  and  night  he  sat  by  Quelus's  bedside, 
attending  to  his  wants  with  his  own  hands.  The  favourite 
had  nineteen  wounds  and  a  pierced  lung.  There  was  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  But  the  king  refused  to  despair. 
He  even  tried  to  bribe  the  destinies.  He  offered  Quelus 
himself  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  surgeon  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  if  the  patient  should  live.  Chains 
were  stretched  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Boisy,  where  the  sick  man  lay,  that  he  might  not  be  vexed 
by  passing  traffic. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  On  the  last  day  of  May  the  end  came. 
If  Henri  was  sorrowful  at  losing  Quelus,  Quelus  regretted 
leaving  Henri.  '  My  king,  my  king/  were  his  last  words. 
He  spoke  neither  of  his  God  nor  of  his  mother,  says  Lestoile, 
shocked.  Tenderly  Henri  kissed  his  dead  friend's  lips, 
and  took  from  his  ears  the  earrings  he  had  given  him. 
With  anxious  care  he  saw  that  he  who  in  life  had  so  loved 
to  be  fairly  apparelled,  should  in  death  be  comely  to  look 
upon. 

It  was  Henri's  will  that  Quelus  should  lie  in  state,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  prince  or  some  great  patriot.  Then 
he  was  buried  with  Maugiron  in  the  church  of  Saint  Paul. 
The  whole  court  watched  the  funeral.  Only  Henri  was 
absent.  It  was  not  customary  for  kings  to  attend  these 
melancholy  ceremonies.  On  that  very  day  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  great  bridge  destined  to  stretch 
from  the  Quai  des  Augustins  to  the  Quai  de  Louvre.  But 
in  the  evening  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  grief  and  refused 
to  see  any  man. 

The  obsequies  of  Quelus  and  Maugiron  were  celebrated 
in  royal  fashion.  The  court  mourned  as  though  kings  were 
dead.  Special  panegyrics  were  prepared.  Poets  like  Ron- 
sard  and  Philippe  Desportes  were  bidden  write  elegies. 
Despite  popular  murmurings,  statues  of  marble  were 
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set  up  in  the  church  of  Saint  Paul.  Soon  a  third  was 
added. 

Now  that  Quelus  was  dead  there  was  none  dearer  to  the 
king  than  Paul  d'Estuer  de  Caussade  de  Saint-Megrin. 
A  brilliant  Gascon,  he  had  won  Henri's  favour  by  his  hand- 
some form,  his  intellectual  cleverness  and  physical  abilities, 
his  exquisite  taste.  His  two  passions  were  love  of  women 
and  hatred  of  the  Guises.  He  used  the  one  to  further  the 
ends  of  the  other.  He  is  said  to  have  been  loved  by  the 
proud  Princess  of  Conde,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
by  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  He  laid  siege  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Duchess  of  Guise l  and  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne's 
mistress,  striking  thus  at  the  two  greatest  men  of  the  great 
family  whom  the  king  himself  so  feared.  One  day  he 
spitted  his  glove  on  his  sword's  point,  and  boasted  that  he 
thus  would  serve  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 
Doubtless  all  this  was  fine  entertainment  for  the  loungers 
of  the  Louvre,  but  it  was  a  dangerous  game.  Henri  of 
Guise,  in  his  large  way,  scorned  to  notice  the  young  man's 
Gasconnades.  His  brother  Mayenne,  however,  was  less 
magnanimous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  scandal 
touched  Guise's  wife,  but  Mayenne's  mistress. 

Late  on  a  July  evening  of  that  fatal  year,  1578,  as  Saint- 
Megrin  was  strolling  down  the  Rue  du  Louvre  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  twenty  or  thirty  men  set 
on  him  with  swords  and  pistols.  Their  work  was  soon  over. 
They  left  their  victim  for  dead  on  the  street ;  and  when 
one  learns  that  he  bore  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  mortal 
wounds,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  assassins  were 
satisfied.  Nevertheless,  the  tough  Gascon  did  not  expire 
till  the  day  following.  He  was  carried  to  the  Hotel  de 

1  Henri  of  Guise  had  a  son  who  was  camus  (flat-nosed).  There  is  a  legend 
that  Saint-Megrin  had  the  same  deformity,  and  on  that  ground  he  has  been 
reputed  the  boy's  father.  But,  in  his  portrait,  the  minion's  nose  is  quite  shapely  ; 
and,  seeing  that  Henri  in.  chose  his  favourites  largely  for  their  good  looks, 
there  seems  little  reason  for  accepting  the  story. 
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Boisy,  where  Quelus  had  died  but  two  months  before. 
Like  his  colleague,  he  was  buried  at  Saint  Paul's  in  stately 
manner ;  an  eulogistic  funeral  oration  was  delivered ;  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  statue  was  set  up  with  those  of  Quelus 
and  Maugiron.  It  was  these  statues  to  which  the  people 
of  Paris,  who  detested  the  minions,  particularly  objected. 
In  the  days  of  the  barricades  they  showed  their  resentment 
by  mutilating  them. 

This  time  the  king  made  no  attempt  to  punish  his  friend's 
murderers,  one  of  whom  was  reported  to  have  borne  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  It  is 
probable  that  his  spirit  was  broken. 

The  old  order  was  changing.  Duel  and  ambuscade  had 
almost  exterminated  the  old  brood  of  perfumed  dandies. 
In  the  following  year,  almost  the  last  of  those  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Bussy  d'Amboise  left  the  court  in  disgrace. 
Two  versions  are  given  of  Saint-Luc's  fall  from  favour. 
According  to  Lestoile,  his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Brissac,  who  was 
'  ugly,  hunchbacked,  and  worse,'  waxed  indiscreet  about 
the  king  and  the  Duchess  of  Aumale.  According  to 
D'Aubigne,  Saint-Luc,  on  the  advice  of  his  wife  and  Joyeuse, 
made  an  attempt  to  wean  Henri  from  his  evil  courses.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  by  means  of  a  brass  tube — pre- 
sumably a  megaphone — introduced  into  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, he  threatened  his  master  in  awful  tones  with  the 
judgment  of  God.  Poor  Henri,  whose  nerves  probably 
were  not  very  sound,  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 
Whether  the  supernatural  voice  would  have  had  any  effect 
on  his  subsequent  conduct  cannot,  unfortunately,  be 
determined  ;  for  the  false  Joyeuse  betrayed  the  whole  trick. 
The  unattractive  Jeanne  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  Fran- 
gois  d'Epinay,  lord  of  Saint-Luc,  having  bought  the 
governorship  of  Saintonge  and  Brouage,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  latter  and  consoled  himself  with  study  and  the  writing 
of  verse.  He  fought  on  the  losing  side  at  Coutras,  where 
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Joyeuse  was  slain,  and  after  doing  good  service  to  Henri 
iv.,  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Amiens  in  1597.  He  was 
made  of  better  stuff  than  most  of  the  minions  of  his  time. 

The  name  of  Joyeuse  brings  us  to  the  second  epoch  of 
Henri  de  Valois's  minions.  For  two  distinct  periods  are 
marked  in  this  reign  of  favourites,  of  which  the  bloody 
year  is  the  dividing  line.  In  the  earlier  time  Henri  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  some  of  whom 
were  brave  enough,  some  of  whom  were  mere  fops  and 
swaggerers,  but  none  of  whom  played  any  great  part  in 
public  history,  or  had  any  hand  in  their  country's  destiny. 
In  1578  swift  tragedy  cleared  the  stage  for  men  of  a  different 
stamp.  Though  chosen  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  their 
predecessors,  Anne  de  Joyeuse  and  Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret 
were  of  far  more  ambitious  nature.  Unlike  Quelus  or  Du 
Guast,  they  would  not  brook  a  host  of  participators  in  their 
privileges.  There  were  only  two  minions  now,  and  each 
thought  there  was  one  too  many ;  and  after  Joyeuse's 
death  there  was  only  one. 

For  half  a  year  after  Saint-Megrin's  assassination  the 
country  was  in  suspense.  There  were  still  young  men  in 
plenty  about  the  king,  but  there  was  none  who  was  in  such 
an  indubitable  position  of  favour  as  Quelus,  Maugiron, 
or  Saint-Megrin  had  been.  There  was  precedent  for  the 
certainty  that  Henri  would  not  be  long  without  a  boon 
companion.  The  question  was :  on  whom  would  his 
favour  be  bestowed.  Early  in  1579  the  question  was 
answered.  To  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  the  king  accompanied  by  Frangois  d'O,  Saint-Luc, 
Joyeuse,  and  Nogaret,  all  dressed  in  clothes  to  match  his 
own.  The  significance  of  this  honour  was  obvious. 

Frangois  d'O  was,  of  course,  well  known.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  enjoyed  royal  favour.  As  superintendent  of 
finances  he  pandered  to  the  king's  extravagance,  while  he 
filled  his  own  pockets.  He  was  not  of  the  minions,  being 
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already  middle-aged,  but  was  assiduous  in  introducing  likely 
young  men  to  the  king's  notice. 

Likely  young  men  enough  were  his  three  companions 
at  the  chapter  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  to  be  the  favourites  of  the  future.  Saint- 
Luc's  prosperity  was  short-lived,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  only  two 
competitors. 

Neither  Joyeuse  nor  Nogaret  were  newcomers  at  the 
court,  and  both  had  already  enjoyed  some  measure  of 
favour.  Joyeuse,  or  Monsieur  d'Arques  as  he  then  was, 
had  been  of  Quelus's  set,  and  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
gallant  Bussy.  Nogaret,  some  years  older,  was  a  man 
of  a  different,  a  larger,  nature,  and  had  already  shown  his 
ability  in  matters  more  serious  than  the  bickerings  of 
pampered  courtiers. 

Born  in  1554,  the  son  of  Jean  de  Nogaret,  lord  of  La 
Valette,  a  gallant  officer,  Jean  Louis  was,  together  with 
his  elder  brother  Bernard,  afterwards  Marquess  of  La 
Valette,  sent,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  be  educated  at  the 
college  of  Navarre  in  Paris.  The  two  boys  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Villeroi,  the  secretary  of  state, 
a  friend  of  their  father,  who  hoped  that  this  powerful 
man  would  be  useful  to  his  sons'  welfare.  As  it  turned  out, 
Villeroi  proved,  in  later  years,  one  of  the  Nogarets'  bitterest 
enemies. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  La  Valette,  finding  his 
sons  to  be  more  ardent  for  arms  than  for  the  arts,  wisely 
consented  to  let  them  have  their  way.  They  followed, 
him,  therefore,  through  the  latter  stages  of  the  Third 
Religious  War ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  future  favourite 
saved  his  father's  life  at  no  small  risk  to  his  own. 

When  war  broke  out  again,  the  two  brothers  went  to 
play  their  parts  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle ;  but  without 
their  father  this  time,  for  the  jealous  machinations  of  the 
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powerful  marshals,  Biron  and  Bellegarde,  debarred  him 
from  any  chance  of  adding  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
won  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour. 

Forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  two  marshals, 
the  young  men  were  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
the  third  of  the  generals  who  were  serving  under  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  at  the  siege.  From  the  duke  they  got  fair  words, 
and  were  for  a  time  devoted  to  him  ;  but  when,  after  their 
father's  death,  which  shortly  occurred,  they  found  that  he 
intended  to  do  nothing  for  them,  their  devotion  cooled. 
Memory  of  this  early  disappointment  was  probably  mingled 
with  loyalty  to  his  master  in  that  hatred  which  the  Duke 
of  Epernon  was  afterwards  to  evince  towards  the  Guises 
and  their  doings. 

Soon  afterwards,  Jean  Louis  became  the  friend  of 
another  man  who  was  subsequently  to  be  his  enemy.  The 
younger  Nogaret,  known  in  those  days  as  Monsieur  de 
Caumont,  made  his  first  appearance  at  court  towards  the 
end  of  1574,  soon  after  Henri  m.'s  return  from  Poland. 
At  the  court  was  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  still  a  pro- 
fessed Catholic,  but  suspected  of  undue  sympathy  with  the 
Huguenots,  and  therefore  kept  a  virtual  prisoner  by  his 
masterful  mother-in-law. 

It  is  true  that  his  captivity  was  an  easy  one.  The  life 
at  the  court  was  just  such  as  one  side  of  his  nature  loved. 
It  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  luxury  and  love-making  were 
the  order  of  the  day ;  which  things  none  liked  better  than 
Henri  of  Navarre.  None  the  less,  even  the  shadow  of 
detention  irked  the  proud  Bearnais.  He  determined  to 
escape,  and  told  his  determination  to  Caumont,  with  whom 
he  had  struck  up  a  close  friendship,  finding  in  him  a  congenial 
mixture  of  luxuriousness  and  daring. 

So  Caumont 's  first  visit  to  the  court  in  which  he  was  soon 
to  be  so  conspicuous  a  figure  ended  in  a  sudden  flight.  For 
he  was  one  of  the  five  or  six  who,  on  the  pretence  of  going 
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a-hunting,  rode  one  morning  further  than  deer  would  have 
led  them.  He  accompanied  Henri  of  Navarre  as  far  as 
Alen£on,  where  an  incident  occurred  which  was  apparently 
the  cause  of  his  deserting  his  friend.  The  king's  physician 
invited  his  master  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  child.  Henri 
complied,  although  the  ceremony  was  to  be  according  to 
the  Huguenot  form.  He  held  the  Huguenot  faith  in  at 
least  as  much  reverence  as  the  Catholic.  Not  so  Caumont, 
who,  with  what  seems  incredibly  bad  taste,  turned  the 
service  into  a  farce  by  his  buffooneries.  Henri  was  naturally 
annoyed,  and  administered  a  snub  to  his  too  presumptuous 
friend.  Caumont,  who  had  expected  the  easy  king  to 
applaud  his  jest,  saw  in  his  seriousness  an  indication  that 
he  was  soon  to  change  his  Church.  The  conclusion,  though 
correct  enough,  was  not  a  necessary  one  to  draw  from  the 
facts.  Howbeit,  the  young  man  shortly  made  an  excuse 
to  leave  Navarre,  and  was  soon  for  the  second  time  on  his 
way  to  court. 

His  reception,  both  from  Henri  in.  and  from  the  queen- 
mother,  was  very  favourable,  for  he  brought  letters  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  acceptable,  the  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  governors  of  Guienne  and  Angouleme.  His 
ability  commended  him  to  Catherine,  though  the  king 
probably  set  more  store  by  the  lighter  side  of  his  character. 
That  Caumont  could  be  frivolous,  the  incident  at  Alengon 
is  proof.  His  extravagance  appeared  when  he  decided 
to  join  the  army  which  the  king's  brother  was  to  lead 
against  the  Huguenots.  Henri  was  so  pleased  with 
Caumont's  patriotism  that  he  presented  him  with  twelve 
thousand  crowns  for  his  equipment ;  of  which  sum  he  made 
such  magnificent  use  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

In  spite  of  these  virtues,  it  was  some  time  before  Caumont 
took  his  place  as  a  recognized  favourite,  and  even  after 
Henri  had  given  so  signal  a  demonstration  of  his  affection 
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at  the  chapter  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  undoubtedly  for 
a  time  second  to  Joyeuse. 

Seven  years  younger  than  his  rival,  and  brilliantly  hand- 
some, Anne  de  Joyeuse,  Sieur  d'Arques,  was  more  of  the 
authentic  minion  type.  The  eldest  son  of  Guillaume  n., 
Viscount  of  Joyeuse,  of  an  ancient  house,  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  fine  tradition  of  chivalry  ;  while  his  mother,  Marie 
de  Batarnay,  inspired  him  with  her  own  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

As  a  young  man  at  court,  he  was  a  minor  member  of 
Quelus's  party,  and  before  1579  ms  most  redoubtable  achieve- 
ment was  a  share  in  an  ambuscade  against  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
He  had,  however,  in  a  high  degree  that  charm  and  gallantry 
which  was  the  passport  to  Henri's  favour,  and  his  succession 
to  the  office  of  chief  minion  must  have  been  far  more 
expected  than  Caumont's 

He  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time,  and  altogether  lacked 
his  rival's  experience  of  affairs.  Nor  did  he  ever  show 
Caumont's  ability.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were 
strongly  contrasted.  Nogaret  was  made  for  success, 
Joyeuse  for  failure.  The  one,  a  man  of  no  great  birth, 
had  the  will  and  the  power  to  push  himself  forward ;  the 
other,  an  aristocrat  to  the  finger-tips,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstance. 

Circumstance  at  first  was  kind  enough  to  Anne  de  Joyeuse. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  king,  overwhelmed  with  favour. 
Moreover,  he  was  allowed  to  win  glory  cheaply.  In  1580 
Henri  decided  to  drive  the  Huguenots  from  La  Fere, 
which  was  too  near  Paris  for  his  liking.  The  siege  became 
known  as  the  '  Velvet  Siege/  because  it  entailed  so  little 
danger  to  the  besiegers.  Joyeuse,  nevertheless,  had  his 
jaw  broken  and  seven  teeth  knocked  out  by  a  ball  from  an 
arquebus.  The  wound  did  not  disfigure  him,  but,  for  the 
moment,  he  was  a  hero. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  received  a  distinction  greater 
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than  had  as  yet  been  shown  to  any  other  of  the  minions. 
He  was  offered  the  hand  of  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  sister 
of  Henri's  handsome  queen.  Notwithstanding  his  previous 
engagement  to  Marguerite  de  Chabot,  the  Count  of  Charny's 
daughter,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  chance  of  be- 
coming so  nearly  allied  with  the  royal  house.  Mademoiselle 
de  Chabot  must  find  another  husband. 

The  betrothal  took  place  in  the  queen's  chamber  at  the 
Louvre,  18  September  1581.  Six  days  later  the  wedding 
was  celebrated  at  Saint-Germain  1'Auxerrois  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  Let  Lestoile  describe  the  scene.  '  The  king 
led  the  bride  to  the  church,  followed  by  the  queen,  the 
princesses,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  so  richly  and  grandly 
clad  that  nothing  so  sumptuous  can  be  remembered  in 
France.  The  dresses  of  the  king  and  of  the  bridegroom 
were  the  same,  covered  with  embroidery  and  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  which  could  not  be  counted,  for  such  a  costume 
cost  ten  thousand  crowns.  And  at  each  of  the  seventeen 
entertainments  which  day  after  day,  at  the  king's  command, 
were  made  after  the  wedding  by  the  bride's  relatives,  and 
other  great  princes  and  lords,  all  the  lords  and  ladies 
appeared  in  new  costumes,  which  were  mostly  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  embellished  with  lace,  guipure  and  em- 
broideries of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  gems  and  pearls  in 
great  number  and  of  great  price.  The  expenditure  was  so 
enormous,  including  masquerades,  combats  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  jousts,  tourneys,  music,  dances,  and  the  horses 
and  presents  and  liveries,  that  it  was  rumoured  that  it 
could  not  have  cost  the  king  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  In  fact,  the  cloth  of  gold  and  silver 
everywhere,  even  to  the  masques  and  chariots  and  other 
devices  and  the  dresses  of  pages  and  lackeys,  the  velvet  and 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  were  spared  no  more  than  if 
they  had  been  given  for  the  love  of  God.  And  every  one 
was  astonished  at  sojnuch  luxury  and  such  enormous  and 
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unnecessary  expenditure  as  the  king  made  and  his  courtiers 
by  his  special  command,  especially  as  the  times  were  not 
the  best  in  the  world,  being  troublous  and  hard  for  the  people 
in  the  country,  devoured  and  gnawed  to  the  bone  by  the 
soldiery,  and  in  the  towns  by  new  offices,  duties  and 
taxes/ 

The  poor  people  might  groan,  and  moralists  like  Lestoile 
disapprove,  but  the  marriage  of  the  king's  favourite  must 
be  fittingly  celebrated.  On  15  October,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourbon,  an  entertainment  was  given  which  is  not  with- 
out significance  in  the  history  of  the  opera.  This  was 
the  Ballet  de  Circe,  invented  by  Balthazar  de  Beaujoyeue, 
one  of  Catherine  de  Medici's  Italians,  who  enlisted  the 
musical  and  poetic  and  artistic  and  dramatic  talent  of  the 
court  to  make  his  production  a  success. 

Before  his  marriage,  and  in  order  to  make  him  a  more 
suitable  match  for  the  queen's  sister,  Joyeuse  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Joyeuse  and  a  peer  of  France,  with  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  peers  except  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal.  The  rich  territory  of  Limoux  was  given  him ;  an 
estate  which  seemed  destined  to  belong  to  a  royal  favourite, 
for  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  had 
both  held  it.  In  quick  succession  he  was  made  Admiral 
of  France,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
Governor  of  Normandy.  His  name  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  those  who  did  not  love  Henri  and  his  circle 
spoke  it  with  scant  courtesy  or  delicacy. 

Meanwhile,  though  in  those  days  the  king  undoubtedly 
preferred  Joyeuse,  Caumont  was  not  by  any  means  for- 
gotten. Indeed  Henri  showed  considerable  anxiety  to 
keep  the  balance  between  the  two  fairly  weighted.  But 
while  Joyeuse  was  essentially  the  kind  of  man  whom  he 
loved  to  have  about  him,  he  found  it  necessary  to  school 
the  elder  favourite.  Caumont  was  clever  and  showy,  but 
he  had  not  naturally  the  easy  elegance  of  the  true  minion. 
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There  is  a  story,  for  instance,  of  his  coming  into  the  king's 
presence  with  his  dress  in  disarray,  his  laces  untied,  his 
buttons  divorced  from  their  holes.  Now  Henri  was  a 
dandy,  and  expected  his  favourites  to  be  well  dressed. 
Caumont's  appearance  shocked  and  annoyed  him.  He 
told  him  sharply  never  again  to  enter  his  presence  in  such 
a  condition.  So  perturbed  was  the  young  man  that  he 
prepared  to  quit  the  court,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 
Henri  sent  for  him  and  gently  admonished  him  for  his 
hot-headedness,  upon  which  he  decided  to  remain,  and  for 
the  future  to  look  to  his  buttons.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
cultivation  necessary  for  his  position,  he  associated  him- 
self much  with  Philippe  Desportes,  who  took  up  his  edu- 
cation at  the  point  where  it  had  ceased  when  young  Nogaret 
left  his  books  for  the  sword. 

From  the  moment  of  their  accession  to  favour,  both 
Caumont  and  Joyeuse  were  frequently  called  to  the  king's 
most  intimate  and  weighty  councils.  As  early  as  1579, 
Caumont  was  entrusted  with  his  first  important  commis- 
sion. This  was  an  embassy  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  object  whereof  was  to  dissuade  that  prince 
from  his  intention  of  attacking  the  Genevese.  The  success 
with  which  he  performed  his  part  confirmed  him  in  his 
position. 

Just  a  year  after  Joyeuse's  promotion  to  the  peerage,  a 
similar  honour  was  done  to  Caumont.  He  was  presented 
with  the  manor  of  Epernon,  which  was  elevated  into  a 
duchy,  and  created  a  peer  of  France  with  precedence,  like 
Joyeuse,  of  all  the  peers  except  those  of  the  blood,  but 
with  the  further  exception  of  Joyeuse  himself.  Naturally 
the  other  peers  murmured  at  these  sudden  elevations. 

Henri  was  evidently  determined  that  neither  of  his 
favourites  should  ever  complain  that  he  was  unduly  partial 
to  the  other.  He  had  advanced  both  to  ranks  in  the 
peerage  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  He  had  married 
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Joyeuse  to  one  of  his  sisters-in-law.  He  proposed  to  marry 
Epernon  to  another.  The  chosen  bride,  Christine  of 
Lorraine,  the  last  of  the  queen's  sisters,  was  at  the  time  too 
young  for  wedlock ;  but  the  dowry  of  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  given  to  the  favourite  in  advance. 
But  the  marriage  never  took  place.  Why  Epernon  refused 
such  an  alliance  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Possibly,  as  was 
rumoured  at  the  time,  he  wished  by  his  modesty  to  throw 
into  relief  the  ambition  of  Joyeuse.  Possibly  his  reasons 
were  more  political.  Marriage  with  Christine,  while  it 
joined  him  to  the  royal  house,  would  connect  him  no  less 
with  the  Guises.  He  may  have  desired,  in  view  of  the 
coming  struggle,  to  keep  himself  free  from  all  obligation 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  At  any  rate,  that  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  refuse  a  bride  offered  him  by  the 
king — and  that  bride  of  so  high  a  rank — is  very  significant. 
One  feels  that  Joyeuse  could  never  have  done  the  like. 
Some  years  later,  Epernon  married  Marguerite  de  Foix, 
Countess  of  Candale,  the  heiress  of  an  illustrious  house. 

His  refusal  to  mate  with  Christine  of  Lorraine  resulted 
in  no  diminishment  of  prosperity.  His.offices  and  estates 
were  ever  increasing.  He  had  the  government  of  Metz 
and  the  Metzin  country,  of  Dauphine,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
La  Fere,  Loches,  and  Lyons.  The  scantily-filled  treasury 
was  the  emptier  because  of  him.  He  did  not  forget  the 
ties  of  kinship.  His  brother,  La  Valette,  was  only  less 
well  provided  for  than  himself. 

The  death  of  the  king's  brother,  Alengon,  hi  1584,  made 
Henri  of  Navarre,  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  That  a 
heretic  should  ever  mount  the  throne  was  unthinkable 
to  the  extreme  Catholics,  the  Guises,  and  their  followers 
of  the  Holy  League.  Henri  of  Navarre  was  their  arch- 
enemy ;  and  the  feeble  Henri  of  France,  vacillating  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  without  the  determination  to  espouse 
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the  cause  of  one  or  other,  or  the  power  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent course,  they  regarded  with  little  more  of  friend- 
ship. Their  oath  was  to  rid  the  country  of  the  accursed 
heretic,  and  if  the  keeping  of  it  involved  hostility  to  the 
anointed  king,  it  was  not  their  fault.  Their  attitude 
became  more  and  more  threatening ;  their  intercourse 
with  Spain  more  and  more  significant. 

At  a  council  which  Henri  of  France  held  to  consider  the 
situation,  Epernon  expressed  himself  vigorously  in  favour 
of  making  immediate  war  on  the  League.  Such  powerful 
men  as  Francois  d'O,  the  Chancellor  Chiverny  and  the 
Duke  of  Retz  were  on  his  side,  and  the  king  approved  his 
words.  But  there  were  also  powerful  men  in  favour  of 
arbitration  and  agreement  with  the  Guises  ;  and  Catherine, 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  house  of  Lorraine,  gave, 
as  always,  the  casting  vote.  So  the  fruitless  negotiations 
began  which  ended,  after  all,  in  the  war  of  the  three  Henries. 
Among  those  who  had  voted  against  Epernon  was  Anne 
de  Joyeuse.  A  sincerely  devout  Catholic,  he  would  counte- 
nance no  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  such  as  was  implied 
in  a  war  against  the  League.  Ambitious,  he  dreamed  of 
one  day  supplanting  Guise  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party.  Apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  house  into 
which  he  had  married,  he  was  secretly  consumed  with 
jealousy  of  their  influence.  He  dreamed  of  power  which 
he  was  not  the  man  to  realize. 

A  position  which  he  coveted,  as  one  that  would  in- 
crease his  prestige,  was  the  governorship  of  the  Languedoc. 
He  asked  the  king  for  it.  Henri,  who  hated  to  refuse  a 
favourite,  hesitated.  The  office  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
constable  Montmorency,  a  faithful  servant  whom  he  had 
no  desire  to  depose.  Joyeuse,  accustomed  to  have  what 
he  wanted,  was  depressed.  He  decided  to  go  to  Rome, 
nominally  on  a  journey  of  business  or  devotion,  actually 
to  interest  Gregory  xm.  on  his  behalf. 
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According  to  Thou,  what  he  said  to  the  pope  was  one 
long  indictment  of  Montmorency,  accusing  the  constable 
of  favouring  the  Huguenots,  painting  Languedoc  as  a 
hotbed  of  heresy,  '  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  all  Germany 
and  Geneva  itself  were  transplanted  there/  The  king, 
Joyeuse  affirmed,  would  not,  out  of  respect  for  the  holy 
see,  take  action  against  the  constable  without  first  con- 
sulting his  Holiness;  to  which  end  he  had  sent  the 
duke,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  brother,  as  his 
ambassador. 

Gregory,  however,  had  reasons  to  support  Montmorency. 
The  constable  was,  it  is  true,  on  ill  terms  with  the  Guises 
and  on  good  terms  with  Navarre,  Conde,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots. But  he  had  protected  the  papal  lands  in  France 
from  the  spoliation  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  therefore 
himself  deserving  of  protection.  Moreover,  Gregory  knew 
perfectly  well  what  were  Joyeuse's  motives.  So  he  ad- 
ministered a  snub  to  the  minion,  who  went  away  discomfited 
and  embittered.  His  disappointment  was  so  great  as  to 
cause  him  a  serious  illness. 

Leaving  Rome,  he  went  to  Venice,  seeking  consolation 
in  the  magnificent  welcome  accorded  by  the  city  to  one 
whom  the  French  king  held  so  dear.  At  Florence,  at 
Ferrara,  at  Mantua,  in  Savoy,  he  received  similar  ovations. 
But  what  pleasures  he  got  from  the  shows  of  honour  were 
soon  changed  to  bitterness.  It  was  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  his  supremacy  with  Henri  had  passed  in  his  absence, 
that  the  balance  of  favour  had  shifted  to  Epernon's  side. 
He  returned  to  Paris  a  soured  and  sombre  man.  Of  a 
brooding  nature,  inclined  to  melancholy,  a  dreamer  rather 
than  a  doer,  one  impotent  to  mould  events,  he  was  crushed 
by  misfortune.  In  the  sun  of  success,  all  his  charm  and 
grace  shone  out.  When  the  clouds  came  up,  he  grew 
sullen  and  restless  and  bitter,  not  such  a  man  as  the  king 
desired  to  have  at  his  side. 
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Meanwhile,  Epernon  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Joyeuse 
was  a  member  of  the  League,  a  zealous  Catholic.  Epernon 
advised  Henri  to  join  with  Navarre.  He  himself  went  on 
a  secret  embassy  to  the  Huguenot  monarch  (under  pretext 
of  a  visit  to  his  mother),  travelling,  nevertheless,  with  a 
magnificent  train  and  finding  a  royal  reception  at  every 
town  through  which  he  passed.  He  had  three  conferences 
with  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  first  at  Saverdun,  the  second 
at  Pamiers,  where  the  monarch,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
emulate  the  splendour  of  the  ambassador,  met  him  humbly 
on  foot.  The  third  meeting  was  at  Nerac,  and  though, 
because  of  Navarre's  refusal  to  change  his  religion,  no 
formal  alliance  could  be  entered  into,  there  was  a  very 
distinct  understanding  that  the  two  kings  were  to  aid  one 
another  against  the  machinations  of  the  League.  One  result 
of  Epernon's  embassy  was  a  meeting  with  Navarre's  sister, 
Catherine,  Duchess  of  Bar,  which  resulted  in  a  firm  friendship, 
and  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  lead  to  a  marriage. 

The  duke  rejoined  the  French  king  at  Lyons,  and  there, 
as  he  entered  the  city,  an  accident  occurred  which  might 
easily  have  had  a  fatal  ending.  The  sword  of  one  of  his 
gentlemen  got  entangled  in  the  bridle  of  the  duke's  horse. 
The  horse  took  fright  and  bolted.  Epernon  lost  control 
and  was  borne  over  the  edge  of  what  his  biographer  calls 
a  '  dreadful  precipice.'  Every  one  thought  he  was  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  the  news  quickly  reached  the  king,  whose 
grief  was  boundless.  But  his  tears  soon  had  to  be  dried, 
for  the  duke  was  found  alive  and  suffering  no  more  than  a 
dislocated  shoulder,  though  the  horse,  which  had  fallen 
square  on  its  four  feet,  had  been  killed  by  the  shock.  This 
incident  set  the  fantastic  and  futile  wits  to  work.  The 
triumph  of  their  ingenuity  was  a  figure  of  the  duke  hanging 
over  a  prodigious  precipice,  while  Fortune  ran  to  rescue 
him.  Underneath  was  the  punning  motto :  Eper  non 
lasciarti  mai.  So  pleased  was  Epernon  with  this  device 
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that  he  had  it  engraven  on  a  cornelian  which  he  set  in  a 
ring,  and  wore  as  a  talisman. 

The  duke's  embassy  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  a  secret,  was  very  naturally  used 
by  the  Guises  as  an  argument  that  Henri  in.  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Epernon's  personal  unpopularity 
with  the  powerful  house  was  increased  by  the  extravagant 
favour  which  the  king  bestowed  on  him.  For  the  minion 
stood  higher  than  ever.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  thinking  it 
better  to  have  him  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy,  had  tried 
to  buy  his  alliance  with  the  offer  of  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Conty.  But  Epernon  was  ever  haughty  where 
his  marriage  was  concerned,  and  this  suggestion,  like 
those  connected  with  Navarre's  sister  and  France's  sister- 
in-law,  came  to  nothing.  Henceforth  there  was  no  friend- 
ship between  the  two  dukes.  Nor  were  matters  mended 
when  Henri  m.  tried  to  oust  Guise  from  his  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Household,  in  order  that  he  might  give  it 
to  his  favourite.  Though  foiled  in  this,  the  king  was 
determined  that  Epernon  should  have  a  post  which  would 
make  him  officially  equal  to  Joyeuse  the  Admiral.  He 
created  a  new  office,  or  rather  fused  two  old  ones ;  and 
he  who  was  already  so  rich  in  honours  became  Colonel- 
General  of  France  with  absolute  power  to  appoint  officers 
to  any  vacancies  in  the  army. 

Guise's  patience  was  at  an  end.  He  published  a  mani- 
festo against  the  favourite,  and  took  the  field.  His  first 
attack  was  directed  against  Metz,  the  governorship  of 
which  was  one  of  Epernon's  most  important  posts.  Re- 
pulsed here,  the  League  was  none  the  less  successful — but 
this  is  no  place  to  trace  the  history  of  the  campaign, 
relieved  by  no  heroic  incidents,  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Nemours,  whereby  the  King  of  France  became  nominal 
head  of  the  League,  and  Catholics  joined  forces  against 
the  heretic  King  of  Navarre. 
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It  was  in  the  war  which  followed  this  treaty  that 
Joyeuse  closed  the  life  which  had  become  burdensome  to 
him.  While  the  colonel-general  and  his  brother  were 
campaigning  successfully  in  Provence,  Duke  Anne,  who 
since  his  return  from  Italy  had  been  living  in  idleness, 
brooding  over  his  master's  declining  favour,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  army  in  that  Languedoc  which  he  had  coveted 
with  such  unhappy  results. 

His  conduct  in  this  charge  can  only  be  described  as 
'  swagger/  Bidding  farewell  to  the  king,  he  promised  to 
sack  all  the  towns  of  the  Huguenots  and  to  perform 
prodigies.  His  equipment  and  that  of  the  young  men 
who  followed  him  were  superb  in  their  luxury.  En  route 
he  tarried  to  take  baths  at  Bourbon-l'Archambaut  for 
some  ailment  in  his  thigh. 

After  taking  one  or  two  places  of  small  importance, 
he  laid  siege  to  Marvejols,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  of  Languedoc.  The  place  capitulated,  but  was 
none  the  less  sacked  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  This  indifference  to  the  amenities  of 
warfare  was  a  presage  of  the  cruelty  which  was  a  year 
later  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had,  in 
days  of  prosperity,  been  of  the  gentlest. 

For  all  his  boasting,  Joyeuse  was  content  with  a  few 
small  successes.  He  had  only  set  out  in  the  late  summer. 
By  October  he  was  back  in  Paris,  causing  the  tale  of  his 
deeds  to  be  written  and  published  in  terms  of  the  most 
extravagant  eulogy.  The  fulsome  praise  bestowed  on  him 
and  his  generalship  reads  like  sarcasm  in  the  light  of  future 
events. 

In  the  following  year — 1587 — he  was  instructed  to  go 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  to  keep  him  from  crossing 
the  Loire.  But  he  held  lightly  by  his  instructions.  Lead- 
ing his  army  into  Poitou,  he  conducted  a  campaign  which 
must  have  made  his  name  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
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humane.  His  sincere  hatred  of  heresy  had  developed 
into  a  vengeful  cruelty  worthy  of  an  Alva.  What,  if  Marve- 
jols  had  been  an  isolated  place,  might  have  been  thought 
an  instance  of  the  regrettable  but  excusable  apathy  of  an 
unhappy  man,  showed  itself  plainly  as  the  deliberate  and 
determined  cruelty  of  the  general.  Town  after  town 
suffered  the  fate  of  Marvejols  and  worse.  Saint-Maixent, 
Croix-Chapeau,  Tonnay-Charente,  Maillezais,  in  turn 
capitulated.  To  each  was  meted  the  same  treatment. 
The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  ravage  and  rape  at  their 
pleasure.  Officials  were  hanged.  The  throats  of  prisoners 
were  cut.  Joyeuse  made  the  bitter  boast  that  the 
preachers  of  Paris  should  have  some  cause  to  speak  his 
name. 

Conduct  of  this  sort  naturally  disorganized  his  troops. 
Discipline  became  lax.  Uncurbed  licence  and  luxury 
resulted  in  disease  among  the  soldiers,  and  Joyeuse  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  court,  leaving  in  Poitou  a  Satanic 
memory. 

The  king  gave  his  old  favourite  a  cold  welcome.  He 
was  busy  dancing  at  the  wedding  of  Epernon,  who  had  at 
last  married  Marguerite  de  Foix,  and  had  nothing  to  spare 
for  Epernon's  rival ;  nothing  except  the  ungenerous  and 
unjust  suggestion  that  Joyeuse's  return  was  an  act  of 
cowardice.  The  poor  duke  was  desperate. 

An  event  which  increased  his  unhappiness  was  the 
death  of  Catherine  de  Nogaret,  Epernon's  sister,  and  wife 
of  his  own  brother,  the  Count  of  Le  Bouchage.  This  lady, 
so  nearly  allied  to  both  the  dukes,  had,  by  her  gentle  in- 
fluence, often  been  able  to  prevent  their  hostility  from 
breaking  into  open  warfare.  But  now  that  she  was  dead 
there  was  no  reason  why  Epernon,  whose  power  was  ever 
increasing,  should  not  compass  or  hasten  the  ruin  of  his 
weakening  rival.  As  for  Le  Bouchage,  so  affected  was  he 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  entered  a  convent  of 
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Capuchins   as   Brother  Ange  de  Joyeuse  :    another  grief 
for  his  brother,  who  loved  him. 

Longing  for  the  opiate  of  action,  Joyeuse  obtained  the 
king's  permission  once  more  to  take  the  field  and  to  force 
a  pitched  battle  on  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was  de- 
termined to  prove  how  ill-founded  was  Henri's  charge  of 
cowardice. 

Joyeuse  never  lacked  friends — not  even  in  adversity — 
and  the  flower  of  the  Catholic  nobility  joined  his  standard. 
On  20  October  1587  he  met  the  Huguenots  at  Coutras. 
His  own  army  was  the  larger,  but  as  a  general  he  was  no 
match  for  Henri  of  Navarre,  who,  moreover,  had  Turenne 
and  La  Tremoille,  Conde  and  Soissons,  to  support  him. 

The  Catholic  general  led  his  men  in  one  gallant  charge 
against  the  enemy.  They  dashed  through  the  advance- 
guard,  scattering  the  heretics.  But  before  them  stood  the 
main  body,  compact,  motionless,  the  arquebusiers  waiting 
the  word  of  command  to  pour  death  into  the  ranks  of 
oncoming  horsemen.  In  the  midst  stood  Henri,  crying 
to  Conde  and  Soissons  :  '  I  will  only  say  one  thing,  that 
you  are  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and,  by  God,  I  will  show 
you  I  am  your  head.'  In  that  spirit  did  Henri  of  Navarre 
win  battles. 

On  came  the  sea  of  horses  and  dashed  and  broke  against 
the  rocks  of  Henri's  Huguenots.  Saint-Luc,  the  old, 
discredited  minion,  rode  by  his  companion  in  misfortune. 
'  What  is  there  left  to  do  ?  '  he  called  out.  '  To  die/  was 
Joyeuse's  answer.  But  Saint-Luc  did  not  die.  He  became 
Conde's  prisoner,  and  lived  to  do  good  service  for  the  man 
against  whom  he  had  ridden  so  desperately. 

'  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  gain/  Joyeuse 
is  said  to  have  cried,  when  surrounded  and  dragged  down 
by  his  foes.  But  if,  as  has  been  very  plausibly  suggested, 
he  was  seeking  death,  these  last  words  must  be  the  inven- 
tion of  some  imaginative  historian.  Die  he  did,  at  any 
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rate,  with  a  pistol-shot  through  his  head.  His  brother, 
Saint-Sauveur,  was  also  slain  on  Coutras  field.  The  victory 
of  the  Huguenots — the  first  they  had  gained — was  complete. 

The  grief  which  Henri  showed  for  the  death  of  his  old 
favourite  was  greater  than  he  can  possibly  have  felt.  For 
a  time  the  body  lay  at  Libourne,  but  in  the  following  spring 
it  was  brought  to  Paris.  Funeral  ceremonies  were  arranged 
which  recalled  the  extravagant  magnificence  of  the  duke's 
wedding.  An  effigy  of  the  dead  man  was  carried  through 
the  streets,  as  though  he  had  been  of  royal  blood,  or,  at 
least,  a  constable.  To  no  others  was  such  honour  due. 
These  proceedings  were  extremely  unpopular.  The  Trea- 
sury was,  as  usual,  empty,  and  people  murmured  that 
money  and  honour  should  be  lavished  on  the  corpse  of  one 
who  had  had  so  much  of  both  beyond  his  deserts  when  alive, 
and  had,  moreover,  led  the  arms  of  France  to  defeat. 
Even  the  funeral  oration  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Senlis — 
a  keen  Leaguer — was  packed  with  satire. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Anne  de  Joyeuse,  a  man  whom 
ambition  destroyed  ;  one  not  without  nobility,  for  he  came 
to  hate  the  shameful  manner  of  his  rise  to  power,  but  too 
small  to  achieve  his  ambitions  greatly,  and  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  rut  where  his  youthful  graces  had  first  led 
him. 

Epernon  was  now  the  last  as  weD  as  the  greatest  of  the 
minions.  While  Joyeuse  had  been  in  Languedoc,  he  had 
been  in  Provence,  where  his  arms  met  with  no  small  suc- 
cess. He  took  several  towns  from  the  Huguenots,  and 
secured  both  Provence  and  Dauphine  for  the  king.  Then 
leaving  his  brother,  La  Valette,  as  his  lieutenant,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  having  heard  that  some  of  his  many  enemies  were 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to  calumniate  him  with 
the  king.  The  man  whom  he  chiefly  feared  was  Villeroy, 
who,  though  he  had  been  his  father's  friend,  and  at  one 
time  almost  the  duke's  guardian,  was  now  his  declared 
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enemy.  Jealous  of  one  who,  though  so  much  his  junior,  was 
so  much  greater  with  the  king,  the  minister  did  all  he  could 
at  every  turn  to  thwart  Epernon,  opposing  him  in  council, 
even  scheming  to  get  him  removed  from  court. 

A  sum  of  twenty  thousand  crowns,  designed  for  the 
payment  of  the  army  under  La  Valette,  was  used  by  Villeroy 
for  another  purpose.  Epernon  charged  him  with  it  in  the 
king's  presence.  Villeroy  gave  him  the  lie,  and  it  was 
only  because  the  king  was  present  that  swords  were  not 
drawn.  Henri,  who  hated  unpleasantries,  slunk  out  of  the 
chamber.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Epernon  turned  on 
Villeroy  and  abused  him  without  restraint,  raising  his  hand 
(say  some)  to  strike  him.  The  elder  minister  fled  to  the  king. 
But,  as  will  appear,  Epernon's  troubles  were  not  over. 

Henri,  however,  was  as  devoted  to  his  minion  as  ever. 
He  gave  him  the  command  of  the  vanguard  of  his  own 
army.  At  his  marriage  he  presented  him  with  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns  :  a  barren  gift,  however,  for  the  Treasury 
could  not  furnish  such  a  sum.  During  1587  Epernon  was 
busily  employed  in  harassing  the  German  and  Swiss  troops 
which  had  come  into  France  to  aid  their  co-religionists. 
So  well  did  he  do  his  work  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
they  were  glad  enough  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  depart  to 
their  own  countries.  The  battle  of  Coutras  was  no  evil 
day  for  him.  He  was  not  only  at  once  invested  with  all 
Joyeuse's  numerous  offices,  from  that  of  admiral  downwards, 
but  he  also  had  those  of  his  cousin  Bellegarde,  who  fell  on 
the  same  field. 

Meanwhile  the  power  and  popularity  of  Henri  of  Guise 
was  steadily  increasing.  It  was  to  him  and  not  to  the 
king  that  people  gave  praise  for  the  victories  over  the 
heretics.  Handsome  and  generous,  a  fine  soldier,  swift  in 
action,  he  fired  the  imagination.  The  degenerate,  vicious 
Valois  was  held  in  contempt,  his  proud  and  avaricious 
minister  in  execration.  It  was  to  the  head  of  the  League 
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that  Catholic  France  looked  for  salvation.     Paris  would 
gladly  have  crowned  him  king. 

The  Guise  hated  Epernon,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  dissensions  of  France.  In  the  name  of 
the  League,  he  petitioned  for  his  removal  from  court,  on 
the  grounds  of  his  sympathies  with  Henri  of  Navarre. 
The  king  rejected  the  petition,  but  he  could  not  save  his 
favourite  from  the  attacks  of  the  satirists,  who  lampooned 
him  under  the  name  of  Gaveston.  As  for  Epernon,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  advise  the  execution  of  his  powerful  enemy. 

The  favourite  was  not  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Barri- 
cades, when  the  city  rose  against  its  sovereign,  excited  by 
the  fancied  danger  of  their  beloved  duke.  But  he  joined 
Henri  at  Chartres,  whither  the  king  had  ignominiously 
fled.  During  the  riots,  the  furniture  in  his  hotel  was 
destroyed  by  the  mob. 

He  had  just  been  in  Normandy,  taking  possession  of  the 
government  of  that  province,  one  of  the  best  fruits  of 
Joyeuse's  death.  Everywhere  he  had  been  received  with 
acclamation  :  for  Normandy,  with  the  exception  of  Havre, 
was  staunchly  royalist.  Triumphant  and  arrogant,  he  now 
rode  to  Chartres  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  gentlemen. 
Henri,  in  despair  at  the  course  of  events,  welcomed  him 
with  enthusiasm.  Soon  he  was  to  have  a  less  welcome 
visitor,  one  who  was  exacting  in  his  demands. 

For  the  Guise  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  He  made 
good  use  of  his  position.  One  of  his  first  requirements  was 
the  exile  of  Epernon.  In  this  he  had  many  with  him,  and 
none  more  zealous  than  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  who  hated  the  favourite,  and  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  League.  An  indictment  was  published 
not  only  of  Epernon,  but  of  his  brother,  La  Valette,  accusing 
them  of  favouring  the  Huguenots,  of  oppressing  the  people, 
of  monopolizing  offices. 

If  Epernon  was  Gaveston,  Henri  m.  had  none  of  the 
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redeeming  staunchness  of  Edward  n.  He  could  not  suffer 
affliction  or  run  into  danger  for  the  friend  who,  whatever 
his  faults,  had  served  him  well.  Weakly  he  consented 
that  Epernon  should  be  banished,  and  deprived  of  the 
greater  number  of  his  offices. 

So  in  the  June  month  of  1588 — a  year  pregnant  with 
history — the  last  of  the  minions  took  a  tender  farewell  of 
his  master,  who,  to  prove  that  his  favour  was  not  abated, 
made  him  generalissimo  of  the  forces  in  half  a  dozen 
provinces. 

Epernon  retired  first  to  Loches,  where  he  busied  himself 
about  his  new  charge.  There  he  soon  heard  serious  news. 
Now  that  they  had  contrived  to  separate  him  from  the 
king,  his  enemies  had  been  making  more  headway  in  their 
designs  of  bringing  him  into  absolute  discredit.  Circum- 
stances, not  inclination,  had  made  Henri  banish  his  favour- 
ite. Now,  however,  his  weak,  vacillating  heart  was  turned 
against  him.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  Epernon  was  a 
traitor,  and  was  ready  to  take  any  measures  against  him. 

The  duke  still  had  friends  at  court  who  kept  lim  ac- 
quainted with  how  things  went.  Realizing  his  danger,  he 
decided  to  leave  Loches  for  the  strong  city  of  Angouleme, 
where  he  would  at  least  be  able  to  defend  himself.  It  is 
much  to  his  credit  that  at  this  juncture  he  refused  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  of  Navarre,  who  tried  to  induce  him  to 
enter  his  service. 

His  reception  by  the  townsmen  of  Angoule'me  was  flatter- 
ing ;  but  he  had  not  been  two  days  behind  its  walls  when 
dispatches  came  from  the  king,  signed  by  the  old  enemy, 
Villeroy,  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  city,  ordering  them  to 
close  their  gates  against  him.  The  letters  came  too  late 
to  achieve  their  purpose,  but  their  effect  was  none  the  less. 
The  consul  at  once  sent  a  message  to  court  proposing  that 
he  should  seize  the  duke  and  keep  him  a  prisoner  until 
instructions  came  from  the  king.  Villeroy,  replying  for 
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Henri,  or  more,  perhaps,  for  himself  and  Guise,  willingly 
assented  to  this  course,  adding  that  Epernon  was  to  be 
taken  alive  or  dead.  There  is  a  story  that  the  messenger 
received  his  answer  from  a  man  disguised  as  the  king. 

Meanwhile  Epernon,  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  for- 
ward, was  living  in  the  city  as  befitted  his  rank.  Naturally 
he  received  many  visits  from  the  principal  inhabitants. 
On  Saint  Lawrence's  day  the  consul  paid  him  a  morning 
call.  The  duke  asked  him  to  come  back  again  to  dinner. 
The  consul  consented  gladly  ;  he  saw  a  chance  of  acting 
on  his  mandate.  He  made  his  dispositions.  Armed 
men  were  lodged  in  houses  near  the  castle,  where  Epernon 
dwelt.  Others  were  to  go  about  the  streets,  telling  people 
that  the  Huguenots  had  made  an  attack. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  consul,  with  two  others, 
entered  the  castle.  About  the  same  time  half  a  dozen 
other  men,  all  spurred  and  cloaked,  came  in  casually  as 
though  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke.  The  servants 
at  the  door,  who  knew  the  consul  perfectly  well  and  sus- 
pected nothing,  told  him  to  go  to  the  wardrobe,  where  he 
would  find  his  host.  The  consul  proceeded  to  do  so, 
followed  closely  by  the  others.  At  the  door  of  the  ward- 
robe, throwing  back  their  cloaks  and  drawing  swords  and 
pistols,  they  dashed  in  with  cries  of  '  Kill !  '  They  were 
too  soon,  however.  Their  man  was  not  there. 

Epernon  had,  a  moment  before,  retired  to  his  closet. 
Hearing  the  tumult,  for  his  servants  were  making  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  he  bolted  himself  in.  With  him  were  his 
friends,  the  Abbot  del  Bene  and  Marivault,  who  aided 
him  in  piling  furniture  against  the  door,  determined  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  tocsin  was  ringing  in  the  city.  People 
were  flocking  to  the  castle,  within  which  and  without 
there  was  the  wildest  confusion.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
duke's  suit  rallied,  held  the  gate  against  the  enemy  outside, 
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and  at  the  same  time  attacked  those  inside.  Hearing 
friendly  voices  among  the  tumult,  Epernon  and  his  two 
companions  came  out  of  the  closet  and  took  part  in  the 
fight.  His  peril  was  great.  All  the  town  was  now  in 
arms  against  him.  His  followers  were  few  and  the  entrances 
to  the  castle  many.  Provisions  were  scant.  Attempts  to 
communicate  with  friends  outside  failed.  The  duchess, 
returning  from  Mass,  was  taken  prisoner. 

It  was  a  siege  within  a  siege.  For  while  Epernon  and 
his  friends  were  being  besieged  within  the  castle,  they  in 
their  turn  were  besieging  the  consul  and  his  accomplices 
in  a  tower  of  it.  So  perilous  at  length  became  the  plight 
of  these  last  that  the  attackers  found  it  necessary  to 
parley,  and  terms  would  have  been  arranged,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  extremists,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
consul  rather  than  lose  the  duke.  It  was  not  until  they  were 
apprised  of  the  near  approach  of  Tagent,  Epernon's  lieu- 
tenant, with  his  cavalry,  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
trouble  had  been  away  at  Xaintes,  that  the  inhabitants 
consented  to  an  arrangement,  and  the  siege,  which  had 
lasted  for  two  days,  came  to  an  end.  Nor  did  Epernon  take 
any  revenge  on  the  citizens,  being  dissuaded  therefrom 
by  his  duchess,  who  had  been  their  prisoner,  and  received 
rough  usage  at  their  hands. 

After  this  episode  Epernon  was  left,  for  the  moment, 
in  peace.  In  spite  of  all,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  king, 
resisting  the  renewed  and  repeated  suasions  of  Henri  of 
Navarre.  Then  an  event  occurred  which  altered  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  affairs  of  France.  The  great 
Henri  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
were  murdered  at  Blois  by  the  king's  orders.  Catholic 
France  took  fire  at  the  outrage,  and  the  murderer  was 
forced  to  look  for  protection  to  his  Huguenot  brother- 
in-law. 

It  was  Epernon's  chance.     Mayenne,  now  head  of  the 
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League,  was  in  arms  ;  the  Henries  needed  troops.  The 
favourite  sent  more  than  two  thousand  men.  The  king 
was  not  ungrateful.  He  was  glad  enough  to  recall  the  man 
whose  energy  and  ability  had  so  often  stood  him  in  such 
stead.  Epernon  was  placed  with  Biron  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  army.  During  the  time  that  he  was  in  command 
he  acquitted  himself  well.  But  he  was  never  again  to  be 
in  his  old  high  place.  Eight  months  after  he  had  spurned 
with  his  heel  the  dead  body  of  the  Guise,  the  last  of  the 
Valois  himself  fell  a  victim  to  a  fanatic's  knife.  Epernon 
was  among  those  who  refused  to  recognize  a  Huguenot 
king,  and  retired  again  to  Angoul£me.  His  career  was  by 
no  means  finished.  He  had  more  than  half  a  century  of 
varied  life  still  before  him.  While  Henri  iv.  was  on  the 
throne  he  would  be  in  comparative  obscurity,  but  under 
Louis  xm.  he  would  again  stand  in  the  forefront  of  events. 
But  the  pleasant  and  perilous  days  of  the  minion  were 
over  for  ever. 
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VIII 

LEICESTER 

BY  the  men  of  the  old  nobility  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  was  deemed  but  a  mushroom  peer. 
'  Born  son  of  a  knight,  his  grandfather  but  a 
squire/  wrote  Cecil — whose  own  pedigree  was  a  short  one, 
contrasting  him  unfavourably  with  the  Archduke  Charles 
as  a  candidate  for  Elizabeth's  difficult  hand.  But  if  their 
blood  was  not  of  the  bluest,  both  father  and  grandfather 
of  the  favourite  were  notable  men,  and  their  characters 
help  to  explain  the  complexities  of  him  who,  for  thirty 
years,  was  a  dominant  figure  in  Gloriana's  court. 

Edmund  Dudley,  who  was  associated  with  Empson 
in  the  business  of  filling  Henry  vn.'s  coffers,  had  the  gift, 
which  his  grandson  inherited,  of  sweetening  a  sour  business 
with  honeyed  words.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  his 
legacy.  While  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  waiting  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  extortions,  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled 
The  Tree  of  Commonwealth,  in  which  he  argued  in  favour 
of  absolute  monarchy,  but  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a 
prince  to  practise  the  Christian  virtues.  His  grandson 
may  have  read  this  work  as  an  antidote  to  Machiavelli, 
whom  his  enemies  were  so  prone  to  taunt  him  for  following. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Leicester,  for  all  his  trickeries  and  mean- 
nesses, was  by  no  means  lacking  in  charity  towards  those 
in  humbler  circumstances. 

If  from  his  grandfather  came  the  favourite's  suave  tongue 
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and  financial  ability,  his  love  of  power  and  splendour  was 
the  legacy  of  his  parents.  Both  Sir  John  Dudley  and  his 
wife  Jane  Guildford  were  born  courtiers.  They  rose  high. 
In  her  will,  with  a  humility  which  was  probably  as  sincere 
as  most  testamentary  moralizing,  Leicester's  mother  pro- 
fessed to  have  had  too  much  pomp  in  life.  But  she  had 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  pomp.  Her  husband,  endeared  to 
Henry  vm.  by  his  daring  and  prowess,  was  created  Viscount 
Lisle,  and  made  one  of  the  sixteen  trustees  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  vi.  Advanced  to  be  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Great  Chamberlain,  he  grew  arrogant, 
and,  on  the  fall  of  Protector  Somerset,  he  took  upon  him- 
self to  govern  England.  A  further  step  in  the  peerage 
made  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  For  his  sons  he 
dreamed  of  still  higher  things. 

Robert  Dudley  was  fifth  of  the  eight  sons  whom  Jane 
Guildford  had  borne  her  ambitious  lord.  Schooled  as 
befitted  a  peer's  son,  he  showed  himself  apt  enough  to 
learn,  and  filled  with  that  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  century.  The  New 
Learning  was  still  a  new  thing.  Culture  was  a  fashion 
set  by  princes.  The  Valois,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts 
were  scholars  and  makers.  So  the  sprigs  of  the  nobility 
were  carefully  tended,  and  boys  like  the  young  Dudleys 
had  good  tutors. 

Roger  Ascham  praised  Robert's  natural  '  ability  of 
inditing,'  while  another  wrote  of  his  '  careful  mind,  even 
in  reading,  not  only  of  the  Latin,  but  also  of  the  Italian 
good  and  sound  writers,  to  know  and  understand  the  best- 
used  government  and  the  chief  laws  that  have  been  made 
in  all  ages.'  Mathematics,  however,  was  Robert's  favourite 
study,  and  he  dabbled  in  the  less  legitimate  sciences  of 
which  his  age  was  so  fond.  But  he  did  not  let  his  back 
grow  bent  over  books.  He  loved  sports,  and  became  a 
fine  horseman.  The  rebel  Irish  chieftain,  Shan  O'Neill, 
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when  Elizabeth's  willy-nilly  guest,  was  anxious  to  have 
him  for  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  riding. 

With  his  elder  brothers,  John  and  Ambrose,  Robert 
Dudley  went  to  court,  where  Northumberland's  influence 
made  his  sons'  advancement  an  easy  matter.  At  an  early 
age  Robert  was  knighted,  made  Master  of  the  Buckhounds 
for  life,  and  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber.  A  wife  was  found  for  him ;  and,  4  June  1550, 
when  he  was  about  eighteen,  he  was  married  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sheen  to  a  girl  of  his  own  age,  who  was  destined 
to  be  more  famous  in  death  than  in  life. 

Amy  Robsart,  whose  tragic  story  has  been  misrepresented 
and  immortalized  in  Kenilworth,  was  the  only  legitimate 
child  of  a  Norfolk  knight,  Sir  John  Robsart  of  Siderstern. 
She  was  no  great  match  for  Northumberland's  son,  but  the 
duke,  who  must  have  been  able  to  pick  and  choose,  evi- 
dently thought  her  good  enough.  She  was  an  heiress  and 
of  gentle  birth,  and,  it  seems,  fair  of  person  and  sweet  of 
temper.  So  married  she  was,  for  good  or  ill,  to  the  brilliant 
young  courtier.  The  king  was  at  the  wedding,  and  has 
left  in  his  diary  a  boyish  record  of  the  rude  sports  which 
followed  the  ceremony. 

Sir  John  Robsart  had  settled  some  lands  in  Norfolk  on 
his  daughter,  and  thither  the  young  couple  repaired  for 
the  adventure  of  housekeeping.  Lord  Robert  interested 
himself  in  county  affairs,  becoming  joint  steward  of  the 
manor  of  Rising,  and  constable  of  the  castle,  joint  com- 
missioner of  lieutenancy  for  Norfolk,  and,  finally,  member 
for  the  shire.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
domestic  life  was  not  at  this  time  perfectly  harmonious. 
But  duty  and  taste  alike  called  him  frequently  to  the  court, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  match  country-bred  Amy  against 
the  great  ladies,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  was  politics 
and  letters.  We  read  also  of  a  visit  to  the  French  court 
at  Amboise,  where,  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  which  Henri  II. 
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and  Diane  de  Poitiers  were  the  centre,  he  would  find  all 
that  grace  and  pageantry  in  which  he  took  such  delight. 
So  Amy,  though  not  yet  '  deceived '  (as  the  phrase  is), 
was  inevitably  a  little  neglected. 

With  his  offices  at  court  and  in  the  shire,  his  wife  and 
his  manors,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  well  started  on  the 
typical  career  of  a  nobleman's  younger  son.  But  accidents 
will  happen  ;  and  when  the  Tudors  ruled  England  they 
happened  with  some  frequency.  On  6  July  1553  the  king 
died,  and  Northumberland,  ready  for  the  hour,  made  his 
desperate  effort  to  set  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  on  the  throne  of  England.  All  the  duke's  family 
were  implicated  in  this  adventure,  and  it  was  Robert's 
duty  to  ride  northward  to  meet  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was 
hurrying  southward  to  her  brother,  unaware  that  he  was 
already  dead,  and  to  escort  her  courteously  to  the  Tower. 
He  failed  to  carry  out  his  commission.  Mary,  warned  in 
time,  gave  him  the  slip,  and,  although  Dudley  and  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  scoured  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  take  her,  alive  or  dead,  she  won  safely  to  Kenning- 
hall,  a  house  of  her  staunch  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Thence,  when  Northumberland,  playing  his  game  boldly, 
approached  at  the  head  of  an  army,  she  fled  to  the  Howard 
stronghold  of  Framlingham,  and  on  31  July  she  entered 
London  as  Queen  of  England. 

Her  wrath  fell  swiftly  on  the  duke  and  his  sons.  Robert, 
into  whose  hands  she  had  nearly  fallen  in  her  flight  from 
Kenninghall  to  Framlingham,  was  taken  at  Lynn  in  his 
own  shire,  whither  he  had  gone  to  proclaim  Jane  queen. 
With  his  father  and  his  brother  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
which  had  never  before  had  so  many  prisoners  behind  its 
grey  walls. 

The  Dudley  family  was  put  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Northumberland  had  the  gate-house,  and  Jane,  the  un- 
happy victim  of  his  ambition,  the  deputy-lieutenant's 
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house ;  Warwick  and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  Jane's  hus- 
band, were  on  the  middle  floor ;  Robert  below  them  ;  and 
Ambrose  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  in  the  Nuns'  Bower. 

This  family  party  was  soon  reduced.  Northumberland, 
Jane,  and  Guildford  went  out  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  years 
won  release  for  young  Henry.  There  thus  remained  War- 
wick, Ambrose,  and  Robert,  who  lightened  their  year  of 
durance  by  carving  the  badges  and  emblems,  names  and 
ciphers  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Beauchamp 
Tower.  They  had  little  recreation  else.  They  were 
allowed  a  circumscribed  stroll  on  the  leads,  and  Ambrose 
and  Robert  had  their  wives  to  visit  them  sometimes. 
Romancers  would  have  us  believe  that  Robert  found  a 
pastime  more  to  his  mind.  The  queen's  sister,  Elizabeth, 
was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  and  we  are  told  of  a 
secret  marriage,  whereof  two  celebrated  men,  Francis  Bacon 
and  Lord  Essex,  were  the  fruit.  This,  of  course,  is  non- 
sense. Elizabeth  was  as  straitly  guarded  as  the  Dudleys, 
and  though  she  had  known  Robert  at  her  brother's  court, 
and  liked  him  for  his  '  very  goodly  person,'  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  was  given  an  opportunity  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  captivity  with  the  mildest  flirtation. 

After  a  detention  of  rather  more  than  a  year,  the  three 
brothers,  having  abjured  Protestantism,  were  given  their 
liberty,  which  they  made  use  of  to  remove  the  stain  of  their 
disloyalty.  Warwick,  indeed,  died  ten  days  after  his  release, 
but  Ambrose  and  Robert,  and  with  them  young  Henry, 
joined  the  English  troops  that  were  sent  into  Picardy  to 
help  Spain  against  France.  Robert  was  made  master  of 
ordnance  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin,  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  dash  and  ability  that  Philip  employed  him 
as  his  special  messenger  to  the  queen.  Henry  died  fighting, 
but  Ambrose  also  won  renown.  Mary  did  not  show  herself 
ungrateful.  On  7  March  1558,  the  attainder  passed  on  the 
Dudleys  was  reversed,  and  Northumberland's  two  sur- 
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viving  sons,  with  their  sisters,  Lady  Mary  Sidney  and  Lady 
Catherine  Hastings,  were  restored  in  blood.  A  few  months 
later,  when  the  queen  died  and  Elizabeth  reigned  hi  her- 
stead,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  heap  what 
honours  she  would  on  the  '  very  goodly  person  '  of  Robert 
Dudley. 

If  Gloriana  was  capable  of  the  lowest  cunning,  she  could 
also  be  very  frank.  From  the  first  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  liking  for  Dudley.  That  she  should  have  liked  him 
was  certainly  natural.  '  A  man  of  tall  personage,  a  manly 
countenance,  somewhat  brown  of  visage,  strongly  featured 
and  thereto  comely  proportioned  in  all  lineaments  of  body  '  : 
thus  the  Venetian  ambassador  described  him.  Nor  were  his 
graces  only  of  the  flesh.  He  was  clever  and  ready  of 
tongue,  a  born  flatterer  of  women.  He  dressed  well  and 
lived  well,  and  was  ready  for  any  frivolity.  He  was  a 
good  sportsman  and  a  noted  horseman  ;  as  a  soldier  he  had 
proved  himself  at  St.  Quentin.  And  Elizabeth  loved 
flattery,  loved  a  romp,  and  loved  virility.  Above  all,  she 
loved  a  man  who  could  suit  his  moods  to  hers.  Such,  pre- 
eminently, was  Robert  Dudley. 

Very  soon  he  was  given  the  appropriate  office  of  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  within  a  year  of  Elizabeth's  accession 
he  was  invested  with  the  Garter  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Edward  vi.  had  given  him  lands  in  Northampton- 
shire and  Leicestershire ;  to  these  Elizabeth  added  a  couple 
of  Yorkshire  monasteries  and  a  messuage  at  Kew,  besides 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  forest  and  castle  of  Windsor  and  a 
licence  to  export  woollen  cloths  free  of  duty.  It  was,  per- 
haps, in  connexion  with  this  last  privilege,  which  was 
several  times  renewed,  that  Dudley,  years  afterwards,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  which  he  complained  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Burghley.  Writing  to  the  treasurer  in  1584,  he  said  : — 
'  My  good  Lord  hir  majesty  willed  me  to  delyuer  a, 
message  to  my  Lord  Chanceler  and  you  ;  and  I  thought 
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yt  had  byn  a  Starr  Chamber  day,  and  coming  this  morn- 
ing to  my  Lord's  house  I  told  him  of  yt  and  prayd  his 
Lordship  to  Imparte  yt  to  you  also  :  hit  concerned 
the  Staplers. 

'  I  wold  also  my  self  have  gladly  spoken  with  your 
Lordship  but  my  busnes  was  such  as  I  could  not  stey, 
and  I  know  that  your  Lordship  was  to  be  occupyed 
this  forenone.    hit  was  to  lett  you  se  how  true  y6  late 
Informacion  to  hir  majesty  was,  y*  I  procured  thirty 
thousand  clothes  yerely  for  ye  merchantes,  and  had 
I  cannott  tell  how  many  thousand  pounds  for  yt,  but 
as  I  was  assured  of  the  contrary,  so  I  partly  told  your 
Lordship  ye  other  day,  how  vntrue  yt  was  for  con- 
firmation  whereof   I    doe   send   your   Lordship   the 
counterpayn  of  all  y$  passed  betwene  me  and  the  mer- 
chantes.    and  yet   I   se  ther  ys  sett  down  a  £1000 
more  then  euer  I  had.     I  send  yt  to  your  Lordship 
that  hit  may  please  you,  yt  hir  majestie  may  know  the 
Informacion  was  very  falce,  yf  occasion  serve  you. 
and  I  partly  now  know,  who  Informyd  hir.     truly, 
as  god  lyveth,  I  never  made  sute  for  them,  nor  euer 
had  peny  nor  farthing  of  them  for  yt,  and  you  shall 
now  see,  that  I  was  fayn  to  condytion  with  them,  that 
my  four  score  thousand  clothes  shuld  be  over  and 
beside    thirty  thousand    that   hir  majesty   had   and 
might  have  power  to  graunt  them.  .  .  .' 
These  bounties,  heaped  on  one  who  had  been  but  lately 
under  a  ban,  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  which  was 
hardly  decreased  by  Dudley's  prominence  on  public  occa- 
sions and  constant  attendance  on  the  queen.     At  a  great 
tournament  held  at  Greenwich,  he  and  Lord  Hunsdon  held 
the  lists  against  all  comers.     He  rode  a  splendid  charger, 
and  led  a  white  hackney,  whose  trappings  were  of  cloth  of 
gold,  in  the  procession  of  the  queen's  state  entry  into 
London  on  the  day  before  her  coronation ;    and  a  little 
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later  he  rode  with  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  the  Tower, 
whither  he  had  once  gone  in  so  different  a  state.  All  this 
perhaps  appertained  to  his  office  of  Master  of  Horse,  but 
there  soon  grew  to  be  familiarities  between  him  and  his 
sovereign  which  had  no  official  sanction.  Together  they 
consulted  Dr.  John  Dee,  the  famous  astrologer,  who  cast 
their  horoscopes,  and  found  that  the  planets  under  which 
they  were  respectively  born  predicated  '  a  strait  conjunction 
of  their  minds/  The  minds  of  both  Elizabeth  and  Dudley 
were  riddles  hard  to  read,  but  one  thing  soon  became  very 
obvious.  That  was  that  the  queen's  affection  for  her 
Master  of  Horse  was  a  serious  matter.  Every  one  talked 
of  it.  No  one  liked  it.  But  disapproval  sprang  from 
various  considerations.  Pious  people  were  shocked,  con- 
struing the  affair,  of  course,  as  blackly  as  possible.  They 
were  not  without  warrant ;  for  Elizabeth  showed  little 
modesty  in  declaring  her  infatuation,  and  Dudley  ever 
played  her  game.  The  fondlings  and  endearments  which 
brought  blasts  from  the  pulpits  filled  courtiers  with  a  more 
worldly  animosity.  They  grew  intensely  jealous  of  the 
favourite,  rightly  foreseeing  in  him  a  stumbling-block  to 
their  ambitions.  To  the  foreign  ambassadors  the  situation 
presented  another  side.  They  were  gathering  like  flies 
with  marriage  proposals.  According  to  De  Quadra,  the 
representative  of  Spain,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  of  them  all 
competing  for  the  queen's  hand.  They  had  not  yet  learned 
the  ambiguous  game  that  Elizabeth  was  to  play,  and  they 
feared  she  was  about  to  marry  her  favourite  without  ado. 
That  that  was  at  one  time  her  intention  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

All  the  country  desired  the  queen's  marriage,  but  it 
did  not  desire  Robert  Dudley  for  king  consort.  Replying 
to  a  deputation  on  the  matter  from  her  first  parliament, 
Elizabeth  had  made  phrases  about  being  wedded  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.  '  Behold  the  pledge  of  this  my 
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wedlock/  she  had  said,  flourishing  her  coronation  ring. 
This  was  all  very  pretty,  and  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  but  it  did  not  provide  for  the  succession :  England 
wanted  something  more  practical. 

Elizabeth  had  no  intention  of  being  bullied  by  her  sub- 
jects, but  she  was  far  too  clever  to  repeat  her  phrases 
about  virgin  queens  ad  nauseam.  She  entered  zealously 
into  schemes  for  her  marriage.  During  the  early  years  of 
her  reign  many  names  were  mentioned  and  rejected. 
Philip  ii.,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
Philip's  cousin,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  was  more 
seriously  considered,  and  Dudley,  pursuing  his  own  ends, 
at  first  favoured  his  suit.  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  broached 
the  subject  to  the  queen.  But  when  negotiations  seemed 
fairly  started,  he  transferred  his  favour  to  another  candi- 
date, the  King  of  Sweden,  to  the  despair  and  indignation 
of  De  Quadra,  Norfolk,  and  all  who  desired  the  Austrian 
match.  Seeing  that  the  dalliance  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth showed  no  signs  of  diminishing,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  they  were  accused  of  fooling,  and  of  intending,  in 
spite  of  their  protestations,  to  marry  one  another.  Writing 
to  his  master,  De  Quadra  reported  an  astounding  rumour. 
Dudley  was  said  to  be  scheming  to  poison  his  wife  that 
the  way  might  be  clear  for  his  wedding  with  the  queen. 
Very  soon  an  event  occurred  which  naturally  seemed  to 
the  world  a  confirmation  of  this  rumour. 

If  Amy  was  neglected  in  Edward  vi.'s  time,  she  had  been 
far  more  so  since  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  quarrel  between 
her  and  her  husband,  but  Robert  Dudley  was  not  the  man 
to  let  any  woman,  wife  or  none,  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  He  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  use  for  the 
knight's  daughter.  He  gave  her  a  liberal  allowance  for 
dress,  paid  her  an  occasional  flying  visit,  and  there  appar- 
ently he  thought  his  duty  to  her  ended.  As  for  Amy,  she 
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busied  herself  about  the  Norfolk  lands,  and  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  visiting  friends.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  she  did  not  feel  her  husband's  neglect,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  gossip  that  he  meant  to  poison  her  or 
divorce  her  came  to  her  ears.  For  the  rumour  was  rife,  and 
the  behaviour  of  those  in  high  places  certainly  lent  it  counte- 
nance. On  ii  September  1560,  De  Quadra,  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  detailed  a  conversation  which  he  had  had 
with  Cecil.  The  secretary  was  very  bitter  about  Dudley, 
who  was  trying  to  oust  him  from  his  office.  '  Of  Lord  Robert, 
he  twice  said  he  would  be  better  in  Paradise  than  here/ 
He  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  believing 
that  the  queen  and  her  favourite  were  determined  on  a 
marriage  which  the  country  would  be  as  determined  not 
to  tolerate. 

'  Last  of  all,  he  said,  they  were  thinking  of  destroying 
Lord  Robert's  wife.  They  had  given  out  that  she 
was  ill ;  but  she  was  not  ill  at  all ;  she  was  very  well, 
and  was  taking  care  not  to  be  poisoned ;  God,  he 
trusted,  would  never  permit  such  a  crime  to  be  accom- 
plished, or  allow  so  wicked  a  conspiracy  to  prosper.  .  .  . 
'  The  day  after  this  conversation,  the  queen  on  her 
return  from  hunting  told  me  that  Lord  Robert's  wife 
was  dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Assuredly,  it  is  a  matter  full  of  shame 
and  infamy,  but  for  all  this  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
she  will  immediately  marry  him,  or  indeed  that  she 
will  marry  at  all.  .  .  .' 

To  two  men  at  least,  though  scarcely  at  most,  the  news 
contained  in  the  postscript  of  the  ambassador's  letter  must 
have  come  as  a  shock,  perhaps,  but  as  no  surprise  : — 

'  Since  this  was  written,  the  death  of  Lord  Robert's 
wife  has  been  given  out  publicly.  The  queen  said 
in  Italian  that  she  had  broken  her  neck.  It  appears 
that  she  fell  down  a  staircase.' 
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Exactly  how  Amy  Robsart  came  by  her  end  will  never 
be  known.  From  the  day  when  she  was  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  until  to-day  the  mystery  has  been  discussed 
with  much  ink  and  much  breath.  It  remains  as  obscure 
as  ever.  You  have  your  choice  :  accident,  murder,  suicide. 
Believe  which  you  will,  you  can  prove  neither. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  tragedy  befell  at  Cumnor 
Place,  a  house  belonging  to  William  Owen,  son  of 
Henry  vm.'s  physician,  George  Owen,  but  rented  at  the 
time  by  Anthony  Forster,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Dudleys. 
William  Owen's  wife  was  also  living  in  the  house,  and  a 
Mrs.  Odingsells,  the  widowed  sister  of  Mr.  Hyde  of  Bench- 
worth,  a  neighbouring  place  where  Amy  had  lately  spent 
much  of  her  time.  On  Sunday  morning,  8  September, 
Lady  Dudley,  who  had  risen  very  early,  suggested  that  all 
the  household  should  go  to  the  fair  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Abingdon.  Nor  would  she  take  any  denial.  When 
some  of  her  servants  expressed  a  desire  to  bide  at  home  she 
grew  very  angry.  Eventually  she  succeeded  in  getting  all 
out  of  the  house  except  herself,  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mrs. 
Odingsells,  the  latter  of  whom,  indeed,  she  had  done  her 
best  to  persuade  to  go,  showing  extreme  irritation  when 
she  refused  on  the  ground  that  Sunday  was  not  the  day 
for  a  lady  to  be  jostled  on  a  fair-ground.  That  Mrs.  Oding- 
sells was  considered  in  disgrace  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  only  Mrs.  Owen  dined  with  the  querulous  Amy.  After 
dinner,  however,  the  three  ladies  sat  down  together  to  play 
at  tables.  Suddenly  Amy  rose  and  left  the  room.  The 
servants  returning  from  the  fair  found  her  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  with  her  neck  broken. 

Naturally  the  tragedy  caused  the  utmost  sensation. 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  mischance,  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  people  then,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  satisfied  with 
it  now.  Most  men  were  only  too  glad  to  accuse  the 
favourite  of  having  murdered  his  wife.  It  was  said  that 
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he  had  got  Anthony  Forster  to  throw  her  downstairs. 
The  poison  of  which  gossips  had  been  talking  so  glibly  had 
presumably  failed.  But  if  Amy  had  been  set  on  and  hurried 
headlong  to  death,  her  suspicious  conduct  of  the  morning 
is  unaccounted  for.  If  she  had  expected  an  attack,  she 
would  scarcely  have  emptied  the  house.  If  she  had  no 
inkling  that  anything  was  afoot,  why  her  agitation  ?  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  accident  could  have 
happened  at  a  moment  at  once  so  opportune  and  so  un- 
fortunate. Only  a  human  hand  can  have  had  the  artistry 
to  create  such  a  situation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
theory  of  suicide  seems  the  most  plausible. 

Distracted  by  the  sinister  rumours  of  what  there  was 
between  her  husband  and  the  queen,  fearful,  perhaps, 
of  the  poison  which  might  lurk  for  her  in  any  cup,  Amy 
had  no  reason  to  be  in  love  with  life.  In  the  hearing  of 
one  Mrs.  Pirto,  her  maid,  she  had  prayed  God  to  deliver 
her  from  desperation.  After  her  death  she  was  reported 
to  have  been  suffering  from  some  mental  affliction.  But  a 
purely  spiritual  affliction  might  well  have  sufficed  to  drive 
her  to  self-destruction.  Her  behaviour  on  the  fatal  day 
suggests  that  some  sinister  thought  was  in  her  mind.  The 
chief  argument  against  the  suicide  theory  is  the  manner 
of  her  death.  To  throw  oneself  downstairs  seems  a  clumsy 
and  uncertain  method  of  killing  oneself. 

The  news  of  his  wife's  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
Robert  Dudley.  It  was  so  obvious  that  he  would  be 
*  infamed '  by  it,  as  Cecil  said.  Whether  he  was  innocent 
of  it  or  guilty,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  his  only 
course  was  to  be  zealous  in  clearing  up  the  mystery.  He 
at  once  communicated  with  Amy's  half-brother,  John 
Appleyard,  and  sent  his  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  to 
Cumnor,  with  instructions  to  see  that  a  thorough  inquest 
was  held  with  a  carefully  selected  jury. 

Before   the   official   examination   Blount   made   various 
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investigations  on  his  own  account.  He  questioned  Mrs. 
Pirto,  who  admitted  that  she  had  heard  her  mistress  pray 
for  deliverance ;  then,  frightened  at  the  construction 
Blount  put  on  her  words,  tried  too  late  to  alter  their 
colour.  He  also  got  into  conversation  with  an  innkeeper 
at  Abingdon,  with  a  view  to  discovering  local  opinion  on 
the  tragedy.  What  the  innkeeper  said  is  recounted  in  a 
letter  to  Dudley  : — 

'  Your  Lordship  shall  hear  the  manner  of  my  pro- 
ceeding since  I  came  from  you.     The  same  night  I 
came  from  Windsor  I  lay  at  Abingdon  all  that  night ; 
and  because  I  was  desirous  to  hear  what  news  went 
abroad  in  the  country,  at  my  supper  I  called  for  mine 
host,  and  asked  him  what  news  was  thereabout,  taking 
upon  me  I  was  going  into  Gloucestershire.     He  said 
there   was   fallen   a   great   misfortune — within   three 
or  four  miles  of  the  town ;    he  said  my  Lord  Robert 
Dudley's  wife  was  dead ;    and  I  asked  how ;    and  he 
said  by  a  misfortune,  as  he  heard,  by  a  fall  from  a 
pair  of  stairs  ;   I  asked  him  by  what  chance  ;   he  said, 
he  knew  not :    I  asked  him  what  was  his  judgment, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  people ;    he  said  some  were 
supposed  to  say  well  and  some  evil.     That  is  your 
judgment  ?    said  I.     By  my  troth,  said  he,  I  judge  it 
a  misfortune  because  it  chanced  in  that  honest  gentler 
man's  house ;    his  great  honesty,  said  he,  doth  much 
curb  the  evil  thoughts  of  the  people/ 
Not  content,  apparently,  with  Blount's  investigations, 
Dudley  got  into  communication  with  the  foreman  of  the 
jury.     He    himself,    meanwhile,    was    under    confinement 
by  the  queen's  orders  ;    a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains 
his  absence  from  Cumnor  and  from  Amy's  stately  funeral 
at   St.   Mary's,   Oxford.     '  Methinks   I   am  here   all   this 
while  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  and  too  far — too  far  from  the 
place  where  I  am  bound  to  be ;    when  methinks  also  this 
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long  idle  time  cannot  excuse  me  from  the  duty  I  have  to 
discharge  elsewhere/  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  who  visited  him 
in  durance,  and  came  away  convinced  that  he  had  had  no 
hand  in  killing  his  wife.  And  the  secretary  cannot  be 
accused  either  of  too  great  partiality  for  Dudley,  or  of 
being  easy  to  deceive. 

The  jury's  verdict  was,  as  already  stated,  one  of  acci- 
dental death.  Nevertheless  the  odium  of  the  affair  clung 
to  Dudley,  and  was  always  a  ready  weapon  against  him. 
Some  years  after  the  event  he  had  some  trouble  with 
John  Appleyard,  Amy's  half-brother,  but,  on  being  examined 
by  the  Privy  Council,  Appleyard  confessed  himself  a  black- 
mailer. That  the  favourite  lived  in  the  popular  mind  as 
his  wife's  murderer  is  proven  by  a  reference  in  The  York- 
shire Tragedy  of  1608  : — 

The  surest  way  to  chain  a  woman's  tongue 
Is  break  her  neck — a  politician  did  it. 

After  Amy  Robsart's  death  the  relations  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Dudley  became  more  intimate  than  ever. 
Rumour  got  abroad  that  they  were  betrothed,  married, 
that  there  was  already  fruit  of  their  union.  Dudley  was 
hot  for  marriage ;  Elizabeth  vacillated.  She  hated  any 
attempt  to  coerce  her.  The  favourite  found  his  position 
no  easy  one.  Any  presumption  on  his  part  was  rewarded 
with  one  of  those  fierce  snubs  which  the  queen  knew  so 
well  how  to  administer.  Her  capriciousness  must  have 
been  trying.  She  announced  her  intention  of  making 
Dudley  a  peer.  The  patent  was  actually  drawn  up.  Then 
her  mood  changed.  She  cut  the  parchment  to  pieces, 
declaring  pettishly  that  she  would  never  make  a  peer  of 
a  man  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been  traitors. 
Nevertheless,  she  did  not  say  outright  that  she  would  not 
make  him  her  husband.  She  would  '  pup  with  her  lips  ' 
when  pressed  for  a  definite  answer,  but  she  yielded  to 

\ 
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Dudley's  urgency  to  seek  the  aid  of  Spain  in  bringing 
about  a  match.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Dudley's  brother-in- 
law,  was  employed  to  make  overtures  to  De  Quadra,  the 
ambassador.  His  suggestions  were  met  coldly  at  first, 
although,  in  return  for  the  assistance  of  Philip,  Protestant 
Dudley  promised  to  further  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  A  little  later  Elizabeth  herself  had 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  De  Quadra ;  in  which 
many  courtly  words  passed,  and  the  ambassador  was 
brought  to  a  more  amenable  frame  of  mind.  Time  was 
when  he  had  spoken  of  Robert  Dudley  as  '  the  worst  and 
most  procrastinating  young  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
heartless,  spiritless,  treacherous,  and  false/  and  of  Eliza- 
beth as  a  woman  '  possessed  with  a  hundred  thousand 
devils/  Now  he  was  all  courtliness.  On  a  summer  day 
of  1561  he  was  privileged  to  go  on  a  river  picnic  with  the 
queen  and  her  prospective  consort,  and  to  see  with  what 
lack  of  decorum  they  really  could  behave  when  the  mood 
was  on  them. 

All  sorts  of  rumours  naturally  got  abroad.  It  was 
whispered  that  Elizabeth  had  promised  to  turn  Papist 
for  Dudley's  sake  (though  Dudley's  sympathies  were  ever 
Protestant)  ;  that  plots  were  abroad  to  murder  the  queen 
and  her  favourite.  Meanwhile  another  suitor  had  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  The  King  of  Sweden  sued  for  Eliza- 
beth's hand ;  and  she,  as  ever,  could  not  bring  herself  to  say 
a  direct  and  instant  nay.  At  first  Dudley  by  his  mockery 
tried  to  make  the  match  seem  ridiculous.  He  might  have 
known  that  that  was  bad  policy.  Elizabeth  flared  up, 
told  him  she  would  never  wed  one  so  mean  as  he.  Dudley, 
offended,  said  he  would  go  to  sea.  He  could  go  if  he  would, 
replied  the  queen.  But,  of  course,  he  did  not  go,  and  the 
quarrel,  like  so  many  others,  was  soon  forgotten. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  prospects  of  a  wedding 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  lover  became  more  and  more 
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remote,  though  for  some  years  yet  they  were  ever  and 
again  revived,  for  the  distraction  of  prudent  councillors. 
As  late  as  1566,  for  instance,  Cecil  was  contrasting  Leicester's 
qualifications  with  those  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  drawing 
up  a  table,  in  his  methodical  way,  to  demonstrate  how 
much  more  suited  the  Archduke  was  than  Robert  Dudley 
to  occupy  the  proud  and  perilous  post  of  Elizabeth's 
consort. 

But  long  before  that,  the  queen,  at  least,  had  abandoned 
any  serious  thought  of  marriage  with  her  favourite.  At 
one  time  she  had  far  other  intentions  for  him.  In  1563 
there  was  a  burning  question  of  rinding  a  husband  for  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  proposed  Robert,  making  a  great 
to-do  about  her  self-denial  in  giving  him  up.  Negotiations 
were  set  afoot,  in  the  tardy  and  tortuous  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  at  Michaelmas  1564,  to  make  him  the  better 
suited  for  a  queen's  husband,  Dudley  got  his  long-deferred 
peerage,  being  created  Baron  Denbigh  and  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Sir  James  Melville  came  south  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  had  to  be  content  with  the  ambiguities  habitually 
doled  out  to  ambassadors  at  "the  English  court.  He  went 
home  again  disgusted,  and  told  Mary  that  he  believed 
there  was  '  neither  plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning ' 
to  be  got  from  Elizabeth.  The  Scots  queen,  on  her  part, 
swore  she  would  never  wed  the  '  new-made  Earl.'  But 
very  soon  her  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  was  negoti- 
ating with  Bedford,  and  it  seemed  once  more  as  if  the 
match  would  come  about.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Mary  was  Darnley's  wife,  and  Leicester  was  left  to 
be  petted  and  railed  at  by  Elizabeth,  to  be  her  councillor 
and  boon  companion  and  the  fitful  aspirant  for  her  hand. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  Elizabeth's  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  earl,  she  made  no  secret  of  her  regard  for 
him.  Politically,  she  raised  him  higher  than  his  abilities 
warranted.  Personally,  she  treated  him  in  a  way  which 
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not  unnaturally  scandalized  decorous  people.  Even  from 
the  first,  ambassadors  were  presented  to  him  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  in  1562  Elizabeth  lay  sick 
of  the  smallpox  and  thought  herself  to  be  dying,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Dudley  should  be  made  protector  of 
the  realm,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Although  she  was  not  given  her  way,  the  favourite  was 
made  the  queen's  temporary  deputy  in  the  council,  and  did 
all  her  business  and  held  all  interviews  for  her  during  her 
ilhiess.  From  that  date,  his  part  in  affairs  was  constant, 
an  inextricable  thread  in  the  woof  of  English  history. 

His  duties,  however,  left  him  plenty  of  time  for  familiari- 
ties, ambiguous  in  their  import,  with  his  wayward  lady. 
Elizabeth  could  be  as  haughty  and  forbidding  to  Robert 
Dudley  as  to  those  less  favoured.  Yet,  disguised  as  her 
own  maid's  maid,  she  would  slip  away  from  stiff  cere- 
monial, to  watch  him  with  excitement  and  applaud  him 
with  enthusiasm  when  '  shooting  a  match  in  the  Park  ' 
against  Lord  Windsor. 

Leicester  himself — though  once  or  twice  he  received  a 
shrewd  snub — could  for  the  most  part  presume  with 
impunity.  On  one  occasion,  when  playing  tennis  with 
Norfolk,  he  snatched  the  queen's  handkerchief  uncere- 
moniously from  her  hand  and  proceeded  to  dry  his  heated 
brow  with  it.  It  was  Norfolk,  not  Elizabeth,  who  took 
umbrage  at  the  action.  He  called  the  earl '  saucy.'  Blows 
ensued ;  and  the  queen  had  much  ado  to  pacify  the 
pugilists. 

Such  healthy  pleasantries  as  these,  though  they  might 
shock  buckram  courtiers,  could  only  suggest  evil  to  those 
who  were  seeking  it.  But  there  were  fondlings  and  whisper- 
ings and  endearments  which  lent  themselves  plausibly 
enough  to  less  innocent  interpretation.  Elizabeth  was 
singularly  reckless  of  her  good  name,  but  she  had  moments 
of  bitterness  over  the  reports  which  were  circulated  about 
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her.  '  I  am  insulted  both  in  England  and  abroad  for  having 
shown  more  favour  than  I  ought  to  have  shown  to  the  Lord 
Robert/  she  once  said  to  De  Silva,  who  had  succeeded  De 
Quadra  as  Spanish  ambassador.  '  I  am  spoken  of  as  if  I 
were  an  immodest  woman.  I  ought  not  to  wonder  at  it :  I 
have  favoured  him  because  of  his  excellent  disposition,  and 
for  his  many  merits  ;  but  I  am  young  and  he  is  young,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  slandered.  God  knows,  they  do  us 
grievous  wrong,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will 
know  it  also.  I  do  not  live  in  a  corner — a  thousand  eyes 
see  all  I  do,  and  calumny  will  not  fasten  on  me  forever/  l 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  favourite  was  to  keep  the  queen 
amused ;  a  task  for  which  Leicester  was  well  suited.  A 
born  lover  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  any  entertainment  which 
he  provided  was  sure  to  be  on  a  lavish  and  unstinted  scale. 
He  knew  not  the  word  economy.  Others  who  were  under- 
taking the  grave  and  sometimes  ruinous  responsibility  of 
entertaining  Elizabeth  would  write  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance ;  as  did  the  Chancellor  and  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  Dudley  was  High 
Steward,  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  visit  in  1564. 
Characteristically,  Lord  Robert  offered  '  with  my  purse 
to  assiste  and  spend  with  youe ;  and  myne  owne  selfe 
att  your  commandment/  Two  years  later  came  the  more 
famous  visit  to  Oxford,  on  which  occasion  the  favourite, 
who  had  recently  been  made  Chancellor,  naturally  played 
a  still  greater  part.  There  was  a  public  dialogue  between 
himself  and  the  queen  in  Latin  elegiacs,  and  although 
the  speeches  have  been  preserved  at  length,  and  none 
by  Dudley  is  among  them,  yet  the  day  was  a  triumph  for 
him.  The  visit  became  celebrated,  and  could  not  be  un- 
connected with  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  who,  during 
the  time  he  held  that  office,  did  no  little  to  improve  the 
organization  of  the  university. 

1  Froude's  translation  from  the  Spanish. 
Q 
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The  entertainments  which  Leicester  personally  provided 
for  his  liege  lady  were  splendid.  A  munificent  patron 
of  the  arts,  he  was  especially  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 
he  lived  to  see  growing  so  glorious.  He  himself  kept  a 
company  of  actors,  known  as  '  Lord  Leicester's  Men/  among 
whom  was  James  Burbage,  father  of  the  more  celebrated 
interpreter  of  Shakespeare. 

In  the  days  before  the  favourite  had  altogether  abandoned 
hope  of  marrying  his  mistress,  and  when  he  was  growing 
impatient  of  her  procrastinations,  he  produced  a  masque, 
in  which  he  said  what  he  found  it  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  say  directly.  Cast,  as  was  the  fashion,  in  an  allegorical 
and  mythological  form,  the  piece  was  no  less  than  a  homily 
on  marriage.  It  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
Juno  and  Diana  as  to  the  respective  advantages  of  matri- 
mony and  spinsterhood  ;  the  question  being  finally  settled 
by  Jupiter,  who,  after  listening  to  the  arguments,  very 
naturally  voted  for  his  wife.  Nothing  could  well  have 
been  more  pointed  than  this  ;  but  Elizabeth  only  laughed 
and  turned  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  with,  '  This  is 
against  me  !  ' 

By  far  the  most  magnificent  of  the  pageants  which  the 
earl  made  for  the  queen  was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrated  visit  to  Kenilworth  in  1575.  The  preparations 
for  this  visit  were  many  and  costly.  Large  supplies  of 
munition  and  artillery  were  brought,  presumably  to  give 
the  queen  a  noisy  welcome ;  and  it  may  have  been  with 
a  view  to  Elizabeth's  comfort  that  Leicester  wrote  to 
Cecil,  two  months  before  the  event : — 

'  I  have  to  thank  your  Lordship  also  very  hartely, 
perceiving  by  Ha.  Hawthorn  that  your  Lordship  ys 
pleased  to  help  me,  y$  I  may  have  some  stone  toward 
ye  making  a  lytle  banquett  house  in  my  garden,  yf 
yt  please  your  Lordship  to  lett  him  know  your  further 
mynd  touching  the  same,  The  pleasure  wylbe  great 
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you  doe  me,  and  I  wyll  be  reddy  the  best  of  my  power 
to  requite  you  and  so  comytting  your  Lordship  to  ye 
Almighty.  the  17  of  May 

'  Your  Lordships  veary  frend 

'  R.  LEYCESTER  ' 

The  queen  was  on  progress  in  the  midlands  that 
summer,  and  there  is  a  letter  of  Leicester's,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  from  Grafton,  which  suggests  that  the 
role  of  favourite  to  the  imperious  Elizabeth  was  not  roses 
all  the  way.  This  letter,  like  the  last,  was  addressed  to 
Burghley. 

'  MY  GOOD  LORD, — The  great  expectacion  I  had  of  your 
being  here  before  this  tyme  caused  me  to  be  more 
sylent  to  you  than  elles  I  had  bin,  but  finding  your 
coming  yet  dowbtfull  (albeyt  I  hope  Kenelworth  shall 
not  mysse  you)  I  wyll  lett  your  Lordship  vnderstand 
such  newes  as  we  haue,  which  ys  only  and  chefely 
of  her  majesty's  good  health,  which  god  be  thanked, 
ys  as  good  as  I  have  long  knowen  yt,  and  for  her 
lyking  of  this  howse,  I  assure  your  Lordship  I  think 
she  never  cam  to  place,  in  her  lyfe  she  lyked  better, 
or  comends  more  and  synce  her  coming  hether,  as  oft 
as  wether  serves,  she  hath  not  byn  within  dores. 
The  howse  lykes  her  well,  and  her  owen  lodging  specy- 
ally.  She  thinks  her  cost  well  bestowyd,  she  sayth, 
yf  it  had  byn  v  tymes  as  much  :  but  I  wold  her 
majesty  wold  best  owe  but  half  as  much  more,  and 
then  I  think  she  should  have  as  pleasant  and  as 
comodyus  a  howse  as  any  in  England.  I  am  sorry 
your  Lordship  ys  not  here  to  se  yt.  Even  by  and  by 
her  majesty  ys  going  to  the  fforrest  to  kyll  some  bucks 
with  her  bowe,  as  she  hath  done  in  the  parke  this 
morning.  God  be  thanked  she  ys  very  merry  and 
well  dysposed  nowe.  But  at  her  first  coming,  being 
a  mervelous  whott  day,  at  her  coming  hether  not  one 
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dropp  of  good  drynke  for  her,  so  well  was  she  provyded 
for,  notwithstanding  her  oft  telling  of  her  coming 
hether.  But  we  were  fayn  to  send  to  London  with 
bottells,  to  Kenelworth,  to  dyvers  other  places  whear 
ale  was  :  her  owen  here  was  such,  as  ther  was  no  man 
able  to  drynk  yt.  Yt  had  byn  as  good  to  have  drunk 
Malmsey  and  yet  was  yt  layd  in  aboue  iij  days  before 
her  majesty  cam.  Hit  dyd  put  her  very  furr  out 
of  temper,  and  almost  all  ye  company  beside  to ;  for 
none  of  us  all  was  able  to  drynk  ether  bere  or  ale  here. 
Synce,  by  chaunce,  we  have  found  drynk  for  her,  to 
her  lyking  ;  and  she  ys  well  ageyn,  but  I  feared  greatly 
ij  or  iij  days  some  sycknes  to  haue  fallen,  by  reason 
of  this  drynk.  god  be  thanked  she  ys  now  perfect 
well  and  merry,  and  I  think  vpps  thirsday  come 
senyght  wyll  take  her  forward  toward  Kenelworth, 
whear  I  pray  god  she  may  lyke  all  thinges  no  worse 
then  she  hath  done  here  I  hope  the  better  by  your 
good  menes.  ...  In  some  hast  reddy  to  ryde  this 
Tewsday  toward  evening/ 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  anxious  time  for  those  about 
her  when  Elizabeth's  beer  was  not  to  her  liking.  Her 
temper,  however,  was  the  only  thing  that  suffered,  and  ten 
days  later  she  was  safe  and  sound  at  Long  Ichington, 
seven  miles  from  Kenilworth,  where  she  dined  sumptu- 
ously in  a  great  tent,  the  meal  being  enlivened  by  the 
production  of  a  prodigious  infant  and  a  prodigious  sheep. 
After  that  she  hunted  her  way  to  Kenilworth,  following 
the  quarry  until  late  in  the  evening.  When,  at  length, 
she  arrived  within  the  park,  she  was  welcomed  by  pageants 
and  masquerades  of  every  description  which  were  with 
her  until  she  came  to  the  castle  itself.  She  was  admitted 
by  an  immense  porter,  clad  to  represent  Hercules,  who 
addressed  her  in  '  a  rough  speech,  "  full  of  passions  in 
metre."  '  Inside  the  gate  she  came  to  a  pool,  where  a 
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Lady  of  the  Lake,  accompanied  by  two  nymphs,  made 
her  appearance,  and  spoke  some  verses  describing  the 
traditions  of  Kenil worth. 

As  for  the  main  pageant  of  welcome,  it  consisted  of  a 
bridge  erected  over  the  base  court,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
seventy  feet  long ;  on  which  were  seven  pairs  of  pillars, 
each  crowned  with  some  offering  to  Her  Majesty — birds, 
fruit,  crops,  wine — which  was  presented  by  an  appropriate 
deity.  Meanwhile,  a  poet  commented  on  the  scene  in 
Latin  elegiacs. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  queen  and  her  suite 
went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but  the  afternoon  and 
evening  were  given  over  to  music  and  dancing,  and  the 
day  was  concluded  with  such  fireworks  as  made  Robert 
Laneham  '  vengeably  afraid/ 

Monday  being  a  hot  day,  the  queen  remained  in  the 
castle  until  five  in  the  evening,  when  she  rode  out  to  hunt. 
Still,  she  did  not  lack  her  entertainment.  Riding  home- 
ward, she  was  met  by  '  a  salvage  man/  representing 
Silvanus,  who  commenced  to  orate  in  the  approved  style. 
The  queen,  however,  was  by  this  time  getting  bored  with 
wordy  welcomes,  and  pricked  her  steed  onwards.  Silvanus, 
undaunted,  ran  reciting  by  her  side,  and  when  Elizabeth 
goodnaturedly  drew  rein,  the  rustic  god  implored  her 
to  ride  on  and  professed  himself  ready  both  to  run 
and  to  recite  for  twenty  miles.  Fortunately  there  was 
no  need  for  such  an  exertion ;  for  at  that  moment 
Deep  Desire  emerged  from  a  bush,  which  also  emitted 
sweet  music,  and  took  up  the  tale.  The  masque 
very  nearly  ended  with  an  ugly  accident.  Silvanus,  to 
conclude  matters,  broke  his  heavy  oaken  staff  in  half 
and  threw  the  two  pieces  up  in  the  air.  One  of  them 
all  but  struck  the  head  of  the  queen's  horse.  But 
Elizabeth,  a  fine  rider,  backed  in  time.  '  No  hurt,  no 
hurt ! '  she  cried  reassuringly.  Her  magnanimity  in 
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not  rebuking  the  clumsy  and  crestfallen  deity  was  much 
belauded. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  passed  in  hunting  and  bear- 
baiting,  fireworks,  and  various  shows,  and  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  visit  the  feast  of  the  local  saint,  Kenelm, 
was  celebrated  with  sports  and  the  Coventry  play  '  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Danes  at  Hocktide  ' ;  the  day  terminating 
with  an  '  ambrosial  banquet '  and  a  masque.  But  one 
cannot  recount  in  detail  the  twenty  days  of  this  historic 
house  party.  Leicester  certainly  believed  in  entertaining 
his  guests,  and  though  the  '  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenil- 
worth '  stand  out  as  extravagant  in  an  extravagant  age, 
some  lesser  but  still  lavish  device  was  constantly  employed 
by  the  favourite  to  keep  his  mistress  amused. 

These  fantastic  shows,  these  extravagant  travesties  of 
something  that  had  once  been  a  living  idea,  were  very 
characteristic  of  the  relations  of  the  man  who  made  them 
and  the  lady  for  whom  they  were  made.  Once,  when  they 
were  both  young,  something  as  like  passion  as  either  of 
them  were  capable  of  feeling  had,  without  any  doubt, 
existed  between  Elizabeth  and  Leicester.  But  all  that 
was  simple  and  fine  died  with  youth.  That  the  earl  re- 
mained in  favour  for  thirty  years  proves  that  there  must 
have  been  genuine  affection  on  Elizabeth's  side,  admira- 
tion, genuine  or  marvellously  and  consistently  simulated, 
as  well  as  self-interest  on  Leicester's  ;  for  the  storms  were 
many,  and  danger  of  shipwreck  almost  constant.  Asser- 
tions of  the  flesh  there  also  were,  if  we  know  anything  of 
the  character  of  either.  But  what  predominated,  what 
was  most  evident  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  great 
queen  and  her  favourite,  was  the  sentimental  platonism, 
the  symbolical  worship  of  the  one  for  the  pretended  per- 
fections of  the  other,  which  was  the  unpleasant  character- 
istic of  an  age  which  knew  so  well  the  reality  of  passion. 
Leicester  — '  Sweet  Robin  '—was  Elizabeth's  '  eyes/  and 
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the  conceit  recurs  in  his  letters,  where  he  uses  the  symbol 
6  o  to  express  it.  Thus  would  the  middle-aged  gallant 
write  to  his  mistress  : — 

'  I  most  humbly  thank  my  moost  gracious  lady  for 
her  great  comfort  showed  toward  her  absent  6  6,  by 
the  testimony  of  her  own  sweet  hand,  which  never 
yieldeth  less  joy  than  greatest  contentation  both  to 
body  and  mind.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  hereby 
to  express  the  least  part  of  those  comforts  it  brings, 
so  do  I  now  haste  me  to  be  a  further  partaker  of 
those  great  joys  (the  only  upholder  of  life  and  all) 
which  is  your  blessed  presence.  .  .  . — Your  Majesty's 
most  faithful  and  bounden  6  6, 

'  R.  LEYCESTER  ' 

But  if  Robin  was  the  Queen's  '  eyes/  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  came  to  be  her  '  lidds/  and  other  strange  things 
besides ;  such  as  her  '  sheep/  her  '  mutton/  her  '  bell- 
wether/ 

Hatton  had  charmed  the  queen  by  his  graceful  dancing. 
She  showed  him  her  favour  ;  and  he,  in  turn,  gave  her  the 
hyperbole  of  adoration  which  she  loved.  Probably  his 
admiration  was  far  sincerer  than  Leicester's  by  this  time 
— 1573,  or  thereabouts — had  come  to  be.  For  Hatton 
was  jealous  of  Leicester,  while  the  older  favourite  viewed 
the  division  of  his  kingdom  with  perfect  philosophy.  He 
showed  himself  quite  ready  to  be  Hatton's  friend,  as  he 
had  been  the  friend  of  others  under  similar  circumstances. 
For  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  he  had  had 
a  rival. 

In  1566,  when  Leicester  had  been  under  one  of  those 
temporary  clouds  which  from  time  to  time  darkened  the 
sun  of  royal  favour,  by  way  of  taking  bearings  he  had  paid 
some  attention  to  Lettice,  Viscountess  Hereford,  one  of 
the  beauties  of  the  court.  If  he  hoped  to  see  Elizabeth  at 
his  feet,  imploring  a  reconciliation,  he  was  mistaken.  She 
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merely  followed  his  example,  and  got  another  lover  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage.  This  made  the  earl  angry. 
He  picked  a  quarrel  with  Heneage,  and  asked  leave  to  quit 
the  court.  Then  Elizabeth  lost  her  temper,  and  taxed 
him  with  his  flirtation  with  Lady  Hereford.  Heneage, 
however,  departed,  Leicester  sulked  for  some  days,  and 
then,  by  the  intervention  of  Cecil  and  Sussex,  the  queen 
and  the  favourite  '  kissed  again  with  tears.'  It  was  at  the 
earl's  personal  invitation  that  Heneage  returned  to  court. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  Heneage's  friend,  Lord  Ormonde, 
about  whom  and  the  queen  people  got  a-talking.  At  a 
banquet  given  by  Lord  Sussex  to  celebrate  his  sister's 
wedding,  her  majesty  flirted  vigorously  and  impartially 
with  the  Irish  earl  and  the  English.  '  Leicester  and 
Ormonde  are  friends,  though  Leicester  does  not  want  a 
rival,  and  Ormonde  aspires  to  be  one/  wrote  De  Silva. 
Yet  the  favour  of  Heneage  and  Ormonde  and  others  was 
only  transient,  while  Leicester's,  though  varying,  endured. 
In  how  far  these  flirtations  were  genuine  fancies,  and  the 
absences  or  estrangements  of  Leicester,  which  usually 
corresponded  with  them,  genuine  disgraces — and  not  part 
of  the  queen's  tortuous  and  misleading  politics — it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see. 

While  she  apparently  delighted  in  demonstrating  to 
Leicester  that  he  had  not  the  monopoly  of  her  affections, 
Elizabeth  was  herself  extremely  prone  to  jealousy.  When 
Leicester  philandered,  she  got  very  angry,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Hereford.  So  the  earl  had  to  be  cautious.  A 
man  in  whom  the  animal  was  strong — though  he  could 
hide  it  well  under  a  mask  of  sophistication — he  was  by  no 
means  content  with  what  Elizabeth  was  prepared  to  give 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  protestations,  the  queen's  '  eyes  ' 
had  a  trick  of  wandering,  and  the  earl's  treatment  of  women 
was  one  of  the  indictments  which  his  enemies  brought 
against  him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Elizabeth 
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was  absolutely  in  ignorance  of  this  characteristic ;  but  it 
was  long  before  she  knew  what  solid  and  obvious  causes 
of  jealousy  she  really  had. 

A  pall  of  mystery  is  over  the  story  of  Leicester  and  the 
lady  who  claimed  to  be  his  second  wife.  Douglas,  Lady 
Sheffield,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham,  belonged  to  a  house  that  bore  no  love  to  the  favourite 
and  his  ways,  is  supposed  to  have  met  the  man  who  was 
to  be  so  much  to  her  at  Belvoir  Castle,  when  the  queen 
went  on  progress  through  Lincolnshire.  Young  and  pretty, 
and  bored  by  a  secluded  life  hi  the  country,  she  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  seducer.  Then  the  husband  died,  suddenly, 
mysteriously.  Dark  stories  got  abroad.  Leicester  was 
said  to  have  poisoned  him  with  the  aid  of  his  physician, 
Doctor  Julio,  who  came  from  the  country  that  had  made 
poisoning  a  fine  art.  The  lady  herself  was  implicated  in 
the  crime.  So  said  rumour,  who  loved  to  lay  black  deeds 
at  Leicester's  door.  Believe  the  story  or  not,  as  you 
will. 

In  1571  the  favourite  is  alleged  to  have  contracted  to 
marry  his  supposed  partner  in  this  hypothetical  crime. 
In  May  1573,  a  court  gallant,  Gilbert  Talbot,  wrote  to  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  referring  to  Leicester : 
'  There  are  two  sisters  now  in  the  court  that  are  very 
far  in  love  with  him,  as  they  have  been  long,  my  Lady 
Sheffield  and  Frances  Howard.  They  (of  like  striving 
who  shall  love  him  better)  are  at  great  wars  together,  and 
the  queen  thinketh  not  well  of  them  and  not  the  better 
of  him ;  by  this  means  there  are  spies  over  him.'  In 
August  1574  Douglas  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Robert  Dudley, 
the  celebrated  voyager,  who  wasted  many  years  of  his 
life  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  earl- 
doms of  Warwick  and  Leicester.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  about  the  boy's  parentage.  The  question  was  as 
to  his  legitimacy.  In  his  will,  Leicester  calls  him  his  base 
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son ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  very  circum- 
stantial. According  to  the  mother's  deposition  in  1604, 
she  was  contracted  to  Leicester  in  1571,  and  married  to 
him  on  a  winter's  night  of  1573  in  her  own  chamber  at 
Esher  House.  The  delay  between  contract  and  ceremony 
had  been  on  account  of  the  queen's  jealousy.  That,  at 
least,  had  been  Leicester's  excuse.  The  marriage  had  only 
taken  place  when  Lady  Sheffield  was  actually  with  child. 
It  had  then  been  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  though 
in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  witnesses  or  more.  Other  de- 
ponents supported  the  story.  But  the  Star  Chamber 
refused  to  believe  it,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley  retired  to 
Florence.  The  strongest  argument  against  the  truth  of 
Lady  Sheffield's  assertion  is  that  she  not  only  made  no 
protest  at  the  time  of  Leicester's  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex,  but  herself  committed  what,  if  she  were  really  the 
earl's  wife,  would  have  been  bigamy,  by  taking  another 
husband. 

Whether  married  to  Sheffield's  widow  or  not,  after  the 
birth  of  their  son  the  fickle  Leicester  soon  began  to  tire 
of  her.  He  tried  to  buy  her  off  with  an  offer  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  When  this  was  refused,  he  had 
recourse  to  simple  desertion.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to 
poison  her,  and  that  her  hair  and  nails  came  out  as  the 
effect  of  his  ministrations.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
once,  rather  from  pique  than  passion,  he  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  Lettice  Knollys. 
That  was  in  1566,  when  she  was  Viscountess  Hereford. 
Ten  years  later,  her  husband,  Walter  Devereux,  who  had 
since  been  created  Earl  of  Essex,  died ;  and  in  September 
1578  the  dowager-countess  was  married,  first  at  Kenil- 
worth,  and  then  at  Wanstead,1  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Lord  North,  Leicester's  brother,  Warwick,  and 

1  Apparently  the  lady's  father  insisted  on  this  second  ceremony  in  his  per- 
sence. 
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Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  bride's  father,  were  among  the 
witnesses.  Plenty  of  people  about  the  court  knew  of  the 
ceremony.  Only  from  the  queen  was  it  kept  a  secret. 

Incidentally,  though  repetition  becomes  wearisome,  it 
may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  Leicester  was  accused  by 
his  ill-wishers  of  aiding  his  new  lady  to  dispose  of  her 
old  lord. 

The  favourite's  attempt  to  keep  his  marriage  secret 
from  the  queen  was,  of  course,  doomed  to  failure.  It 
was  inevitable  that  one  who  had  so  many  enemies  as  he 
should  sooner  or  later  be  betrayed.  The  wonder  is  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  been  in  ignorance  for  very  nearly 
a  year. 

When  she  did  learn  the  news,  it  was  not  from  one  of 
her  own  courtiers,  but  from  a  foreigner  whose  presence 
in  England  was  temporary.  Negotiations  were  afoot  for 
a  marriage  between  herself  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  the 
French  king's  brother,  who  was  represented  by  a  certain 
Monsieur  de  Simier.  In  the  intervals  of  business,  while 
waiting  for  the  tardy  visit  which  the  duke  had  promised  to 
pay  in  person,  the  gay  queen  amused  herself  by  fascinating 
the  ambassador.  He  was  her  '  ape,'  and  fifty  other  charm- 
ing things.  Modesty  was  never  her  strongest  virtue,  but 
with  Simier  she  exceeded  her  usual  limits.  She  insisted 
that  before  he  married  her,  the  prince  must  know  more  of 
her  personal  attractions  than  her  portrait  alone  could  tell ; 
and  treating  Simier  as  a  plenipotentiary,  she  favoured  him 
with  a  liberal  display  of  her  graces.  The  ambassador  was 
the  man  to  respond  to  such  conduct  as  this.  Naturally 
Leicester,  who  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  his 
queen  from  any  one  but  himself,  very  cordially  detested 
the  little  Frenchman.  The  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
doubtless  it  gave  Simier  immense  pleasure  to  be  able,  at  a 
favourable  moment,  to  pour  into  the  queen's  ear  the  tale 
of  '  sweet  Robin's  '  duplicity. 
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Elizabeth  was  furious,  wept  and  stormed,  and  declared 
herself  ready  to  marry  Alencon  on  his  own  terms.  At 
first  she  wanted  to  send  Leicester  to  the  Tower,  but,  dis- 
suaded from  such  extreme  measures,  she  finally  contented 
herself  with  ordering  him  to  stay  in  virtual  captivity  at 
Greenwich. 

Yet  even  now  she  could  not  long  remain  in  anger  against 
her  old  friend.  Very  soon  he  was  back  again  at  court, 
joined  with  Burghley  in  the  business  of  the  royal  marriage 
schemes.  Then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  came  another 
burst  of  displeasure,  and  Leicester  poured  out  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  in  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  which  never 
reached  its  destination,  as  appears  from  a  note  on  the 
original  written  in  an  almost  contemporary  hand.  This 
epistle  shows  a  side  of  the  favourite  which  in  the  maze  of 
his  sophistications  tends  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  a  very 
human  being  after  all,  capable  of  genuine  feeling,  attached 
to  his  lady  in  spite  of  his  infidelities,  and  bitterly  and 
permanently  disappointed  at  her  refusal  to  mate  with 
him. 

'  MY  LORD, — I  haue  desiered  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  to 
excuse  me  to  you,  and  to  pray  your  Lordship  to  help 
to  excuse  my  not  comyng  this  day.  I  perceaue  by 
my  brother  of  Warwycke,  your  Lordship  hath  found 
y6  lyke  bytterness  in  her  majesty  toward  me  y$  others 
(to  many)  have  acquainted  me  lately  withall.  I  must 
confes  yt  greueth  me  not  a  lytle,  hauing  so  faythfully, 
carefully  and  chargeably  served  her  majesty  this 
twenty  yeres,  as  I  haue  done.  Your  Lordship  ys  a 
wyttnes  I  trust,  yi  in  all  hir  services  I  haue  bin  a 
direct  seruant  vnto  hir,  hir  state,  and  Crowen.  That 
I  haue  not  more  sought  myne  owne  particuler  proffitt 
than  hir  honour,  hir  majesty  I  se  ys  groen  into  a 
very  strong  humour,  all  thinges  considered,  toword 
me,  howe  soever  yt  weir  trew  or  falce,  as  she  ys  In- 
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formyd.  The  state  whereof  I  wyll  not  dyspute, 
albeyt  I  cannott  confes  a  greter  bondage  in  these 
cases,  than  my  dewty  of  alleagiance  oweth.  Your 
Lordship  hath  byn  best  aquainted,  next  my  self,  to 
all  my  proceedinges  with  hir  majestic,  and  I  haue 
or  now  broken  my  very  hart  with  you,  and  haue 
offred,  for  advoyding  of  such  blame  as  I  bare  gener- 
ally in  the  Realme,  myne  own  exyle,  yt  I  might  not 
be  suspected  a  hindrer  of  that  matter,1  which  all  y6 
world  desiered,  and  weir  sutors  for.  I  well  vnderstand 
from  whence  this  cometh  now,  not  for  so  good  a  pur- 
pose, as  I  ment  therein,  but  god  Judge  therein  as  they 
Intend.  I  wylbe  found  faythfull  &  Just  to  hir  majesty, 
no  wrongs,  dishonours,  or  other  Indignyties  offred 
me,  shall  alter  my  dewtyfull  affectyonne  toward  hir ; 
nether  wyll  I  acknowledge  more  good  dealing  at  ther 
hands,  that  haue  bin  causes  of  this,  than  dew  respect 
to  hir  majesty  shall  comaunde  me.  I  euer  had  a 
very  honorable  mynde  in  all  my  actyons,  as  nere 
as  my  capacytye  might  direct  me,  (and  with  modesty 
be  yt  spoken)  toward  hir  servyce  in  my  pore  calling. 
Even  so  was  yt  never  abased  in  any  slavish  manner, 
to  be  tyed  in  more  than  vnequall  and  vnreasonable 
bands.  And  as  I  caryed  my  self  almost  more  than 
a  bondman  many  a  yere  together,  so  long  as  one 
dropp  of  comfort  was  left  of  any  hope,  as  your  self 
my  Lord  doth  well  know.  So  being  aquyted  and 
delyuered  of  that  hope,  and  by  both  open  and  pryvatt 
protestacions  and  declaracions  dyschargyd,  me  thinks 
yt  ys  more  than  hard  to  take  such  an  occasion,  to 
bear  so  great  dyspleasure  for.  but  y6  old  proverb 
sayth,  they  y*  wyll  beat  a  dogge  shall  want  no  weapon, 
this  is  a  farr  sett  matter  to  pyck  to  me.  The  cause 
ys  some  other,  I  may  suppose,  or  elles  my  lyffe  ys 

1  The  queen's  marriage. 
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very  wreched  and  vnhappye  but  why  doe  I  trouble 

your  Lordship  with  this  matter  ?     I  ment  only  to 

thank  you  for  y*  ye  haue  done,  and  to  frend  me  as  I 

shall  in  truth  be  found  to  desarue.     for  hir  majesty 

toward  me,  I  may  not  find  lacke.     I  know  what  I 

haue  bin,  and  am  to  hir  in  all  humble  dewty.     She 

may  perhapps  forthink  hir  benyfittes  bestowyd.     so 

may  I  say,  I  haue  lost  both  youth,  lyberty,  and  all 

my  fortune  reposyd  in  her.     and,  my  Lord,  by  y6 

tyme  I  haue  made  an  euen  rekning  with  y8  world, 

your  Lordship  wyll  not  gyve  me  much  for  y6  remayn 

of  my  xx  yeres  service.     But  I  trust  styll,  Sir,  she  y* 

hath  byn  so  gracyous  to  all,  wyll  not  only  be  greuous 

to  mee.    god  almyghty  dyrect  hir  majesty  and  grant 

hir   many    happy    and   prosperous    yeres,    and    your 

Lordship  as  well  to  doe  as  my  self  in  hast  this  thersday 

after  noon  [Nov.  12,  1579].     Your  Lordship's  thankfull 

frend,  R.  LEYCESTER  ' 

When  Alen£on  paid  his  visit  in  1580,  Leicester  was  in 

as  high  favour  as  ever,  though  his  wife  Elizabeth  would 

never   forgive.     By   the   queen's   orders   he   escorted   the 

duke  back  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  his  return  was 

chidden  for  having  tarried  too  long  overseas.    This  visit 

was  but  a  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 

unsatisfactory  episodes  in  his  career. 

In  1585,  after  long  deliberation,  Elizabeth  decided  to 
send  assistance  to  the  Dutch  in  their  war  with  Spain.  She 
set  Leicester  in  command  of  the  expedition  :  a  curious 
choice,  for  his  competence  as  a  general  was  even  less  than 
his  experience,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  just 
mentioned  he  had  been  accused  both  by  the  queen  and  her 
subjects  of  aspiring  to  make  himself  prince  of  Protestant 
Holland. 

But  whatever  his  qualifications,  the  men  of  the  Low 
Countries  showed  themselves  ready  to  welcome  the  general 
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with  enthusiasm.  He  had  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Protestant  party  in  England,  and  also  as  the 
great  queen's  greatest  friend.  When,  after  sundry  delays, 
due  to  Elizabeth's  inveterate  habit  of  procrastination,  and 
after  a  voyage  on  which  he  quarrelled  with  the  admiral 
and  the  pilots,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Flushing,  he  was 
received  with  rejoicing  and  feasted  with  profusion. 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  the  Hague  followed  suit,  and  Rotter- 
dam celebrated  his  presence  by  erecting  a  statue  of  her 
great  son,  who,  had  he  been  alive,  might  have  found  matter 
for  a  new  Praise  of  Folly.  At  Amsterdam  the  English 
fleet  was  met  by  a  shoal  of  strange  sea  monsters,  who 
towed  the  earl's  ship  to  land.  Cries  of  '  God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth '  resounded  through  the  Dutch  streets,  and  all 
was  enthusiasm  for  England,  Elizabeth,  and  Leicester. 
Protestant  Europe  echoed  the  shout. 

Dazzled  by  the  general's  magnificent  manner,  before  he 
had  been  a  month  on  the  soil,  the  States-General  offered 
him  the  absolute  government  of  the  Netherlands.  Four 
years  earlier  he  may  have  been  dreaming  some  such  thing, 
but  he  was  none  the  less  taken  by  surprise.  At  first  he 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  to  accept  would  be  to  go  be- 
yond his  mandate.  The  States  pressed.  Leicester  was 
not  the  man  to  throw  away  a  chance  of  power.  On 
25  January  1586  he  was  installed  governor  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  took  the  necessary  oath. 

The  obvious  thing  for  Leicester  to  do  next  was  to  let 
Elizabeth  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  he  had  taken 
on  himself.  This  he  fully  intended  to  do  ten  days  before 
his  instalment,  selecting  a  certain  Mr.  Davison  to  carry 
the  message.  But  for  some  reason  or  another,  the 
messenger  delayed  his  start  by  nearly  three  weeks.  Mean- 
while the  news  had  come  to  the  queen's  ears  from  other 
sources.  Vulgarly  speaking,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

So  to  mismanage  things  was  incredible  folly  on  Leicester's 
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part.  Naturally  Elizabeth  was  indignant,  and  when  days 
passed,  and  no  letter  of  explanation  arrived,  her  indigna- 
tion grew  to  fury.  In  vain  did  wise  councillors  like 
Walsingham,  Burghley,  and  Hatton  try  to  pacify  her, 
and  to  put  the  best  colour  possible  on  Leicester's  behaviour. 
'  Such  an  act  would  make  her  infamous/  she  said,  and 
swore  '  with  great  oaths  '  to  recall  the  offender. 

When  the  news  of  her  displeasure  was  blown  across  the 
sea,  Leicester  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone.  Did  she  object 
to  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  excellency  ?  He  might 
have  had  a  higher,  he  boasted  to  Walsingham.  Soon, 
however,  he  found  that  this  attitude  would  not  do,  and  in 
subsequent  letters  showed  himself  more  humble,  trusting 
to  Davison  to  set  things  right. 

Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  determined  to  send  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage  into  the  Low  Countries  to  explain  to  the  culprit 
exactly  what  she  thought  of  him,  and  to  order  him  to 
abdicate  from  the  post  he  had  so  rashly  accepted.  On 
10  February  she  wrote  a  letter  which  is  among  the  classic 
expressions  of  royal  displeasure. 

'  How  contemptuously  we  conceave  ourselfe  to  have 
been  used  by  you,  you  shall  by  this  bearer  understand, 
whome  we  have  expressely  sent  unto  you  to  charge 
you  withall.  We  could  never  have  imagined,  had  we 
not  seen  it  fall  out  in  experience,  that  a  man  raysed 
uppe  by  ourselfe,  and  extraordinarily  favored  by  us 
above  anie  other  subiect  of  this  land,  would  have  in 
so  contemptible  a  sort  broken  our  commandement,  in 
a  cause  that  so  greatly  toucheth  us  in  honor  ;  whereof 
although  you  have  shewed  yourselfe  to  make  but  little 
accompt,  in  most  undutifull  a  sort,  you  may  not  there- 
for thinck  that  wee  have  so  litle  care  of  the  repara- 
tion thereof  as  we  mynd  to  passe  so  great  a  wronge 
in  sylence  unredressed :  and,  therefor,  our  expresse 
pleasure  and  commandment  is,  that,  all  delayes  and 
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excuses  layd  apart,  you  doe  presently,  uppon  the 
dutie  of  your  allegiance,  obey  and  fullfill  whatsoever 
the  bearer  hereof  shall  direct  you  to  doe  in  our  name  : 
wherof  fayle  you  not,  as  you  will  answer  the  contrarye 
at  your  uttermost  perill.' 

This  must  have  been  bitter  reading  for  the  man  who  could 
write  as  Leicester  had  done  to  Burghley  in  former  days  of 
disfavour. 

Before  Heneage  set  out,  Davison  at  last  arrived  with  the 
long  expected  explanations.  They  did  not  appease  the 
queen's  wrath,  which  was  vented  on  the  unfortunate  mes- 
senger as  the  nearest  object.  In  the  whole  unsatisfactory 
business,  Davison's  part  was  perhaps  the  most  unenviable. 
He  was  a  convenient  vessel  as  well  for  the  anger  of  Eliza- 
beth as  for  the  excuses  of  Leicester. 

Another  arrival  at  the  court  was  more  effective.  Burgh- 
ley,  the  only  man  who,  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  had  any 
influence  over  Elizabeth,  had  been  away  for  some  time. 
His  return  mended  matters  considerably,  and  he  managed 
to  persuade  the  queen  to  spare  Leicester  the  humiliation 
of  resigning  his  office,  though  she  still  refused  to  authorize 
his  acceptance  of  it.  It  was  not  until  the  indispensable 
Burghley  had  threatened  to  resign,  and  the  States-General 
had  sent  a  letter  begging  that  the  existing  arrangement 
might  be  temporarily  confirmed,  that  Elizabeth  grudgingly 
consented  to  recognize  her  old  favourite  as  governor  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Six  months  of  undignified  wrangling  are  enough  to  shake 
the  credit  of  any  newly  established  ruler.  But  the  lack 
of  Elizabeth's  support  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  quick 
waning  of  Leicester's  popularity  among  his  subjects.  He 
soon  proved  both  arrogant  and  incompetent.  He  called 
his  colleagues  '  churls  and  tinkers.'  He  quarrelled  about 
finances.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sick 
of  the  whole  business.  As  a  general,  of  course,  he  was  no 
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match  for  Parma,  the  finest  soldier  of  the  age.  His  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  the  dismallest  failure.  He  neglected 
his  work,  and  threw  the  blame  on  his  officers.  In  Sep- 
tember 1586  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  zealously 
urged  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Holland,  mean- 
while, must  look  after  itself.  Not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  did  he  go  back  to  his  charge.  He  might  just 
as  well  have  stayed  in  England  for  all  the  good  his 
presence  did  there.  Parma  was  absolute  master  of  the 
situation. 

At  last,  in  November  1587,  Leicester  was  called  on  to 
surrender  the  office  which  he  had  so  pompously  accepted 
and  so  lamentably  misused.  Gladly  enough,  he  returned 
to  England  and  Elizabeth.  It  seems  incredible  that  there 
were  men  in  Holland  who  regretted  his  departure,  and 
resisted  the  authority  of  his  successor.  The  retiring 
governor  had  a  medal  struck,  bearing  the  legend,  Invitus 
desero  non  Gregem  sed  ingratos. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  Elizabeth  greeted 
the  returned  prodigal  with  all  her  old  affection.  Two 
years  of  separation  had  probably  shown  her  that  she 
could  not  do  without  the  friend  who  had  been  by  her 
side  so  long.  With  all  his  faults,  Robin  was  more  to  her 
than  any  of  the  flatterers  of  the  younger  generation.  She 
was  not  to  have  him  much  longer. 

When  England  was  bracing  itself  to  receive  the  Invincible 
Armada,  Leicester  was  constituted  '  lieutenant  and  captain- 
general  of  the  queen's  armies  and  companies/  He  showed 
great  activity  in  fulfilling  his  duties,  which  involved  some- 
thing of  that  pageantry  which  he  so  loved.  After  the 
great  victory,  when  Elizabeth  visited  the  camp  at  Tilbury, 
he  rode  by  her  side,  sharing  at  once  the  soldiers'  enthusiasm 
and  the  queen's  pride.  As  for  his  mistress,  she  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  make  him  lieutenant-general  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Once  more  those  grave  councillors, 
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Burghley,    Hatton,    and    Walsingham    had    to    curb   her 
impetuosity. 

At  the  end  of  August  Leicester  decided  to  go  to  Kenil- 
worth.  He  was  unwell,  and  proposed,  after  visiting  his 
Warwickshire  home,  to  take  some  baths  ;  where,  he  does 
not  say,  but  he  had  on  former  occasions  taken  baths  and 
drunk  the  waters  at  Buxton  and  elsewhere.  On  29  August 
he  wrote  a  letter  which  has  become  a  national  treasure. 

'  I  most  humbly  besech  your  majestie  to  pardon 
your  poore  old  servant  to  be  this  bold  in  sending  to 
know  how  my  gratious  Ladie  doth  and  what  ease  of 
her  late  paine  she  findes,  being  the  chifest  thing  in 
this  world  I  doo  pray  for  is  for  hir  to  have  good  health 
and  longe  lyfe  for  my  none  poore  cace,  I  contynew  styll 
your  medycyn  and  find  yt  amend  much  better  than 
with  any  other  thinge  yt  hath  byn  geuen  me.  Thus 
hoping  to  finde  perfect  cure  at  y6  bath,  with  the  con- 
tynewance  of  my  wontyd  prayer  for  your  majestys 
most  happy  preseruacion  I  humbly  kyss  your  foote, 
from  your  old  lodging  at  Rycott  this  thursday  morning 
reddy  to  take  on  my  Jorney, — 

'  by  your  majesty's  most  faythfull  and 
'  obedyent  seruant, 
'  R.  LEYCESTER 

'  euen  as  I  had  wrytten  thus  much  I  received  your 
majesty's  token  by  yong  Tracye/ 

On  the  cover  of  this  document,  gallant  as  ever,  but 
purged  of  the  old  affectation,  with  only  the  symbolic  6  6 
to  remind  one  of  past  posturings,  there  is  inscribed  in 
Elizabeth's  hand,  '  His  last  letter.'  The  sentimentalists 
have  made  much  of  that.  Yet  the  woman  who  wrote 
those  words  was  the  same  who  hastened  to  sell  her  dead 
lover's  goods  and  to  take  the  profits  in  repayment  of  what 
he  had  owed  her. 

The  favourite  journeyed  as  far  as  his  house  at  Cornbury 
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in  Oxfordshire,  and  there,  4  September,  he  died.  Strange 
tales  were  told  of  his  death.  Men  were  not  content  with 
the  '  continual  fever '  which  was  alleged.  He  who  had  so 
often  been  accused  of  poisoning,  was  now  the  victim  of 
the  art  in  which  he  had  been  so  accomplished.  According 
to  Ben  Jonson,  he  had  given  his  wife  '  a  bottle  of  liquor 
which  he  willed  her  to  use  in  any  faintness,  which  she, 
not  knowing  it  was  poison,  gave  him,  and  so  he  died/ 
Another  story  was  that  the  countess  made  no  mistake, 
but  deliberately  poisoned  her  husband  to  the  end  that  she 
might  the  easier  enjoy  the  love  of  Christopher  Blount, 
his  gentleman  of  the  horse,  whom  indeed  she  subsequently 
married.  But  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  earl's 
body  showed  no  traces  of  foul  play. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  estimate  Leicester's  character. 
He  can  hardly  have  been  as  black  as  some  of  his  corn- 
temporaries  painted  him,  but  to  delve  for  hidden  virtues 
is  probably  unprofitable.  There  was  nothing  of  greatness 
about  him.  Of  his  one  important  charge  he  made  a  dismal 
failure.  Though  he  had  a  finger  in  most  pies,  he  is  not 
really  significant  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan  politics, 
not  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  Burghley  and  Walsingham. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  and  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  His  letters  suggest  that,  had  the  fates  willed  it,  he 
might  have  made  literature.  He  was  extravagant,  sensual, 
a  noted  glutton.  That  he  was  immensely  clever  is  proved 
by  his  thirty  years'  tenure  of  Elizabeth's  capricious 
favour. 
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IX 

GABRIELLE  D'ESTREES 

HENRI  OF  NAVARRE,  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great  king,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  ever  wore 
the  crown  of  France,  was  no  less  great  as  a  lover. 
In  the  arduous  business  of  his  long  fight  for  his  king- 
dom, he  could  still  find  time  for  amorous  intrigue  on  a  scale 
which  may  be  deemed  extravagant.  A  historian,  curious 
in  such  matters,  has  accounted  unto  him  fifty-six  mistresses, 
no  less.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  little  but  the  shadow 
of  a  name ;  some,  perhaps,  never  had  more  substance 
than  that.  Of  all  this  array  three  only  stand  out  as  play- 
ing any  real  part  in  the  king's  life,  three  fair  women  who 
parted  his  manhood  among  them  and  each  for  some  eight 
years  commanded  his  allegiance.  Diane  d'Audouins,  la 
Belle  Corisande,  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  strenuous  younger 
days,  when,  a  landless  king,  he  lived  in  the  saddle  and 
the  camp.  It  was  to  her  that  he  sacrificed  the  fruits  of 
the  great  victory  of  Coutras  by  turning  aside  to  lay  the 
tattered  standards  of  the  enemy  at  her  feet.  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  the  one  woman  who  died  with  the  fickle  king's 
heart  still  hers,  was  mistress  of  more  prosperous  days, 
and  witnessed  his  entry  into  Paris  as  Catholic  king  of 
France.  She  came  nearest  of  all  to  sharing  the  throne 
which  Henri  was  ever  so  ready  to  offer  as  a  price  of  love. 
Her  successor,  Henriette  d'Entragues,  had  none  of  the 
energy  and  wisdom  of  Corisande,  none  of  the  gentleness 
of  Gabrielle  :  she  was  a  courtesan  who  sold  herself  for 
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money  and  did  not  bide  by  the  bargain.  It  is  with  fair 
Gabrielle  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

Born  about  1573  or  1574,  perhaps  in  Touraine,  perhaps 
in  Picardy,  Gabrielle  d'Es trees  can  have  had  little  encour- 
agement to  keep  her  feet  firmly  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Her  mother,  Francoise  Babou  de  la  Bourdaisiere,  belonged 
to  a  house  notorious  for  its  aberrations  even  in  an  age  when 
morality  was  more  often  a  comparative  than  a  positive 
possession.  It  owed  its  chief  lustre  to  the  marriage  of 
Philip  Babou  with  the  beautiful  Marie  Gaudin,  whom 
Francois  i.  loved,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  seem  to  have 
been  desirous  of  paying  their  benefactress  the  compliment 
of  emulation.  The  daughters  of  Jean  Babou,  who  won 
renown  as  soldier,  ambassador,  and  governor,  were  known 
as  the  seven  deadly  sins,1  and  Francoise,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Antoine  d'Estrees,  was  not  the  most  virtuous  of 
them. 

The  family  of  the  D'Estrees  was  an  old  and  noble  one 
in  Picardy.  On  this  side  also  Gabrielle  could  boast  a 
distinguished  grandfather.  Jean  d'Estrees  served  five 
kings  well  as  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  and  his  virtues 
are  duly  recorded  in  the  patent  creating  his  granddaughter 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  Moreover,  the  battles  he  fought  in 
and  the  castles  he  took  were  considered,  in  his  lifetime, 
worthy  a  special  monograph.  His  son  Antoine  succeeded 
to  his  office,  but  not  his  ability.  A  man  of  pleasure,  he 

1  According  to  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  whose  Historicttcs  are  such  a  mine 
of  entertaining  detail  as  to  the  seventeenth  century,  this  epithet  was  given  to 
Gabrielle  herself,  her  five  sisters  and  her  brother.  Tallemant,  however,  had 
probably  confused  the  generations,  although  he  quotes  the  following  verse  as 
written  on  the  funeral  of  Gabrielle  : — 

J'ai  vu  passer  par  ma  fenetre 
Les  six  p6ch£s  mortels  vivants, 
Conduits  par  le  bastard  d'un  pretre 
Qui  tous  ensemble  allaient  chantant, 
Un  rcquiescat  in  pace 
Pour  le  septieme  trepasse. 
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was  dancing  when  he  should  have  been  attending  to  busi- 
ness, and  in  just  that  manner,  when  governing  La  Fere 
for  the  king,  he  lost  both  the  town  and  his  liberty.  He 
appears  but  fitfully  in  his  daughter's  more  splendid  history, 
and  always  as  a  mean  man,  not  admirable. 

With  Frangoise  Babou  for  wife  his  household  can  scarcely 
have  been  perfect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  lady,  after 
bearing  her  husband  seven  children,  left  him  for  good  and 
all,  and  took  up  her  abode  with  the  Marquess  of  Tourel- 
Alegre,  twenty  years  her  junior  and  her  devoted  lover. 
She  became  the  mother  of  another  daughter,  who  bore  the 
name  of  D'Estrees,  but  she  never  returned  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Antoine.  When  Alegre  was  appointed  governor  of 
Issoire  in  Auvergne  he  took  Francoise  with  him,  and  there, 
in  1592,  about  the  time  of  Gabrielle's  marriage,  they  were 
brutally  murdered  by  a  populace  that  their  exactions 
had  exasperated. 

So  Gabrielle,  thus  early  bereft  of  her  mother,  was  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  a  worldly 
woman  and  a  true  Babou,  whose  instruction  can  hardly 
have  tended  to  edification.  There  need  be  little  wonder 
if  the  girl  wore  her  conscience  lightly.  It  is  just  as  un- 
necessary, however,  to  give  too  easy  credence  to  the  dark 
tales  told  of  her  youthful  conduct.  Women  in  her  position 
must  ever  have  detractors.  In  the  present  instance,  dates 
and  the  character  of  Gabrielle's  after-life  are  against  them. 
Now  at  her  father's  fine  chateau  at  Cceuvres,  now  at  the 
Hotel  d'Estrees  in  Paris,  she  passed  the  ordinary  unevent- 
ful girl's  life  of  her  day.  Nevertheless,  Henri  of  Navarre 
was  not  the  first  lover  in  the  field. 

The  fairy  prince  appeared  in  the  person  of  Roger  de 
Saint-Larry,  Duke  of  Bellegarde,  the  king's  grand  equerry. 
This  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  greatest  dandies  of  the 
day — Feuillemorte,  Henri  called  him,  after  a  colour  then 
the  fashion — fell  a  complete  victim  to  Gabrielle's  charms, 
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and  was  not  ill-received.  He  gave  his  master  a  rapturous 
description  of  the  lady.  There  was  little  wisdom  in 
that. 

At  this  date — late  autumn  of  1590 — Henri  was  still  in 
the  field,  struggling  for  his  kingdom.  The  great  battle  of 
Ivry  had  been  fought  and  won,  but  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
head  of  the  Catholic  League,  still  held  Paris,  from  the  siege 
of  which  Henri  had  been  driven,  when  success  seemed 
assured,  by  the  arrival  of  Spanish  troops  under  Parma, 
the  greatest  general  of  the  time,  sent  by  Philip  n,  of  Spain 
to  prevent  a  Protestant  from  mounting  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  king  was  no  longer  encouraged,  as  in  the  old  days 

when  he  had  been  fighting,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 

worthless  predecessor,  Henri  in.,  by  the  thought  of  Diane 

d'Audouins.     La  belle  Corisande  had  lost  her  charm  for 

him.     With  the  approach  of  middle  age  she  was  growing 

fat,  and  the  fickle  Henri  must  seek  consolation  elsewhere. 

So  it  is  to  the  Countess  of  La  Roche-Guyon  that  in  August 

1590,  when  preparing  to  do  battle  with  Parma,  he  writes 

one  of  his  characteristic  letters.  : — 

'  MY   MISTRESS, — I  am  writing  this  line   to   you  the 

night  before  a  battle.     The  issue  is  in  God's  hands, 

who  has  already  ordained  what  it  shall  be,  and  what 

He  knows  to  be  for  His  glory  and  for  the  good  of  my 

people.     If  I  lose  it  you  will  never  again  see  me  ;  for 

I  am  not  the  man  to  turn  my  back.     Yet  this  I  can 

assure  you,  that  if  I  die,  my  last  thought  will  be  of 

God,  to  whose  mercy  I  commit  both  you  and  myself ; 

my  last  thought  but  one  of  you/ 

But  the  countess  gave  her  royal  suitor  little  encourage- 
ment. She  was  too  humbly  born  to  be  his  queen,  she  told 
him,  and  too  well  born  to  be  his  mistress.  When,  therefore, 
a  few  months  later,  Bellegarde  came  with  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  Gabrielle,  Henri  was  specially  disposed  to  listen. 
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Bellegarde,  with  some  apprehension,  one  suspects,  at 
such  prompt  enthusiasm,  must  conduct  his  master  to 
Cceuvres. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  Antoine 
d'Es trees  had  sent  his  unmarried  daughters  to  the  great 
chateau  in  Picardy,  a  stately  Renaissance  building  which 
stood  till  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  swept  fair  things 
from  France ;  and  it  was  Gabrielle  and  her  sister  Diane 
who  welcomed  the  king  and  the  grand  equerry  on  their 
flying  visit. 

Gabrielle,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  that  loveliness  which  was  later  to  dazzle  France 
and  become  a  legend.  She  was  a  beauty  of  the  gentle, 
impassive "  type,  with  none  of  the  vigour  of  Corisande  ; 
golden-haired,  delicately  coloured,  with  eyes  of  the  bluest : 
a  beauty,  we  are  assured,  that  betrayed  nothing  of  the 
wanton.  Diane,  slightly  older  than  her  sister,  did  not  lack 
her  share  of  good  looks,  and  had  more  vivacity,  more, 
perhaps,  of  a  quality  one  might  expect  in  a  daughter  of 
Franchise  Babou.  But  it  was  the  younger  sister  whom 
Henri  found  most  to  his  liking.  He  considered  that 
Bellegarde  had  by  no  means  been  extravagant  in  praise. 
That  young  gentleman,  however,  had  little  to  fear  at 
present.  He  was  under  thirty,  brilliant,  handsome.  Henri, 
whatever  fascination  his  keen,  humorous  eyes  and  brave 
bearing  may  have  given  him,  had  little  pretensions  to 
beauty.  He  had  been  called  the  ugliest  man  in  France. 
Moreover,  he  looked  more  than  his  thirty-seven  years. 
Long  campaigning  had  battered  his  skin  and  grizzled 
his  beard,  and  in  these  days  he  was  sadly  out  at  elbow. 
Gabrielle  saw  no  cause  for  transference  of  her  affections. 
Reason  the  more  for  Henri's  ardour. 

That  was  soon  shown  in  signal  fashion.  Nothing  would 
content  the  king  but  a  second  visit  to  Cceuvres.  This 
with  the  enemy  ranging  the  country  was  no  easy  matter. 
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Henri,  however,  was  an  incorrigible  knight-errant.  Dis- 
guised as  a  woodman,  with  a  bundle  of  faggots  on  his 
head,  he  passed  the  Leaguers'  lines  and  won  safely  to  the 
chateau.  This  time  he  appears  to  have  made  some  headway. 
Gabrielle  could  scarcely  help  being  flattered  that  he  should 
risk  so  much,  stake  such  great  issues,  for  her  sake  ;  and 
his  tales  of  battles,  told  with  a  Gascon's  power  of  language, 
interested  her. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  probably  to  see  Bellegarde  rather 
than  Henri  that,  in  the  following  March,  Gabrielle  visited 
the  royalist  army,  then  busy  besieging  Chartres.  Her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  who  went  with  her,  had  other 
views.  The  office  of  chaperon  to  a  maitresse  en  litre  would 
be  a  profitable  one.  She  did  her  best  for  Henri,  and  with 
sufficient  success,  it  seems,  to  cause  gossip,  at  any  rate. 
Bellegarde  grew  anxious.  He  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  his  master,  and  received  a  peremptory  warning  not 
to  interfere  with  the  king's  love-affair,  which  mattered 
more  than  all  the  crowns  in  the  world. 

The  grand  equerry  was  not  alone  in  his  anxiety  at  the 
course  of  events.  Antoine  d'Estrees  also  showed  concern 
for  his  daughter's  good  name.  As  soon  as  Chartres  was 
taken,  she  returned  to  Cceuvres,  and  saw  little  or  nothing 
of  the  king  for  more  than  a  year.  Her  influence,  however, 
may  be  traced  in  Antoine's  appointment  as  governor 
of  Noyon,  which  capitulated  in  August  1591.  In  Sep- 
tember she  was  at  Chartres,  assisting  at  the  magnificent 
baptism  of  the  son  of  Madame  de  Sourdis,  whose  husband 
had  been  made  governor  of  the  town. 

In  the  early  summer  of  the  following  year,  Antoine 
d'Estrees  married  his  daughter  to  a  neighbour  of  his  in 
Picardy,  one  Nicholas  d'Amerval,  lord  of  Liencourt,  who 
was  connected  with  the  D'Estrees  family  through  his  first 
wife,  Anne  Goufier.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-six,  of  feeble 
character  and  unattractive  personality.  Gabrielle  had  little 
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desire  to  marry  him,  but  Henri  was  far  away,  Bellegarde 
had,  for  the  time,  retired  from  the  field,  and  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  age  to  oppose  one's  father  in  these  matters. 
Submission  was  the  only  course  open  to  her,  but  from  the 
time  that  the  wedding  was  arranged,  she  did  little  but 
weep  and  bemoan  her  fate.  She  did,  however,  make 
one  effort  to  save  herself.  She  wrote  piteously  to  Henri 
to  come  to  her.  But  the  king  was  in  the  field,  slowly 
conquering  his  kingdom.  Gabrielle's  letter  did  not  reach 
him  in  time.  When  he  had  learned  the  bad  news,  he  made 
no  delay  in  riding  to  Picardy,  but  it  was  Madame  de 
Liencourt  who  gave  him  welcome.  He  consoled  himself 
by  giving  her  the  lordships  of  Assy  and  Saint  Lambert  as  a 
wedding  present.1 

So  Gabrielle  went  meekly  to  Liencourt,  her  husband's 
estate.  For  three  months  she  stayed  there,  doing,  as 
best  she  might,  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty,  keeping 
up  at  least  the  decent  outer  shows  of  conjugal  life.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  her  resolution  failed  her.  With  the 
aid  of  Madame  de  Sourdis  she  set  out  to  find  Henri,  who 
was  then  at  Noyon.  From  that  time  onwards  she  followed 
the  court  in  its  wanderings.  For  until  he  could  gain  his 
capital,  the  King  of  France  had  no  fixed  abode.  In  the 
middle  of  September  he  proceeded  from  Noyon  to  Saint 
Denis,  by  way  of  Compiegne  and  Senlis.  At  Saint  Denis 
he  fell  sick,  and  evoked  from  Gabrielle,  who  did  not  yet 
live  openly  at  his  side,  an  anxious  letter. 

'  I  die  of  fear  :  reassure  me,  I  beseech  you,  by  telling 
me  how  fares  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  I  fear  his 
ill  must  be  great,  since  nothing  else  would  rob  me  of 
his  company  to-day.  Give  me  news,  my  knight, 

1  Many  writers  have  assumed  that  Henri  forced  Gabrielle  into  marriage  with 
D'Amerval.  I  have  preferred  to  follow  M.  Desclozeaux,  whose  monograph  is 
the  only  really  Critical  study  of  the  favourite.  There  would  have  been  little 
sense  in  such  an  action,  for  D'Amerval  was  no  mart  complaisant ;  and  Henri's 
zeal  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  lends  little  support  to  the  theory. 
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for  you  know  how  the  least  ill  of  yours  is  fatal  to  me. 
Although  I  have  twice  heard  of  your  condition  to- 
day I  could  not  sleep  without  sending  you  a  thousand 
"  good-nights,"  for  I  am  dowered  with  no  feeble 
constancy.  I  am  the  Princess  Constancy  and  sensible 
of  all  that  concerns  you  and  insensible  of  all  else  in 
the  world,  be  it  good  or  bad/ 

Gabrielle  might  call  herself  Princess  Constancy  if  she 
would,  but  her  conduct  scarcely  justified  the  title.  So 
at  least  Henri  thought.  There  was  no  serious  harm  done ; 
but  Gabrielle,  after  her  brief  and  bitter  taste  of  married 
life,  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  freedom. 
The  thought  of  that  more  splendid  marriage,  which  was 
afterwards  to  possess  her,  had  not  yet  entered  her  head ; 
and  by  being  near  the  king  she  was  also  near  Bellegarde. 
Henri,  whom  affairs  kept  from  her  side,  considered  he  had 
a  right  to  be  jealous. 

News  had  come  that  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  after 
being  defeated  at  Caudebec  in  May,  had  returned  to  the 
Netherlands,  was  entering  France  again  from  the  north. 
Henri  hurried  to  meet  him,  but  the  great  Italian  general 
died  at  Arras,  and  his  army  faded  away.  The  king  re- 
turned at  once  to  Saint  Denis,  arriving  there  9  December. 
On  the  following  day  Gabrielle  and  Madame  de  Sourdis 
left  for  Chartres,  where  Henri  did  not  join  them  until  ten 
days  later.  To  this  separation  belongs  the  following 
letter  :— 

'  There  is  nothing '  (writes  the  king)  '  which  does 
more  to  continue  my  suspicions,  or  can  increase  them 
more  than  the  way  you  behave  yourself  towards  me. 
Since  you  command  me  to  banish  them  altogether 
I  will  do  it,  but  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  speak  frankly. 
For  some  reproaches  I  have  made  to  you  covertly, 
you  have  apparently  not  understood.  So  I  have 
judged  by  your  replies.  That  is  why  I  commence 
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my  letter  to-day  with  :  There  is  none  so  deaf  as  one 
who  will  not  hear.  To  begin  with,  I  will  protest,  dear 
mistress,  that  it  is  not  for  any  bitterness  left  in  my 
heart  that  I  allege  the  offence  I  have  suffered,  for  I 
know  too  well  the  pains  you  have  been  at  to  content 
me,  but  only  to  show  you  the  just  causes  of  my  sus- 
picion. 

'  You  know  how  I  arrived  hi  your  presence  offended 
at  the  journey  of  my  rival.  The  power  that  your 
eyes  had  over  me  saved  you  half  my  complaints. 
You  satisfied  me  with  words,  not,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
heart ;  but  if  I  had  known  what  I  have  learned  about 
that  journey  since  being  at  Saint  Denis,  I  should  not 
have  seen  you,  and  should  have  broken  with  you 
altogether.  I  would  sooner  burn  my  hand  than  write 
it,  sooner  cut  out  my  tongue  than  ever  say  it  to 
you. 

'  Since  I  did  see  you,  you  know  what  you  have  done 
to  me.  Altogether,  judge  if  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
banish  the  cause,  as  I  might  hope.  What  can  you 
promise  me  but  that  which  you  have  done  ?  What 
oath  can  you  swear  but  that  which  you  have  twice 
broken  ?  Something  must  be  done.  You  are  grieved 
at  my  suspicions,  and  take  no  umbrage  at  the  faith- 
lessness and  perfidy  of  others.  It  is  too  unfair. 

'  You  tell  me  you  will  keep  the  promises  you  lately 
made  me.  As  the  Old  Testament  was  abolished  by 
the  coming  of  Our  Lord,  so  your  promises  have  been 
by  the  letter  you  wrote  me  at  Compiegne.  It  must 
no  more  be  a  case  of  /  will  do,  but  of  /  do.  Make  up 
your  mind  then,  my  mistress,  to  have  but  one  servant. 
It  is  yours  to  change  me,  yours  to  oblige  me.  You 
wrong  me  if  you  think  that  any  one  in  the  world 
could  serve  you  with  as  much  love  as  I.  So  no  one 
could  equal  my  faithfulness.  If  I  have  committed 
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any  indiscretion,  what  folly  will  not  jealousy  commit ! 
Take  it  then  to  yourself.  Never  had  mistress  given 
me  cause,  that  is  why  I  had  known  nothing  so  discreet 
as  myself.  Feuillemorte  has  clearly  shown,  by  fearing 
the  Leaguers,  that  he  was  neither  a  lover  nor  my 
friend. 

'  I  have  such  desire  to  see  you  that  I  would  give 
four  years  of  my  life  to  be  able  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
this  letter,  which  I  end  by  kissing  your  hands  a 
thousand  times.  Heigho !  Do  you  not  deem  me 
worthy  of  your  portrait  ? ' 

Feuillemorte,  that  is  to  say,  Bellegarde,  had  evidently 
stolen  a  march  on  the  king,  visited  Gabrielle  at  St.  Denis 
during  his  absence,  and  received  a  welcome  too  kindly 
for  Henri's  liking.  Little  flashes  of  jealousy  appear  in 
Henri's  letters  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  six  months, 
but  by  June  1593  he  can  write :  '  I  am  too  sure  of  your 
affection,  which  is  indeed  my  due.'  From  that  time 
onward  all  went  well.  The  exquisite  rival  had  retired  or 
been  driven  from  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  both  Paris  and  Rouen  were  still  in  the 
enemy's  hands  and  Henri  was  without  a  capital.  His 
position,  nevertheless,  was  steadily  improving.  The  enemy 
was  divided  against  himself.  Mayenne,  playing  too 
patently  for  his  own  hand,  was  growing  more  and  more 
unpopular.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Political  party  and  the 
more  moderate  Leaguers  were  ready  to  treat  with  Henri. 
On  the  other,  the  more  extreme  Catholics  were  willing  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Philip  n.,  who  wished  to  see  his 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabel,  Queen  of  France,  either  by 
setting  aside  the  Salic  law,  when  she  would  be  the  direct 
heir  of  Henri  n.,  or  by  marriage  with  some  prince  who 
should  be  given  the  crown.  But  since  the  death  of  Parma, 
Spain  had  lost  prestige.  The  meeting  of  the  States-General 
in  January  1593  showed  plainly  whither  opinion  was  tend- 
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ing  most  strongly.  Feria,  Philip's  stiff  ambassador,  met 
with  but  a  cold  reception  ;  Mayenne  was  laughed  at.  It 
was  plain  that  Henri's  heresy  was  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  long  troubles.  Let  him  abjure 
that,  and  he  might  enter  his  capital  an  acknowledged  king. 

The  question  of  Henri's  conversion  had,  of  course,  been 
a  burning  one  ever  since  the  death  of  the  last  Valois.  But 
he  was  not  lightly  to  be  turned  from  the  faith  for  which 
he  had  suffered  so  much.  Then,  as  now,  a  loose  life  was 
quite  compatible  with  the  deepest  piety,  and  Henri  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  reformed  religion.  As  he  indig- 
nantly and  justly  replied  to  those  who  would  have  had  him 
change  at  once  to  the  more  convenient  creed,  such  light 
conversion  could  imply  nothing  but  atheism.  He  was 
prepared  to  consider  the  question  carefully,  and,  as  the 
phrase  went,  to  '  receive  instruction '  within  six  months. 
Four  years  had  now  passed,  and  his  Catholic  adherents 
were  getting  as  impatient  as  the  enemy.  While  the 
moderates  in  Paris  were  growing  better  and  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  king,  in  his  own  camp  discontent  was 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  Even  his  firmest  friends  were 
tiring  of  warfare,  and  of  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with 
their  lord's  insatiable  energy.  For  their  own  good  and  his 
they  were  urgent  for  his  conversion. 

Not  the  least  ardent  advocate  of  the  Catholic  cause  was 
Gabrielle.  Not  that  she  was  conspicuously  devout.  A  book 
of  hours  was  the  only  book  she  possessed,  but  there  is  no 
record  that  it  was  well-thumbed.  The  tradition  of  her 
house  was  not  one  of  piety.  Her  motives  were  worldly, 
if  not  altogether  selfish.  She,  too,  was  tired  of  this  restless 
life,  which  so  often  separated  her  from  her  lover.  The 
frequency  of  Henri's  letters  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1593  show  how  often  he  must  have  been  absent  from 
Gabrielle's  side.  Meetings  must  often  be  snatched  in  the 
intervals  of  sterner  business,  and  Gabrielle,  luxurious  and 
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indolent,  would  often  displease  the  king  by  her  unpunctu- 
ality,  a  fault  which  was  the  most  abhorrent  of  all  to  Henri 
of  Navarre.  Gabrielle  was  doubtless  vexed  by  these  little 
annoyances.  She  longed  for  a  life  of  greater  ease  for  herself 
and  Henri,  a  life  in  which  the  fruits  of  her  victory  might  be 
more  fully  enjoyed.  These  things,  rather  than  any  in- 
tense religious  conviction,  determined  the  part  she  should 
take.  At  first,  indeed,  she  had  naturally  and  without 
thought  favoured  the  faith  to  which  Henri  then  belonged, 
made  friends  among  the  Huguenots,  and  shown  her  dislike 
to  the  Catholic  enemies  of  her  lover.  But  when  she  realized 
how  great  a  stake  she  had  in  Henri's  future  she  became  a 
politician.  For  that  her  stake  was  a  great  one  was  already 
obvious.  It  was  not  without  warrant  that  she  aspired  to 
the  highest  position.  There  were  difficulties.  She  had  a 
husband  ;  but  that  was  a  small  matter.  Henri  had  a  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  already  negotiating  to  dissolve  an 
unsatisfactory  union.  But  Gabrielle  knew  that  until  he 
was  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  a  divorce.  So  she  became  Rome's  chief 
advocate. 

Thus  urged  from  all  sides  and  with  many  reasons,  Henri 
at  last  consented  to  receive  the  instruction  he  had  put  off 
so  long.  '  I  begin  this  morning  to  talk  with  the  bishops,' 
he  wrote  to  his  mistress,  23  July.  '  On  Sunday  I  shall 
take  the  perilous  leap.'  '  Paris  is  well  worth  a  Mass,'  is 
his  traditional  remark,  but  how  far  this  cynical  attitude 
was  his  true  one  is  difficult  to  say.  It  were  sophistry  to 
pretend  that  policy  played  no  part  in  his  conversion,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gave  the  matter  much  serious 
thought,  thrashed  it  out  thoroughly  with  the  bishops  and 
insisted  on  a  modification  of  the  prescribed  formula. 

On  Sunday,  25  July,  he  rode  through  flower-strewn  ways 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Denis.  Cheers  and  cries  of  Vive 
le  roi  filled  the  air,  and  many  bells  made  it  musical.  To 
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Henri  knocking  at  the  church  door  came  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges  and  many  bishops  and  clergy.  '  Who  are  you  ?  ' 
asked  the  archbishop.  '  The  king/  '  What  seek  you  ?  ' 
'  To  be  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Church.'  Then  Henri  renounced  heresy, 
made  his  confession,  received  absolution,  and  heard  High 
Mass.  He  had  become  a  Catholic,  amidst  the  unfeigned 
joy  of  thousands. 

In  some  dark  corner  of  the  old  church  Gabrielle  d'Estrees 
watched  the  ceremony  for  which  she  had  been  so  largely 
responsible.  She  was  not  the  least  joyful  of  those  present. 
The  day  seemed  to  her  the  beginning  of  better  times — for 
France,  for  Henri,  for  herself.  Gabrielle  may  not  have 
had  the  large  patriotism  of  Agnes  Sorel,  or  the  astuteness 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  but,  in  her  narrow  limits,  she  was  a 
politician.  Nor  did  she  play  entirely  for  her  own  hand. 
Ambitious  as  she  was  for  herself  and  the  children  she  was 
to  bear,  her  heart  was  set  on  the  profit  and  glory  of  the 
man  she  had  come  to  love  so  ardently  and  so  exclusively. 
Henceforth  all  her  tact  and  charms  were  employed  in 
conciliating  the  Leaguers,  and  she  played  a  large  part  in 
establishing  the  truce  between  Henri  and  the  haughty 
Guises.  Nor  did  she  ever  countenance  any  tendency  in 
her  lover  to  relapse  from  his  professions.  There  is  a  story 
which  illustrates  this.  One  day  the  king  came  to  the 
apartment  of  Gabrielle,  who  had  been  ill.  There  he  found 
one  playing  on  the  lute  to  amuse  the  invalid.  The  player 
struck  up  the  seventy-eighth  psalm,  which  those  present 
began  to  sing,  among  them  Henri.  Gabrielle  at  once 
stopped  him,  putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  the 
king  was  obediently  silent,  to  the  indignation  of  some  of 
the  new  religion. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Henri's  conversion  was  the 
end  of  all  difficulties.  The  Spanish  faction  was  more 
hostile  than  ever.  It  refused  to  take  the  abjuration  of  a 
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relapsed  heretic  seriously.  Clement  vm.  withheld  absolu- 
tion. Paris  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  An 
armistice  was  arranged  until  the  end  of  the  year,  while 
the  various  parties  haggled  for  terms.  Still,  Henri's  credit 
had  gained  enormously.  All  men  who  were  not  utterly 
eaten  up  with  prejudice  had  long  recognized  that,  far  from 
being  the  monster  fanatics  proclaimed  him,  he  was  fitter 
to  rule  France  than  any  of  his  rivals.  Many  Catholics 
had  only  been  waiting  for  his  renunciation  of  heresy  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  his.  Meaux,  Orleans,  Bourges, 
Lyons  opened  their  gates. 

But  the  great  tangible  advantage  gained  from  the  service 
in  Saint  Denis  was  the  possibility  of  proceeding  with  the 
long  deferred  coronation.  Although  Rheims,  the  ancient 
crowning  place  of  French  kings,  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Leaguers,  there  was  precedent  for  performing  the 
ceremony  elsewhere.  Chartres,  with  its  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, was  well  suited  for  the  solemn  occasion,  and  if  the 
sacred  oil  of  Saint  Remigius  was  not  to  be  had  the  oil  of 
Saint  Martin,  preserved  in  the  convent  of  Marmoustier, 
had  scarcely  less  virtue. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  due  magnificence 
in  the  early  days  of  1594,  and  Henri  at  once  hurried  back 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  From  her  pavilion  on 
Montmartre  Gabrielle  watched  operations.  She  had  not 
very  long  to  wait.  The  city  was  divided  against  itself. 
The  Moderates  were  ready  and  anxious  to  acknowledge 
Henri.  The  Spaniards  were  still  obstinate,  and  Mayenne, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  League,  frightened  for  his 
position,  and  persuaded  with  promises,  inclined  more  and 
more  to  their  side.  His  situation  was  not  an  easy  one, 
and  early  in  March  he  found  a  pretext  to  leave  Paris  in 
the  charge  of  Brissac,  the  hero  of  the  Barricades.  The  new 
governor  was  no  less  self-seeking  than  his  predecessor, 
though  he  schemed  with  more  skill.  Gaining  the  confidence 
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of  the  Spaniards  by  a  show  of  devotion,  he  sold  himself 
and  the  city  to  Henri  of  Navarre.  At  daybreak,  22  March, 
the  time  appointed  by  Brissac,  the  Royalists  rode  into  the 
city.  The  Spanish  faction,  taken  by  surprise,  made  some 
slight  resistance.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  where  the 
general  sympathy  lay.  Henri  was  literally  swept  off  his 
feet  by  the  throng  of  enthusiastic  citizens.  In  the  early 
afternoon  the  representatives  of  Philip  IL,  with  their 
adherents,  rode  out  through  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis. 
•'  Commend  me  to  your  master,  gentlemen,  but  don't  come 
back/  was  Henri's  parting  shot. 

Meanwhile,  the  faithful  Sully  had  arranged  terms  with 
Rouen,  and  the  Royalist  arms  were  meeting  with  almost 
unchecked  success.  Henri  himself  undertook  the  siege 
of  Laon.  Gabrielle  came  to  join  him,  taking  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Coucy.  There,  7  June  1594,  she  gave  birth  to 
her  first  son,  Cesar,  the  future  Duke  of  Vendome.  Laon 
capitulated  before  the  end  of  July,  and  town  after  town 
followed  suit.  The  time  had  come  for  the  king  to  enter 
his  capital  in  state.  Thursday,  15  September,  was  fixed 
for  this  important  ceremony.  On  Tuesday  Henri,  Gabrielle, 
and  the  Duke  of  Longueville  were  in  Paris  to  see  that  the 
preparations  were  in  good  progress,  the  king  and  his 
mistress  driving  back  alone  in  the  royal  coach  to  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye.  The  entry  was  made  by  torchlight, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  must  have  been  an 
impressive  sight :  the  king  riding  among  his  officers  and 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through  the  cheering 
crowd,  whose  imagination  he  had  fired  and  whose  devotion 
he  had  won  by  his  courage  and  chivalry.  And  before 
the  king,  in  an  open  litter,  rode  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  in 
such  a  magnificence  of  jewels  that  the  torches  paled  at 
her  approach.  In  this  prompt  and  striking  manner  did 
Henri  show  his  subjects  the  position  he  intended  his 
mistress  henceforth  to  occupy. 
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The  favourable  turn  of  events  gave  Henri  a  chance  of 
carrying  out  a  project  which,  at  least  since  the  birth  of 
Cesar,  had  been  very  near  his  heart.  It  was  now  two 
years  since  Gabrielle  had  lived  with  her  husband,  and,  as 
far  as  the  free  intercourse  of  the  lovers  was  concerned, 
that  unfortunate  man  had  made  little  difference.  But  he 
was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  legitimation  of  Cesar.  Henri 
had  no  wish  that  his  son  should  be  called  D'Amerval. 

Two  facts  prevented  the  matter  from  being  settled  at 
Noyon,  the  capital  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  marriage 
had  taken  place.  The  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  Gabrielle's  brother,  Francois  Annibal 
d'Es  trees,  was  bishop  designate,  which  would  have  given 
D'Amerval  an  excuse  for  objecting  to  the  proceedings. 
It  was  decided  accordingly  to  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court  of  Amiens. 

Gabrielle  had  made  her  petition  as  early  as  August, 
but  some  months  of  tedious  preliminaries  were  to  follow, 
and  6  October  was  the  day  eventually  chosen  on  which  to 
give  the  case  a  hearing.  Further  delay  was  caused  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant,  whose  whereabouts  was 
a  mystery  until  the  beginning  of  December,  when  he  was 
found  at  Jumelles,  an  estate  of  his  occupied  by  his  mother, 
the  Lady  Adrienne  Cauchon  de  Maupas.  After  another  week, 
during  which  Henri  arrived  at  Amiens,  D'Amerval  made 
his  first  personal  appearance  at  the  court.  This  com- 
placence was  due  to  the  king's  presence,  for,  though  Henri 
was  there  nominally  to  treat  with  the  enemy  for  the  sur- 
render of  Noyon,  no  one  doubted  the  real  meaning  of  his 
visit.  It  was  certainly  a  case  of  intimidation,  though  the 
Lord  of  Liencourt  showed  how  little  he  knew  Henri  when 
he  went  in  fear  of  assassination.  Craven  as  he  was,  he 
was  ready  to  make  the  most  humiliating  admissions,  con- 
tent to  deny  them  only  in  the  privacy  of  his  will,  by  which  he 
pathetically  left  his  wife's  belongings  to  the  children  of  his 
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first  marriage.  The  trial,  of  course,  was  a  farce.  The  judge 
also  felt  the  weight  of  Henri's  presence,  and,  24  December, 
declared  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of  Nicolas  d'Amerval, 
Lord  of  Liencourt,  and  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  on  account 
of  Gabrielle's  consanguinity  with  Liencourt's  first  wife. 
The  dispossessed  husband  announced  his  intention  of 
appealing,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  solaced  himself 
with  a  third  marriage.  The  suit  had  its  ultimate  echo 
nearly  sixty  years  later,  when  the  Duchess  of  Elbceuf, 
the  daughter  of  Henri  and  Gabrielle,  unsuccessfully  claimed 
her  brother  Cesar  of  Vendome's  maternal  inheritance,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  born  before  the  divorce,  and 
that  the  decree  of  1594  was  not  retrospective. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  the  result  of  the  case,  Henri  left 
Amiens  in  company  with  Gabrielle,  who  had  been  lodging 
at  the  chateau  of  Picquigny  hard  by.  Back  in  Paris,  he 
had  a  sharp  reminder  of  how  hazardous  his  tenure  of  the 
throne  still  was.  Still  booted  and  cloaked  from  his  journey, 
he  was  in  his  mistress's  chamber  at  the  Hotel  du  Bouchage. 
Round  him  stood  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Earls  of  Soissons 
and  Saint  Paul,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  other  gentlemen. 
Two  lords  drew  near  to  pay  their  respects.  As  Henri 
stooped  to  raise  them  from  their  knees,  a  slightly-built 
youth,  who  had  slipped  unseen  through  the  crowd,  struck 
at  him  with  a  knife,  but,  unskilled  at  his  work,  inflicted 
only  a  slight  wound  on  the  king's  upper  lip.  The  would- 
be  assassin,  a  draper's  son  and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
at  once  seized,  and,  ten  days  later,  paid  the  due  penalty. 

Gabrielle,  free  of  her  husband,  now  took  the  place  so 
clearly  indicated  as  hers  in  the  pageant  of  September. 
Her  position,  though  hardly  official,  was  universally  recog- 
nized. Her  son  was  declared  legitimate  without  a  protest. 
Ambassadors  were  presented  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  magnificent  Hotel  du  Bouchage,  re-christened  Hotel 
d'Estre"es,  became  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world. 
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Its  mistress  was  courted  for  her  favour,  and,  for  one  in  her 
position,  her  popularity  was  immense,  even  among  those 
already  too  high  to  need  her  good  offices.  She  had  the 
knack  of  making  friends. 

Henri  had  diplomatic  uses  for  her.  He  still  had  the 
Guises  to  pacify,  and  Gabrielle  had  long  been  on  good  terms 
with  the  ladies  of  the  house.  Their  first  meeting  had  been 
in  April  1593.  The  Duchess  of  Guise  and  her  daughter, 
Louise  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  Princess  of  Conti,  famous 
beauties  both,  had  obtained  the  king's  passport  to  leave 
Paris  and  return  to  their  chateaux.  As  politeness  de- 
manded, they  went  first  to  Mantes,  where  the  court  then 
was,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Henri  and  his  sister  Catherine. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  presented  to  Gabrielle,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  much  and  were  anxious  to  make 
the  acquaintance.  The  interview  was  touched  with 
comedy,  for  no  other  than  Bellegarde  was  the  princesses' 
conductor.  The  young  equerry  was  too  recently  Gabrielle's 
lover  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  ;  and  the  young  favourite, 
who  had  by  no  means  forgotten  Feuillemorte,  did  not 
entirely  hide  her  emotion.  To  cover  his  confusion,  and 
reassure  Henri,  Bellegarde  paid  extravagant  attention  to 
both  the  other  ladies,  who  were  no  little  amused. 

This  contretemps  made  no  difference  to  the  favourable 
impression  received  on  both  sides,  and  when  Henri  entered 
Paris,  the  princesses  hastened  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Gabrielle.  Even  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  who 
was  the  most  extreme  adherent  to  the  views  of  her  family 
and  was  suspected  of  having  been  the  direct  instigator  of 
the  murder  of  Henri  in.,  even  she  succumbed  to  the  favour- 
ite's charm,  and  for  the  few  years  she  had  still  to  live 
was  her  very  good  friend.  The  Guise  ladies  were  naturally 
anxious  to  get  as  favourable  terms  as  possible  for  them- 
selves and  their  party.  They  appealed  to  Gabrielle  to 
help  them. 
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Henri  himself  was  as  ready  as  any  one  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  It  was  never  his  way  to  wreak  vengeance  or 
follow  a  feud.  So  long  as  Mayenne  were  reasonable,  he 
might  end  his  days  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

First  of  all,  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  but 
lately  been  considered  one  of  Henri's  most  dangerous 
enemies,  was  won  over.  Mayenne  took  longer.  With  his 
well-known  obstinacy,  he  professed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  the  proffered  terms,  which  were  of  a  generosity  he 
scarcely  deserved.  So  Henri  put  the  matter  into  Gabrielle's 
hands.  How  she  wrought  will  never  be  known,  but  by 
the  end  of  January  1596  the  duke  was  appeased.  He 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  a  general  amnesty,  payment 
of  debts,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  government 
of  the  Isle  of  France  for  his  son,  the  towns  of  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  Dreux,  and  Soissons  for  six  years  as  surety,  besides 
various  minor  concessions.  The  price  was  heavy  enough, 
but  the  king  could  not  afford  his  enmity. 

When  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  Mayenne  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  king.  This  was 
granted,  and  as  Gabrielle  had  done  so  much  to  bring  it 
about,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
at  her  chateau  of  Monceaux,  and  that  she  should  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  the  duke  to  his  newly  acknowledged 
master. 

The  occasion  was  made  one  of  great  festivity.  Gabrielle 
arrived  at  Monceaux  the  evening  before  her  distinguished 
visitors.  With  her  came  her  sister  Diane,  the  same  who 
was  present  at  her  historic  first  meeting  with  her  royal 
lover.  In  their  train  came  a  throng  of  cooks,  musicians, 
and  comedians.  Everything  was  ready  when,  the  follow- 
ing midday,  Mayenne  arrived.  He  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  lady  of  Monceaux,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  the  king's  chamber.  There  his  reception,  if 
less  ceremonious,  was  no  less  hearty.  In  his  characteristic 
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way,  Henri  cut  short  the  duke's  elaborate  reverence  with, 
'  Is  that  you,  cousin  ?  Or  is  it  a  dream  I  see  ?  '  which 
may  have  been  a  jibe  at  Mayenne's  great  girth.  Then 
lifting  him  from  his  knees  he  led  him  into  a  private  closet, 
where  he  kept  him  for  some  time  in  conversation.  After- 
wards the  two  men  walked  in  the  beautiful  gardens  which 
had  been  made  at  Monceaux  for  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Henri  again  waxed  characteristic.  As  he  talked  his  steps 
grew  faster  and  faster,  until  the  stout  duke,  panting,  cried 
a  halt.  '  Shake  hands,  cousin/  laughed  the  king,  *  this 
is  all  the  ill  you  need  ever  fear  from  me.' 

Two  cannons  announced  that  the  banquet  was  ready. 
The  king  was  served  at  a  table  apart,  Gabrielle  by  his  side. 
At  another  table,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  king's,  sat 
Mayenne  with  his  gentlemen,  well  content  to  quaff  his 
favourite  wine  of  Arbois  which  his  thoughtful  hostess  had 
provided  for  him.  The  gay  Diane  was  his  companion. 
Everything  was  as  it  should  be.  Although  the  month  was 
January,  the  day  was  bright  and  warm.  The  beautiful 
park  was  peopled  with  gods  and  goddesses,  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  who  enlivened  the  proceedings  with  songs 
in  praise  of  the  two  noble  guests.  The  banquet  con- 
cluded, the  king  lifted  his  glass  and  gave  a  toast :  '  To  the 
lasting  friendship  of  me,  the  king,  and  my  cousin  of  Maine  ! 
To  the  eternal  peace  of  my  realm  !  To  its  glory  and 
happiness  !  '  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  comedy  com- 
posed by  Sigonge,  a  fashionable  poet  and  an  equerry  to 
the  king,  and  the  day's  festivities  were  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  display  of  fireworks. 

Gabrielle  and  her  sister  next  went  to  Paris  for  Diane's 
marriage  with  the  Marshal  de  Balagny,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  much  magnificence  at  the  Hotel  d'Estr6es. 
Balagny  had  lately  been  made  governor  of  Cambrai  at 
Gabrielle's  instance.  The  most  distinguished  guest  at 
this  wedding  was  Henri's  sister,  Catherine,  one  of  Gabrielle's 
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firmest  friends.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
favourite's  good  qualities  is  her  friendship  with  the  best 
women  of  the  day.  She  was  popular  alike  with  the  proud 
ladies  of  the  League  and  with  those  devoted  to  the  Hugue- 
not cause,  such  as  Louise  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  great 
admiral,  and  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Louise  of 
Lorraine,  the  queen-dowager,  was  another  who  did  not 
reject  her  friendship.  As  for  Catherine  of  Navarre,  she 
was  even  ready  to  call  her  sister. 

After  Diane's  marriage  the  princess  and  the  favourite 
repaired  to  the  chateau  of  Follembray,  in  order  to  be  near 
the  king  who  was  besieging  La  Fere.  There  they  remained 
until  the  town  capitulated  in  May.  The  governorship 
was  at  once  given  to  Annibal  d'Estrees,  Marquess  of 
Cceuvres :  further  fruit  of  his  sister's  influence. 

It  was  ever  Henri's  habit  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure.  The  affairs  of  France  were  chaotic  and  financi- 
ally deplorable  after  the  long  years  of  war.  The  king 
decided  to  confer  with  the  *  Notables.'  He  fixed  on  Rouen 
as  the  place  of  convocation  with  a  view  to  impressing  the 
burghers^  who  had  so  stubbornly  resisted  hiro,  with  his 
power  and  magnificence.  For  four  months  the  Norman 
town  was  the  scene  of  grave  debate,  but  not  less  of  the  most 
magnificent  pageantry. 

And  most  splendid  of  all  the  great  people  gathered  there 
was  Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  On  her  arrival  she  had,  by  the 
king's  orders,  been  received  by  Claude  Groulart,  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy.  Nobles,  ambassadors, 
high  ecclesiastics,  and  magistrates  flocked  to  do  her  homage, 
equally  with  Henri  and  Madame.  Every  one  was  at  Rouen, 
and  festivity  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Gabrielle  was  the 
centre  of  it  all,  and  was  herself  responsible  for  one  of  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies. 

On  ii  November  1596,  at  the  convent  of  Saint  Ouen,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Henri  at  once  acknowledged 
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the  child  for  his,  and  fixed  17  November,  the  anniversary 
of  his  own  birth  and  of  the  battle  of  Ivry,  for  its  christen- 
ing, which  was  a  most  splendid  matter.  It  might  have 
been  the  baptism  of  a  daughter  of  France.  The  church 
was  adorned  with  four  canopies,  one  at  the  entrance,  one 
at  the  font,  one  at  the  spot  where  the  infant  was  unrobed, 
and  one  at  the  altar.  The  king  lent  his  pages,  his  guard 
and  his  Swiss,  his  trumpeters  and  fiddlers.  The  Prince 
of  Conti  carried  the  child,  while  the  greatest  dukes  in  the 
land  had  their  duties.  Madame  de  Guise,  on  behalf  of 
the  king's  sister,  whom  her  religion  kept  from  the  church, 
Madame  de  Nevers  and  Montmorency,  Constable  of 
France,  stood  sponsors.  The  Cardinal  de  Gondi  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  child  was  named  Catherine 
Henriette. 

The  court  stayed  at  Rouen  during  the  entire  winter. 
Henri  even  thought  of  building  a  residence  there.  His 
sojourn  was  one  of  continuous  brilliance,  but  much 
business  was  also  done.  Gabrielle  was  equally  interested 
in  the  more  serious  side  of  the  proceedings :  witness  the 
oft-quoted  remonstrance  after  the  famous  speech  in  which 
her  lover  had  expressed  a  desire  to  put  himself  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Notables.  Gabrielle  did  not  approve 
of  such  humility.  '  Venire  St.  Gris,  but  I  meant  with  my 
sword  at  my  side/  retorted  Henri.  By  the  populace  of 
Rouen  the  mattresse  en  litre  was  not  so  cordially  regarded 
as  by  those  in  higher  places.  They  resented  public  re- 
cognition of  one  in  her  position.  Moreover,  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  refused  her  bread  and  wine.  Snubs  of 
this  sort,  however,  were  rarely  Gabrielle's  portion. 

The  return  to  Paris  did  not  put  an  end  to  festivity.  It 
was  carnival  time,  and  the  king  was  at  his  gayest.  He 
took  his  mistress  to  the  Ash  Wednesday  fair,  haggled  over 
a  ring  with  a  Portuguese  merchant,  did  not  buy  it,  but 
found  for  little  Cesar  a  comfit  box  on  which  was  engraved 
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signs  of  the  Zodiac.    On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  the  pair 

it  visiting,  accompanied  by  a  motley  rout,  who  it  was 

royal  whim  should  masquerade  as  wizards  and  witches. 

3y  paid  unexpected  calls  on  various  persons,  including 

great   merchant,  Zamet,  to  whom  a  discredited  tale 

ites  that  Gabrielle  had  belonged  in  her  girlhood,  and 

om  we  shall  meet  again  later.     Everywhere  the  party 

s  received  with  enthusiasm.     They  waxed  gayer  and 

/er.     Gabrielle  unmasked  the  king  and  embraced  him 

:ore  all  the  world.     They  were  not  abed  before  eight 

the  morning.     The  christening  of  the  constable's  son, 

whom  it  was  intended  to  marry  the  little  Catherine 

mriette,  was  another  excuse  for  gala.     Henri  iv.  was 

dfather,  and  Gabrielle  was  there  in  a  magnificent  robe 

of  green.     Proceedings   were   diversified  by   a  merry 

ipute  between  king  and  mistress  as  to  whether  there 

ould  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  diamonds  in  the  lady's 

ir. 

On  the  eve  of  mid-Lent,  Madame  Catherine  gave  a  ball 

the    Tuileries.     It    was    a    sumptuous    occasion.     The 

>wer  of  the  land  was  there.     *  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage 

;!!,'  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and  the  dancing, 

.me  news  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  Amiens.     '  Enough 

the  King  of  France/  cried  Henri ;  '  it  is  time  to  be  King 

Navarre    again !  '     Kissing    his    weeping    mistress    he 

irried  away  to  prepare  to  take  the  field.     With  char- 

:teristic  promptitude  he  was  ready  to  start  that  very 

a,y,  leaving  the  constable  in  charge  of  the  kingdom. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Henri  had  had  to  chide 

le  woman  he  adored  for  her  dilatory  ways.     Gabrielle 

ad   changed   since   then.     Drying   her   tears,    she   acted 

ith  energy  and  decision.     Money,  she  knew,  was  needed. 

he  royal  treasury  was,   as  usual,   empty.     She  realized 

very  penny  she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  and  in  a  few  hours 

fas   able   to  send  the  king   fifty   thousand  livres.     Her 
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carriage  left  Paris  with  the  first  troops,  an  hour  before 
Henri  himself. 

Throughout  the  long  siege  she  never  left  her  lover's  side. 
He  must  have  been  glad  of  her  presence,  for  these  were  not 
good  days.  Despite  the  activity  of  Rosny,  his  rising 
minister,  better  known  to  history  as  the  great  Duke  of 
Sully,  despite  the  skill  of  General  Biron,  Henri  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  offer  successful  opposition  to  Spain,  who, 
although  her  old  might  was  shattered,  was  still  a  great 
power.  His  treasury,  as  we  have  said,  was  bare.  Little 
enthusiasm  was  shown  for  his  cause.  His  own  nobles 
were  lukewarm,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
he  got  niggardly  assistance  from  his  ally,  Elizabeth  of 
England.  On  the  top  of  these  anxieties,  Henri  fell  ill. 
But  Gabrielle  was  with  him  and  nursed  him  devotedly. 

In  April  they  returned  to  Paris,  rather  to  beg  supplies 
from  Parliament  than  for  the  sake  of  the  king's  health. 
Sickness,  however,  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  capital 
throughout  April  and  May.  On  his  return  to  the  front 
he  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  it  was  not 
until  September  that  Amiens  opened  her  gates. 

Gabrielle  never  had  a  better  chance  of  proving  her 
devotion  than  during  these  weary  months.  She  rose  to 
the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  her 
to  stay  in  the  luxurious  palace  in  Paris,  to  wait  for  her 
lover  to  lay  the  trophies  of  victory  at  her  feet.  But  she 
chose  to  brave  the  rough  camp  life,  that  she  might  care 
for  him  in  his  sickness  and  encourage  him  to  conquest. 

The  joy  of  being  with  him  was  probably  all  she  asked, 
but  she  did  not  go  without  a  more  material  reward.  The 
letters  creating  her  Duchess  of  Beaufort  are  dated  at  the 
camp  before  Amiens,  July  1597.  This  was  not  the  first 
title  that  had  been  bestowed  on  her.  There  is  an  old  docu- 
ment dated  12  November  1594,  in  which  she  describes 
herself  dame  et  comtesse  de  Coucy ;  but  Coucy  was  in  the 
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appanage  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoul£me,  and  such  titles 
could  only  have  been  borne  by  that  princess.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Gabrielle's 
assumption  of  them,  which  only  occurs  in  this  place.  In 
September  1596  she  had  been  made  a  lawful  peeress  as 
Marchioness  of  Monceaux,  taking  her  title  from  an  estate 
which  she  had  purchased  from  the  creditors  of  Catherine 
de  Medici.  It  was  there,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  she 
had  given  her  splendid  entertainment  to  Mayenne  on  his 
reconciliation  with  Henri.  Not  long  afterwards  she  pre- 
sented it  to  Louise,  the  queen-dowager,  widow  of  Henri  in. 
Both  duchy  and  marquisate  were  to  descend  to  Cesar  of 
Vendome,  who  would  thus  take  a  high  place  among  the 
lords  of  France. 

The  new  duchess  was  soon  to  give  another  proof  of  her 
diplomatic  uses.  Although  Henri,  ever  since  his  accession, 
had  been  exerting  the  utmost  energy  in  the  subjection  and 
pacification  of  his  realm,  there  was  still  one  important 
corner  of  it  over  which  he  was  not  undisputed  sovereign. 
This  was  Brittany,  where  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  last  and 
most  obstinate  of  the  Leaguers,  still  held  out  against  him, 
exercising  almost  royal  authority.  The  Bretons,  however, 
did  not  love  him,  and  when  they  saw  how  wisely  and  well 
the  rest  of  France  was  being  ruled,  they  invited  Henri  to 
come  and  expel  the  duke  and  his  Spaniards.  As  earnest 
of  their  sincerity  they  themselves  drove  the  ducal  garrison 
out  of  Dinan.  Accordingly,  early  in  1598,  the  indefatigable 
monarch  led  his  troops  to  Brittany.  Everywhere  he  was 
received  with  acclaim.  Mercceur  saw  that  the  game  was 
up  ;  it  was  a  case  of  flight  or  surrender.  Henri  offered 
him  a  more  dignified  alternative,  alliance  with  himself 
by  the  marriage  of  his  little  daughter  Franchise,  the 
heiress  of  his  enormous  wealth,  with  Gabrielle's  son,  Cesar 
Monsieur.  Mercoeur  did  not  at  first  accept  the  offer.  He 
showed  a  disposition  to  haggle.  The  proceedings  grew 
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prolonged,  and  the  prospective  bridegroom's  parents 
impatient.  At  last  Gabrielle,  who  was  at  Angers,  heard 
that  the  Duchess  of  Mercoeur  was  on  her  way  to  that 
city.  In  a  high-handed  manner,  which  was  certainly 
not  characteristic  of  her,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
in  the  astonished  lady's  face,  and  kept  her  outside  until 
the  king's  arrival.  This  measure  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  duke  and  duchess  at  once  accepted  the  royal  offer. 
In  return,  they  and  their  friends  were  confirmed  in  all 
their  old  dignities.  The  restoration  of  peace  was  cele- 
brated with  fireworks  in  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

On  3  April  Henri  created  his  little  boy  Duke  of  Vendome, 
and  two  days  later  the  marriage  contract  was  signed,  to 
take  effect  when  the  parties  should  be  of  age.  The  be- 
trothal took  place  immediately  afterwards  at  the  castle 
of  Angers,  where  Henri  and  his  mistress  were  staying. 
The  occasion  was,  as  usual,  the  excuse  for  a  magnificent 
display,  all  the  nobles  of  the  French  court  and  of  Brittany 
being  present. 

From  Angers  to  Nantes  ;  and  there  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort  gave  birth  to  a  third  child  and  second  son,  whom 
Henri's  taste  for  names  of  splendid  association  caused  to 
be  christened  Alexander.  The  court  tarried  at  Nantes 
awhile,  for  the  mother  to  regain  her  strength.  The  little 
Duke  of  Vendome  was  made  governor  of  the  town,  whence, 
at  this  time,  was  issued  the  famous  Edict,  an  act  of  religious 
tolerance  for  which  Gabrielle  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of 
credit.  Soon  afterwards  occurred  another  important  politi- 
cal event.  On  2  May  was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Vervins, 
by  which  peace  was  at  last  formally  restored  in  Henri's 
dominions. 

Created  a  duchess,  consulted  in  the  highest  affairs  of 
state,  her  children  acknowledged  and  ennobled  and  nobly 
betrothed,  Gabrielle's  position  was  no  dishonourable  one. 
Her  charm  of  manner  had  won  her  friends  among  the 
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greatest  in  the  land,  men  and  women,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant alike.  She  lived  like  a  princess.  When  in  Paris 
she  occupied  the  Maison  des  Trois-pas-de-Degre,  whence 
she  had  moved  from  the  Hotel  d'Estrees  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Louvre.  Her  table  was  famous. 

None  the  less  was  she  the  king's  mistress,  with  no 
sanctioned  place  in  the  royal  house.  At  best  her  position 
was  an  anomalous  one,  and  she  had  Corisande's  fate  to 
remember.  She  was  no  schemer,  possessed  of  none  of  that 
rapacity  which  will  ride  a  Juggernaut  car  to  the  goal  of 
its  desire.  But  it  is  no  blame  to  her  if  she  dreamed  of 
being  a  queen  and  the  mother  of  kings.  Nor  was  the  dream 
utterly  futile  ;  for  she  knew  that  Henri  was  as  eager  as  she 
for  their  wedding.  Years  had  only  increased  his  passion. 

Freed  from  the  anxieties  of  war,  the  question  of  divorce 
began  to  occupy  the  king's  mind.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  he  had  thought  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
wife  with  whom  he  had  so  long  ceased  to  live,  the  scandalous 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  beloved  of  the  romancers.  Policy, 
indeed,  demanded  that  he  should  be  free  to  marry  afresh, 
and  beget  a  son  to  succeed  him.  For,  as  matters  stood, 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
a  weakly  child,  whose  legitimacy  was  not  above  suspicion. 
As  early  as  1591  there  had  been  negotiations.  Marguerite 
herself  was  ready  enough  to  be  divorced.  Tired  of  pro- 
vincial amours,  she  was  willing  to  forgo  the  mere  name  of 
Queen  of  France  on  Henri's  generous  terms  ;  for  he  had 
offered  to  pay  her  vast  debts,  and  let  her  return  to  Paris 
with  the  title  and  precedence  of  Queen  of  Navarre.  While 
Henri  remained  a  Huguenot,  however,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  the  Papal  sentence  which  alone  could  put  the 
validity  of  any  subsequent  marriage  beyond  dispute ; 
and  by  the  time  of  his  conversion  his  interest  in  the  matter 
had  evaporated.  His  love  for  Gabrielle  was  strong  enough 
to  make  him  cold  to  the  idea  of  any  other  union,  but  it 
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had  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  which  would  render  him 
ready  to  brave  the  wrath  of  his  people  by  making  her  his 
lawful  wife.  So,  in  spite  of  Marguerite's  repeated  appeals, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Now,  however,  in  the  year  of  grace  1598,  the  question 
came  up  again  with  a  new  significance.  Sully  reports  a 
conversation  he  had  with  his  master  at  this  time.  If  you 
want  a  true  picture  of  Gabrielle  d'Es trees,  you  had  better 
not  go  to  the  Economies  Roy  ales  for  it.  The  great  minister 
was  one  of  the  favourite's  few  enemies.  He  was  jealous 
of  her,  thought  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  king  but 
for  her ;  and  those  of  whom  he  was  jealous  Sully  did  not 
spare.  He  delighted  to  figure  her  a  maleficent  influence 
whom  he  was  the  hero  to  thwart.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
forge  letters  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  picture.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  such  scene  as  the  following 
actually  occurred.  The  topic  was  the  desirability  of 
legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  the  question  of  finding 
a  suitable  mother  for  them. 

One  by  one  the  princesses  of  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  were  named  and  rejected.  Each  of  them  seemed  to 
fall  short  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  conditions  which  Henri 
deemed  indispensable  to  an  ideal  wife  :  she  must  be  beauti- 
ful, of  a  pleasant  temper,  and  likely  to  bear  sons.  Above  all, 
the  king  feared  a  peevish  woman.  It  would  have  needed  a 
greater  fool  than  Sully  not  to  see  of  whom  he  was  thinking. 
Was  not  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  both  fair  and  sweet 
tempered  ?  And  was  she  not  already  the  mother  of  two 
bonny  boys  ?  But  the  minister  obstinately  refused  to 
understand.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  he  thought, 
to  be  sure  beforehand  that  any  princess  would  satisfy  all 
three  of  the  imposed  conditions,  especially  the  last.  '  You 
are  mighty  cunning !  '  the  king  cried  in  exasperation. 
'  You  know  well  enough  whom  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  you 
play  the  blockhead  simply  to  make  me  name  her,  and  I 
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will  do  it,  for  you  cannot  help  admitting  that  all  three 
conditions  are  found  in  my  mistress.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  I  think  of  marrying  her.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  you  would  think  of  it  if,  failing  any  one  else,  I  should 
one  day  take  it  into  my  head  to  do  so/  Still  Sully  refused 
to  commit  himself.  The  king  implored  him  to  speak  freely, 
and  not  to  fear  his  anger.  Thereupon,  with  the  frankness 
with  which,  if  we  may  believe  him,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  his  master,  the  minister  pointed  out  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  match  :  the  unpopularity  of  it,  and  the  hope- 
less complications  to  which  it  would  inevitably  lead.  What 
would  be  the  respective  claims  of  the  children  ?  Of  Cesar, 
born  of  a  double  adultery,  of  Alexander,  born  of  a  single 
adultery,  of  the  sons  who  should  be  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock ? 

Sully 's  objections  were  pertinent  enough.  Had  Henri 
achieved  his  desire  and  married  his  mistress  it  would  have 
been  a  bad  thing  for  the  peace  of  France.  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees  enjoyed  a  popularity  such  as  has  been  accorded 
to  few  in  her  position ;  but  the  proud  princes,  who  were 
willing  enough  to  own  her  friendship,  would  have  taken 
little  pleasure  in  calling  her  queen.  And  then  there  was 
the  question  of  the  succession.  Henri,  whose  patent 
fondness  for  his  sons  might  have  dispelled  the  current 
rumour  (or  was  it  only  a  fiction  of  Sully 's  ?)  that  the 
eldest  of  them  was  not  his  own,  would  doubtless  have  liked 
the  Duke  of  Vendome  to  sit  on  the  throne  after  him. 
Both  Cesar  and  Alexander  were  boys  after  their  father's 
heart,  sturdy  and  strong,  striking  contrasts  to  the  little 
dauphin,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  a  physical  and  moral  de- 
generate, for  whom  the  king  had  little  love.  But  the 
legitimation  of  Gabrielle's  children,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived without  a  murmur,  was  one  thing.  To  regard 
them  as  princes  of  the  blood  and  prospective  kings  was 
quite  another.  If  the  fates  had  listened  to  Henri's  prayers, 
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it  is  not  unlikely  that  France  would  once  more  have  been 
plunged  into  civil  war.  But  they  decreed  otherwise. 

Except  to  Sully,  whom  he  swore  to  secrecy,  the  king  at 
first  let  drop  no  hint  of  his  intention,  though  when  they 
knew  that  he  was  again  interested  in  his  divorce,  many 
must  have  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  it  meant.  Queen 
Marguerite,  at  any  rate,  had  no  doubts.  According  to 
Sully  she  was  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  being  succeeded 
by  Gabrielle,  of  whom  (in  the  letters  forged  by  the  minister) 
she  invariably  spoke  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner, 
and  utterly  refused  to  consent  to  the  divorce  on  such 
terms.  The  true  story,  however,  is  very  different.  There 
had  never  been  a  time  when  Marguerite  would  not  have 
accepted  the  king's  conditions.  In  January  1593  she  had 
readily  given  the  required  procuration,  and  when  Henri's 
interest  in  the  matter  began  to  wane  she  was  bitterly 
disappointed. 

She  was  far  too  diplomatic  to  show  herself  hostile  to  the 
woman  who  was  best  able  to  help  her.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  she  should  have  loved  the  favourite,  whom 
probably  she  never  met,  but  it  was  at  least  politic  to  be 
amiable  to  her.  In  February  1597  she  wrote  Gabrielle 
a  most  affectionate  letter,  begging  her  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  the  king  on  her  behalf,  and  protesting  that  her 
desires  were  one  with  Henri's  and  Gabrielle's.  '  I  speak 
of  you  together/  she  goes  on,  '  knowing  you  to  be  so  united 
that  in  conforming  with  the  wishes  of  the  one  I  shall  con- 
form with  those  of  the  other.  ...  I  speak  freely  to  you 
as  to  one  whom  I  wish  to  call  my  sister,  and  after  the 
king,  most  honour  and  esteem.  ...  I  put  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  assurance  you  have  given  me  of  your  love 
that  I  want  no  other  advocate  with  the  king  in  that  which 
I  have  to  ask  him.  I  dare  not  write  such  long  importun- 
ities as,  on  paper,  would  weary  him,  but  coming  from  your 
fair  lips,  I  know  that  they  cannot  but  be  well  received.' 
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Moreover,  of  her  own  free  will  Marguerite  made  her  husband's 
mistress  a  present  of  the  duchy  of  Etampes.  This,  as  it 
happens,  was  not  a  very  magnificent  gift,  but  at  any  rate 
it  shows  that  the  queen  regarded  Gabrielle  neither  with 
malice  nor  contempt. 

As  for  the  favourite,  her  heart  was  set  on  marriage, 
and  not  unreasonably.  She  had  played  her  difficult  part 
for  eight  years  with  signal  success.  Although  she  was  no 
great  politician,  her  influence  may  be  traced  in  more  than 
one  of  Henri's  most  politic  actions.  The  fact  that  by 
working  for  the  peace  of  the  realm  she  increased  her  own 
popularity  and  so  paved  the  way  for  her  acceptance  as 
queen  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  she  did  contri- 
bute to  the  peace  of  the  later  years  of  Henri's  reign.  She 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  friends  both  with  the  great  ladies 
of  the  League  and  with  the  Protestant  princesses.  She 
had  urged  Henri's  submission  to  Rome,  and  would  a1  low 
no  relapses  on  his  part.  But  the  Protestants  were  so 
grateful  for  the  way  she  kept  her  lover  from  neglecting 
them  that  they  voted  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  livres  to 
the  amie  du  roy  qui  estait  de  la  religion  en  son  dme. 
D'Aubigne,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  austere  adherents 
of  the  reformed  faith,  has  left  a  portrait  of  Gabrielle  which 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unconvincing  aspersions 
of  Sully.  He  knew  the  lady  well,  had  had  her  children  on 
his  knee,  and  all  we  know  of  him  invites  us  to  trust  his 
veracity  and  judgment.  '  Although  her  relations  showed 
no  such  moderation,'  he  writes,  '  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
made  a  modest  use  of  the  power  that  was  hers.  This 
occasion  invites  us  to  speak  of  this  amour  with  all  respect 
and  kindness.  There  have  been  few  of  our  king's  loves 
that  have  not  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  great,  either  by 
causing  them  to  lose  that  which  they  desired,  or  by  driving 
out  of  favour  those  that  did  not  love  them,  or  by  espousing 
the  interest  of  their  kinsmen,  their  debts,  and  their  quarrels. 
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It  is  wonderful  how  this  woman,  whose  beauty  had  in 
it  nothing  of  the  wanton,  contrived  to  live  for  so  many 
years  as  queen  rather  than  as  concubine,  and  to  make  so 
few  enemies.  Her  only  enemies  were  the  necessities  of 
the  state/ 

Her  personality,  then,  was  all  in  Gabrielle's  favour, 
and  many,  doubtless,  were  lured  by  it  to  put  the  patent 
objections  to  the  marriage  into  the  back  of  their  mind. 
The  most  level-headed  opposition  was  likely  to  come  from 
the  Politicals,  the  men  of  the  parliaments.  These  she  made 
it  her  business  to  win  ;  to  which  end  she  invited  Groulart, 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  day — the  same  who  welcomed 
her  on  her  stately  visit  to  Rouen — to  her  chateau  of 
Monceaux,  where  Henri  paid  him  the  compliment  of  taking 
him  into  his  confidence.  Meanwhile,  in  a  manner  quite 
contrary  to  her  usual,  she  worked  to  get  her  friends  into 
positions  of  authority.  Her  son  Cesar  was  governor  of 
Brittany.  The  whole  of  Picardy  was  in  the  hands  of 
herself  and  her  kin.  She  had  the  filling  of  all  vacant  offices. 
The  king  had  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of  getting 
himself  divorced  with  tremendous  energy.  Early  in  1599 
Marguerite's  second  notarial  procuration — the  first  had 
long  fallen  out  of  date — had  arrived  at  the  Louvre.  Henri's 
ambassador,  Brulart  de  Sillery,  was  already  on  the  way  to 
Rome.  He  carried  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  written  by  the 
king's  own  hand  : — 

'  MOST  HOLY  FATHER  '  (it  runs), — '  This  letter  is  not 
only  written  in  my  own  hand,  but  proceeds  straight 
from  my  heart.  I  would  bring  to  your  notice  a  special 
fact  that  will  also  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Sieur  de 
Sillery,  which  is  of  greater  import  to  my  person  and 
my  country  than  anything  that  has  occurred  since  it 
pleased  your  Holiness  to  receive  me  into  your  good 
grace,  and  grant  me  your  holy  blessing ;  I  beseech 
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your  Holiness  with  the  greatest  possible  earnestness 
to  grant  me  the  mercy  I  would  ask  of  you.  I  would 
esteem  it  no  less  than  if  you  were  to  grant  me  my 
life  anew,  so  great  is  my  desire  to  gain  consolation  at 
your  hands.  I  promise  Your  Holiness  to  use  such 
consolation  so  that  God  may  thereby  be  glorified  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  His  most  holy  Church,  and  that 
your  Holiness  may  win  from  me  and  mine  such  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  that  I  shall  for  ever  bless  those  whom 
you  love  as  tenderly  as  I  bless  those  who  touch  me 
more  nearly.  .'../* 

This  letter  shows  how  keen  the  king  was  to  gain  his  end. 
Sillery  had  instructions,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  cardinals,  D'Ossat  and  De 
Joyeuse.  Nothing  that  could  turn  the  scale  in  the  lover's 
favour  was  left  undone.  The  marquisate  of  Saluces,  which 
was  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  been  given  to 
Gabrielle  by  the  king.  Gabrielle  was  ready  to  purchase 
the  duke's  support  by  foregoing  her  claim,  a  course  which 
was  also  calculated  to  prejudice  Spain  in  her  favour.  She 
also  bought  Sillery,  by  promising  the  high  office  of  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  should  he  succeed  in  his  errand.  She  must 
have  been  worked  up  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  anxiety. 
Bribery  was  as  little  characteristic  of  her  as  the  injustice 
which  made  her  forgetful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
keeper  then  in  office,  Chiverny,  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  Henri's.  And  all  these  precautions  were  to  prove  vain. 
Days  rolled  on.  Sillery's  return  became  due  and  overdue. 
Rome  played  a  waiting  game  ;  and  won  it. 

For  the  Pope  had  no  intention  to  help  set  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees  on  the  throne.  He  was  willing  to  divorce  Henri, 
but,  before  he  did  it,  the  king  must  give  up  all  idea  of  so 
unsuitable  a  match.  He  himself  had  views  as  to  Henri's 
second  marriage,  views  shared  by  two  other  great  Italian 

1  Desclozeaux,  Gabrielle  cFEstr&s  (Royal  Library),  p.  288. 
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powers.  It  was  a  regular  conspiracy.  For  a  long  time 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence  had  been  scheming  to  make 
Marie  de  Medici,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's  niece,  Queen 
of  France.  In  the  end  they  succeeded,  as  we  know  ;  but 
they  had  been  at  it  for  years. 

A  certain  Canon  Francesco  Bonciani  kept  the  Grand 
Duke  in  touch  with  events.  He  lived  in  Paris,  at  first  as 
a  clerk  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  de  Gondi,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  but  later,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  as  accredited 
agent  for  Tuscany.  He  only  had  one  business,  however : 
to  feel  the  way  for  the  Tuscan  marriage.  His  letters, 
which  cover  four  important  years,  are  illuminating.  They 
form  an  index  to  the  state  of  Henri's  passion  for  Gabrielle, 
as  it  appeared  to  an  acute  observer.  In  March  1596  he 
writes  that  the  king's  love  was  daily  increasing,  and  that 
now  that  Monsieur  de  Liencourt  was  dead  (which  he  was 
not)  quelqu'  inconvenient  was  to  be  feared,  could  Henri 
but  rid  himself  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  His  hopes  now 
rise,  now  fall.  He  is  a  barometer,  recording  every  fluctu- 
ation. Honours  lavished  on  the  Prince  de  Conde  con- 
vince him  that  Henri  has  given  up  his  matrimonial  in- 
tentions. Then  the  doings  at  Rouen  and  the  splendid 
christening  of  Gabrielle's  daughter  throw  him  into  despair. 
'  The  king's  love  for  his  lady  ever  increases/  he  writes, 
'  it  will  become  an  evil  incurable  if  God  no  ci  mette  la  sua 
sancta  mano!  He  prophesied  better  than  he  knew.  Many 
must  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  the  favourite's  timely 
death.  While  Amiens  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
Henri's  credit  naturally  fell,  and  the  idea  of  forcing  Marie 
de  Medici  on  him  was  dropped  for  a  time,  although  it  was 
seriously  discussed  by  the  papal  legate  and  Cardinal  de 
Gondi  in  a  conversation  reported  by  Bonciani.  Gabrielle 
was  still  deemed  the  difficulty.  Amiens  Henri's  again, 
the  question  was  once  more  burning.  At  Paris  there  were 
many  secret  conferences  between  Bonciani,  the  legate,  the 
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Venetian  ambassador,  and  the  cardinal,  who,  although 
he  had  christened  Gabrielle's  daughter,  had  no  wish  to  see 
her  queen.  Nevertheless,  Bonciani's  letters  to  the  Grand 
Duke  become  increasingly  pessimistic.  He  desires  his 
master  to  get  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  Henri's  '  detestable 
life.'  Nantes,  like  Rouen,  throws  him  into  despair.  There 
is  no  sign  that  Gabrielle  grows  less  in  her  lover's  eyes. 
The  marriage  seems  inevitable.  The  agent's  letters  come 
to  an  end  with  1598  ;  but  the  three  great  Italian  powers, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  the  Vatican  continue  to  scheme 
with  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  keep  Henri  from  his  heart's 
desire. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on  apace. 
The  king  abandoned  all  pretence  of  secrecy,  and  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  he  fixed  the  date  of  the  ceremony  for  Quasimodo, 
the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  plighting  troth  with  the 
ring  which  had  been  used  in  his  own  coronation  ceremony. 
At  the  same  time  he  handed  over  to  her  costly  gifts  by 
which  his  towns  had  sought  to  show  their  loyalty.  A 
golden  statue  of  a  king,  his  foot  on  a  lion,  from  Lyons,  a 
giant  piece  of  amber  in  a  silver  casket  from  Bordeaux. 

The  queen  elect  was  already  treated  as  a  queen  in  fact. 
She  had  long  occupied  the  chamber  set  aside  for  queens 
at  the  Louvre  when  the  king  was  at  the  palace,  and  had 
given  some  offence  by  doing  it.  Now,  however,  she  pre- 
pared to  move  permanently  into  the  royal  apartment. 
The  suite  of  furniture  which  she  had  made  for  her  was 
covered  in  crimson,  a  colour  which  only  royalty  might 
use.  Her  wedding  dress  was  already  prepared,  a  magnifi- 
cent robe  of  crimson  Spanish  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver.  The  greatest  ladies  in  the  land  were  in 
constant  attendance  on  her,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  the 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul&ne, 
women  noble,  not  only  by  birth,  but  by  nature.  The 
queen's  sister  was  keenest  of  all  for  the  marriage.  These 
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princesses  delighted  to  do  her  honour.  They  assisted 
at  the  mysteries  of  her  toilet,  decked  and  coifed  her.  In 
the  streets  her  coach  was  accompanied  by  a  captain  of 
the  guard.  Ambassadors  and  distinguished  visitors  were 
invariably  presented  to  her. 

More  solemn  matters  also  occupied  the  king's  thoughts. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  mortality.  More  than 
once  he  had  been  seriously  ill,  and  he  knew  the  assassin's 
dagger  was  ever  half  out  of  its  sheath.  He  had  no  wish 
to  leave  Gabrielle  exposed  to  the  storms  which  would 
inevitably  follow  his  sudden  death.  He  set  about  supply- 
ing her  with  friends.  Biron,  the  great  marshal,  seemed 
best  suited  for  his  purpose.  A  bargain  was  struck  between 
these  two,  who  had  fought  so  many  battles  together. 
Biron  was  to  be  Constable  of  France  after  Montmorency, 
who  was  now  an  old  man.  He  was  to  have  the  counties 
of  Perigord  and  Bigorre  as  well  as  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  In  return,  he  promised  to  support  the  queen 
through  thick  and  thin.  To  strengthen  the  tie,  he  was 
to  marry  Franc. oise  d'Estrees,  Gabrielle's  youngest  sister, 
to  whom  Madame  d'Estrees  had  given  birth  six  years 
after  her  separation  from  her  husband.  For  the  occasion 
Antoine  complacently  agreed  to  father  her. 

Another  diplomatic  marriage  was  arranged  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  through  her  brother  Annibal,  Gabrielle 
should  become  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Lorraines,  and  stability  given  to  that  close  friendship 
which  already  existed  between  the  king's  new  wife  and  his 
old  enemies.  The  proud  princes  of  the  house  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  Gabrielle  and  her  sons. 

Everything  was  ready.  Only  the  Pope's  consent  to  the 
divorce  was  wanted.  But  Sillery  did  not  come. 

A  cloud  of  melancholy  appeared  on  the  horizon,  grew, 
and  darkened.  There  were  forebodings  of  evil.  A  certain 
Bizacasser,  a  Piedmontese  seer,  one,  it  seems,  whose 
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prophecies  could  be  relied  on,  had  said  that  the  marriage 
would  never  take  place  ;  more,  that  the  Duchess  of  Beau- 
fort would  never  see  another  Easter  Day.  Gabrielle 
herself  was  superstitious.  According  to  Sully  she  was 
fond  of  consulting  diviners,  and  got  little  comfort  from 
them.  One  told  her  that  she  would  have  but  one  husband, 
another  that  she  would  die  young,  a  third  that  a  friend 
would  do  her  a  bad  turn.  No  one  saw  any  indication  that 
she  or  any  of  her  house  would  ever  wear  a  crown.  She 
lost  her  spirits,  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  death. 
The  natural  anxiety  of  suspense  was  aggravated  by  her 
condition.  She  was  far  advanced  in  her  fourth  pregnancy. 
A  child  was  to  balk  her  desires,  the  prophet  said.  She 
began  to  see  visions,  to  grow  fey.  Night  brought  her  no 
relief.  Once  both  she  and  the  king  dreamed  the  same 
dream.  A  great  fire  burned  the  duchess,  who  was  power- 
less to  avoid  it,  while  Henri,  powerless  to  help  her,  watched 
her  die.  She  shed  many  tears  during  these  days. 

Henri  and  Gabrielle  were  together  at  Fontainebleau.  As 
Easter  drew  near,  the  king  dismissed  most  of  his  court, 
wishing  to  keep  the  festival  alone  with  his  love.  This 
wish  was  frustrated  by  his  confessor,  who  advised  him  to 
separate  from  Gabrielle  until  the  day  of  the  marriage.  The 
duchess  was  to  do  her  Easter  devotions  publicly  in  Paris, 
for  the  edification  of  the  people  and  the  health  of  her  soul. 

This  separation  only  added  to  the  doomed  woman's 
unhappiness.  Henri  would  have  done  better  had  he 
ignored  the  confessor's  advice.  On  purely  physical  grounds 
a  journey  for  Gabrielle  was  just  then  extremely  dangerous. 
As  it  was,  she  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  her  lover  riding 
by  her  side. 

It  was  on  the  Monday  before  Easter  that  the  mournful 
cavalcade  set  out.  They  supped  at  Melun,  slept  at  Savigny. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the  lovers  parted.  Gabrielle's 
resolution  entirely  gave  way.  She  entreated  the  king  to 
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take  her  back  to  Fontainebleau,  bitterly  lamenting  that 
she  had  ever  started.  The  foreboding  that  she  would 
never  again  see  her  lover  was  strong  on  her.  Henri  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  refuse  her,  as  she  sobbed  on  his  breast. 
He  embraced  her  passionately  and  again.  At  last  he  tore 
himself  away,  loaded  with  instructions,  such  as  one  who 
was  going  a  very  long,  the  longest,  journey  might  give. 
On  the  boat  which  carried  her  across  the  river  she  played 
cards  with  Bassompierre,  a  noted  gallant  whom  it  was 
hoped  would  divert  her.  On  her  landing  she  was  met  by 
a  distinguished  company,  including  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Guise  and  Madame  de  Retz  and  her  daughters. 
Her  brother,  the  Marquess  of  Cceuvres  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  Marshal  de  Balagny,  were  also  there.  She  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  but  soon  afterwards  went 
to  that  of  Zamet,  the  great  financier,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  welcome  her.  In  his  great  mansion  she  hoped  to  find 
refuge  from  the  great  throng  of  notables  who  had  come  to 
pay  their  respects.  She  was  very  tired.  To  sleep,  she 
moved  to  the  house  of  Madame  Sourdis,  her  faithful  aunt, 
who  was  not,  however,  then  in  Paris.  Zamet Js  home  of 
luxury  was  not  a  place  where  one  stayed  too  long  if  one 
valued  one's  reputation. 

The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  had  supped  there,  however, 
and  eaten  a  lemon,  which  disagreed  with  her.  She  passed 
a  disturbed  night.  Nevertheless,  the  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, she  was  able  to  be  present  at  Tenebrae  in  the  church 
of  Petit-Saint-Antoine,  whither  she  was  carried  in  a  litter, 
surrounded  by  a  queenly  escort.  A  special  chapel  had  been 
reserved  for  her.  Crowds  gathered  to  see  her.  The  church 
was  packed,  and  the  heat  became  excessive.  She  barely 
got  through  the  service,  and  when  it  was  over  went  straight 
back  to  her  lodging  and  to  bed.  It  was  well  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Guise  went  with  her,  for  she  was  hardly  in  bed 
before  she  fainted  away. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  true  she  slept 
well  on  the  Wednesday  night,  and  heard  Mass  the  next 
morning  in  the  church  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  but 
by  the  afternoon  she  was  suffering  acute  pain.  She  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Her  agony  was  dreadful  to  witness.  On 
Good  Friday  she  was  artificially  delivered  of  a  dead  child. 
Speech,  sight,  and  hearing  went.  An  eyewitness  has 
described  the  scene.  '  She  lingered  until  six  o'clock  in 
very  great  pain,  the  like  of  which  doctors,  apothecaries, 
and  surgeons  had  never  seen  before,  as  they  themselves  told 
me.  In  her  agony  she  tore  her  face  and  injured  herself 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.'  Early  on  Saturday  morning 
she  died. 

The  wildest  confusion  seems  to  have  reigned  round  the 
death-bed.  Even  while  Gabrielle  actually  lived,  there 
was  not  enough  discipline  to  keep  the  curious  populace  from 
crowding  in  to  watch  her  agony.  After  her  death  it  was 
ten  times  worse.  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  fainted.  Madame 
de  Guise  wept.  No  one  did  anything  of  any  practical  use. 
A  few  hours  later  Madame  de  Sourdis  arrived  home. 
Gabrielle  had  written  for  her  on  Tuesday,  when  she  first 
felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  lemon.  But  the  letter  had  gone 
to  Chartres,  of  which  town  Monsieur  de  Sourdis  was 
governor,  while  Madame  herself  was  further  afield  on  her 
own  estate.  Posting  back,  she  had  found  Chartres  in 
revolt  against  her  husband,  and  had  had  to  stay  to  assist 
him  to  restore  order.  Coming  home  to  find  her  niece  dead, 
she  also  fainted. 

Gabrielle  had  been  right.  She  never  saw  the  king  again 
after  their  parting  by  Seine  river.  A  network  of  intrigue 
prevented  him  from  coming  to  her.  She  had  written  to 
him  on  the  Thursday,  imploring  him  to  marry  her  for  the 
sake  of  their  children.  As  soon  as  the  letter  reached  him 
he  got  to  horse,  sending  a  speedy  courier  to  announce  his 
coming.  There,  if  he  really  wished  to  marry  Gabrielle 
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(trusting  that  the  papal  decree  was  already  signed)  he  made 
a  mistake  :  he  should  have  come  unannounced.  There 
were  those  round  the  mistress's  bed  who  were  still  against 
the  marriage.  On  learning  of  its  imminence,  they  resorted 
to  subterfuge.  Messengers  met  the  unhappy  monarch 
to  tell  him  he  was  too  late.  Death  had  been  before  him. 
Yet  this  was  on  the  Friday,  and  Gabrielle  still  lived. 
Believing  his  errand  to  be  bootless,  Henri  returned  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  and  little  Cesar  of  Vendome 
mingled  their  grief. 

Coming  when  it  did,  the  death  of  Gabrielle  d'Es trees 
was  bound  to  cause  a  great  sensation.  The  hand  of  God 
was  seen  in  it,  though  many  believed  the  devil  had  played 
his  part.  The  rumour  that  the  favourite  was  poisoned  is 
probably  a  fabrication  of  Sully's,  who,  in  his  insane  desire 
to  prove  himself  the  benefactor  of  France,  was  even  ready 
to  suggest  that  he  himself  had  a  hand  in  such  black  work. 

Whatever  people  thought  about  her  suitability  to  wear 
the  crown,  few,  who  knew  Gabrielle  personally,  did  not 
mourn  her.  A  servant  stole  the  rings  from  her  fingers. 
Antoine  d'Estrees  walked  off  with  all  the  furniture  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  The  little  Prince  of  Conde, 
too  old  for  his  years,  laughed,  and  hid  his  laughter. 
L'Estoile  tells  the  story.  '  He  was  the  first  to  receive 
news  of  the  death,  and  heard  of  it  before  his  mother.  She 
found  him  crying,  or  at  any  rate,  making  an  excellent 
pretence  of  crying  (hiding  his  face  in  his  cloak),  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  urging  him  so  insistently  to  tell 
her  that  he  at  length  took  the  cloak  from  his  face  and  told 
her,  laughing,  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  was  dead.  Yet 
before  every  one  else  he  behaved  very  differently,  and  to 
please  the  king,  he  acted  his  grief  very  prettily  :  a  simula- 
tion which  one  cannot  but  admire  in  a  child  who  was  not 
then  eleven  years  of  age/ 

But  in  contrast  to  the  petty  joy  of  these  self-seekers 
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stands  the  genuine  sorrow  of  some  of  the  finest  men  and 
women  in  France.  The  grief  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Guise  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  constable,  himself 
mourning  his  wife,  went  straight  to  Fontainebleau  to  offer 
Henri  his  sympathy.  The  king's  sister,  lately  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Bar,  wrote  at  once  to  her  brother. 

'  MY  DEAR  KING, — I  know  that  your  deep  grief  may 
not  be  assuaged  by  words,  so  I  do  but  employ  them 
to  assure  you  that  I  feel  it  as  keenly  as  my  affec- 
tion for  you  and  my  own  loss  of  a  perfect  friend  con- 
strains me.  I  should  dearly  have  liked  to  be  with  you 
to  do  what  I  could  for  you  in  this  affliction.  Believe 
me,  dear  King,  I  shall  always  love  and  mother  my 
nephews  and  niece,  and  I  humbly  beg  you  to  remember 
that  you  have  promised  me  my  niece.  If  you  will 
give  her  to  me,  I  will  care  for  her  as  for  my  own 
daughter.  My  husband  offers  you  his  condolences 
by  him  whom  he  sends  to  you.  May  it  please  God, 
my  King,  that  time  may  lighten  your  sorrow ;  I  will 
wish  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  on  this  truth  I  salute 
you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear,  brave  King/ 
'  MY  DEAR  SISTER  '  (wrote  the  king  in  reply), — '  I 
have  received  much  consolation  from  your  message. 
I  had  need  of  it,  for  my  affliction  was  as  incomparable 
as  the  subject  of  it.  Regret  and  mourning  will  be  my 
lot  until  death.  But  since  God  has  brought  me  into 
the  world  not  for  myself  but  for  this  kingdom,  all  my 
mind  and  my  care  shall  be  employed  to  advance  and 
preserve  it.  The  root  of  my  love  is  dead.  It  will 
never  grow  again.  But  that  of  my  affection  for  you 
will  always  be  green,  dear  sister,  whom  I  kiss  a  thousand 
times/ 

In  the  excess  of  his  grief,  the  king  mourned  in  black, 
the  usual  royal  wear  of  violet  not  being  dark  enough.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  however,  he,  and  the  court  with  him, 
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donned  the  less  sombre  shade.  He  accorded  his  dead 
favourite  all  the  honours  due  to  a  queen.  An  effigy  was 
made  of  her,  which,  clad  in  ducal  coronet  and  mantle  of 
cloth  of  gold,  sat  on  a  great  bed  in  her  hotel,  holding  a 
silent  reception  of  the  lords  who  came  to  pay  their  last 
respects.  Two  heralds,  clad  in  black  tabards  embroidered 
with  the  royal  lilies,  ushered  her  guests  in.  A  rout  of 
servants  stood  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  bringing  her  dishes 
of  food  at  the  wonted  hours. 

For  four  days  this  sombre  puppet-show  lasted.  Then, 
after  a  service  at  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois,  where  Gabrielle 
had  heard  her  last  Mass,  a  stately  procession  followed  the 
coffin  to  Saint  Denis  and  thence  to  the  monastery  of 
Maubisson,  six  miles  out  of  Paris,  where  the  dead  woman's 
sister  ruled  as  abbess. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Marchioness 
of  Monceaux,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Queen,  but  for  the  slip 
'twixt  cup  and  lip,  of  the  fair  land  of  France.  Sentimental 
inclinations  would  lead  us  to  add  that  Henri's  heart  was 
buried  in  her  grave.  But  the  truth  must  be  heard.  La 
maUresse  est  morte  ;  vive  la  maUresse.  The  fickle  king  was 
soon  thrall  to  the  vivacious  charm  of  Henriette  d'Entragues. 
Italy  had  her  way,  and  Marie  de  Medici  became  his  wife. 
But  when  wife  and  mistress  intrigued  against  him,  he 
must  sometimes  have  thought  regretfully  of  the  kindlier 
sway  of  the  fair  Gabrielle. 
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OF  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  too.  15*.  net. 

•THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  FRANCOIS  ARMAND  DU 
PLESSIS,  MARECHAL  Due  DE  RICHELIEU. 
Illustrated.  Demy  too.  15*.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.  M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  too.  js.  6d. 
net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.too.  6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  too.  i2J.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (WO.    THE  POEMS.    With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  NOWELL 
C.  SMITH,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  /«  Three  Volumes.  Demy  too. 
iSJ.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  STOPFORD 
A.  BROOKE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  too.  ^s.  6d. 
net. 


Wyatt  (Kate  M.).    See  Gloag  (M.  R.). 

Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  3*.  6d. 

Young  (Fllson).     See  The  Complete  Series. 
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PART   II. — A  SELECTION  OF  SERIES. 

Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Cr.  Svo.     4-r.  6d.  net. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,  and  other  Artists. 

BRISTOL.     By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B.  EDINBURGH.     By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.     By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  LINCOLN.     By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A. 

CHESTER.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  SHREWSBURY.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

DUBLIN.     By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrtck.  WELLS  and  GLASTONBURY.     By  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Demy  Svo.     "js.  6d.  net. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


ARCHEOLOGY     AND     FALSB     ANTIQUITIES. 

By  R.  Munro. 
BELLS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.     By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven.     Second  Edition. 
BRASSES   OK    ENGLAND,    TUB.      By  Herbert 

W.  Macklin.     Second  Edition. 
CELTIC    ART    IN    PAGAN    AND    CHRISTIAN 

TIMES.     By  J.  Romilly  Allen.' 
DOMESDAY    INQUEST,    THE.      By   Adolphus 

Ballard. 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE.    By  J.  C.  Cox 

and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  COSTUME.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 

George  Clinch. 
ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIF*.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 
ENGLISH  SEALS.     By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
FOLK-LORE  AS  AX  HISTORICAL  SCIBKCE.    By 

G.  L.  Gomine. 


GILDS  AND  COMPANIES   OF    LONDON,    THE. 

By  George  Unwin. 
MANOR    AND     MANORIAL    RECORDS,    TUB. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 
MEDIEVAL   HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND,   THE. 

By  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 
OLD      SERVICE     BOOKS    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

CHURCH.       By    Christopher    Wordsworth, 

M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales. 
PARISH  LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND.    By 

the   Right   Rev.    Abbott   Gasquet.    Second 

Edition. 
*PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.     By 

J.  C.  Cox. 
REMAINS    OF     THE   PREHISTORIC    AGE     iv 

ENGLAND.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 
ROYAL   FORESTS    OF   ENGLAND,   THE.      By 

J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D. 
SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.    By  J.  C.  Wall. 


The 

Demy  85 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
Textual  Notes,  and  £ 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

CYMBELINE. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  THE. 

HAMLET.     Second  Edition. 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

KING  HENRY  v. 

KING  HENRY  vi.     PT.  i. 

KING  HENRY  vi.     PT.  H. 

KING  HENRY  vi.     PT.  HI. 

KING  LEAR. 

KING  RICHARD  in. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN, 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

MACBETH. 


Arden  Shakespeare. 

>o.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
single  Plays,     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
i  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  THE. 
MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  A. 
OTHELLO. 
PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  THE, 
TEMPEST,  THE. 
TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 
TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 
THE.  Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  THE. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
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Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  Svo,     Gilt  top. 


THE  ART  OF  THB  GREEKS.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
I2J.  6d.  net. 

FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm  Bode,  Ph.D.  Translated 
by  Jessie  Haynes.  12*.  6d.  net. 

•GEORGE  ROMNEY.  By  Arthur  B.  Chamber- 
lain. i2J.  dd.  net. 

GHIRLANDAIO.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition.  iot.6d. 


MICHELANGELO.      By     Gerald     S.    Davies. 
i2J.  6d.  net. 

RUBENS.    By  Ed  ward  Dillon,  M.  A.     z^s.  net. 
RAPHAEL.     By  A.  P.  Oppe1.     12*.  6d.  net. 
TITIAN.    By  Charles  Ricketts.     12*.  6d.  net. 
TURNER'S   SKETCHES  AND   DRAWINGS.    By 
A.  J.  FINBBRG.     i2J.  6d.  net. 

VELAZQUEZ.    By  A.  de  Beruete.    10*.  6d.  net. 


The  "Complete"  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  Svo. 


THB  COMPLETE  COOK.  By  Lilian  Whitling. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER.  By  Albert  E. 
KNIGHT,  js.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER.  By  Charles 
Richardson.  12$.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  GOLFER.  By  Harry  Vardon. 
IQS.  6d.  net.  Tenth  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  HOCKEY-PLAYER.  By  Eustace 
E.  White.  5-r.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER.  By 
A.  Wallace  Myers.  10*.  6<£  net.  Second 
Edition. 


THE  ;  COMPLETE  MOTORIST.  By  Filson 
Young.  I2J.  6d.  net.  New  Edition 
(Seventh}. 

THE  COMPLETE  MOUNTAINEER.  By  G.  D. 
Abraham.  155.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE   COMPLETE   OARSMAN.     By  R.  C.  Leh- 

mann,  M.P.     los.  6d.  net. 
THE   COMPLETE    PHOTOGRAPHER.      By    R. 

Child     Bayley.       IQJ.     f>d.     net.      fourth 

Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THB 

NEW  ZEALAND   SYSTEM.     By  D.  Gallaher 

and   W.   J.   Stead.     KM.    6d.   net.     Second 

Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE   SHOT.     By  G.  T.  Teasdale 

Buckell.     i2f.  6d.  net.     Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  %vo.     Gilt  top.     2$s,  net. 

By   J.    A. 


ENGLISH    FURNITURE.    By  F.  S.   Robinson. 

Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH     COLOURED    BOOKS.      By     Martin 

Hardie. 
EUROPEAN  ENAMELS.     By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 

hame,  C.B. 
GLASS.     By  Edward  Dillon. 

GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  WORK.    By 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 


•ILLUMINATED     MANUSCRIPTS. 

Herbert. 
IVORIES.     By  A.  Maskell. 
JEWELLERY.     By  H.  Clifford  Smith.    Second 

Edition. 

MEZZOTINTS.     By  Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath. 
PORCELAIN.     By  Edward  Dillon. 
SEALS.    By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
By  J.  H.  Maude. 

THE  SAXON  CHURCH  AND  THE  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST. By  C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

THE  MEDI/EVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
By  A.  C.  Jennings. 


THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD.    By  Henry  Gee. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  PURITANISM.  By  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Alfred  Plummet. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap,  Sv0.     3J.  6d.  net  each  volume, 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.     By  George  Paston. 

zs.  net. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON, 

ESQ.     By  Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 
THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.    By  Nimrod. 
HANPLEY  CROSS.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     Third 

Edition. 
MR.  SPONGE'S   SPORTIKQ    TOUR.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees. 
JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES.    By  R. 

S.  Surtees.     Second  Edition. 
ASK  MAMMA.     By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.    By 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
THE  TOUR  OF  DR.   SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 

THE  PICTURESQUE.    By  William  Combe. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS.  By 
the  Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.' 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volwnes. 


THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:    A    Poem.      By    the 

Author  of  '  Dr.  Syntax.' 
LIFE  IN  LONDON.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
REAL  LIFE    IN    LONDON.      By  an  Amateur 

(Pierce  Egan).     Two  Volumes. 
THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
THE    VICAR    OF    WAKEFIELD.      By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
THE    MILITARY   ADVENTURES    or    JOHNNY 

NEWCOMBE.    By  an  Officer. 
THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Alkcn. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.    By 

a  Naval  Officer. 

GAMONIA.    By  Lawrence  Rawstone,  Esq. 
AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN.    By 

Geoffrey  Gambado,  Esq. 
REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.    By  a  Real  Paddy. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOMBE  i*r 

THE  NAVY.     By  Alfred  Burton. 
THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE.    By  John  Care- 
less, Esq. 
THE  ENGLISH  SPY.   By  Bernard  Blackmantle. 

Tiw>  Volumtt.      7*.  net. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  GRATE  :  A  Poem.     By  Robert  Blair. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  W.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


FRANK  FAIRLEGH.    By  F.  E.  Smedley. 

HANDY  ANDY.     By  Samuel  Lover. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    By  Izaak  Walton 


and  Charles  Cotton. 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
ens. 


By  Charles  Dick- 
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Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     With  Portraits. 
Crown  %vo,     2s.  net. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHK  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.   W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

CARDINAL    MANNING.      By  A.  W.   Hutton, 
M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN    KNOX.       By    F.    MacCunn.      Second 
Edition. 

JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
THOMAS  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGB  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.     By  T.  Hodg- 
kin,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition. 


JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT    ANDREWES.      By  R.    L.   Ottley, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
AUGUSTINE    OF   CANTERBURY.      By    E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM    LAUD.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 

JOHN  DONNE.    By  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
BISHOP    LATIMER.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle    and 

A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  gilt  top%  clothy  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


or     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 


THK     CONFESSIONS 
Seventh  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Fourth  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.    Second  Edition. 
THETEMPLB.    Sectnd  Edition.  . 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.    Second  Edition. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 
LIFE.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY. 

THE  INNER  WAY.    Second  Edition. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

THK  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Second  Edition. 

A    MANUAL   OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSBLM. 
BiSHOr  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA. 


GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SIN- 
NERS. 


LYRA   SACRA  :    A 
Second  Edition. 


Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 


FROM    THB     SAINTS    AND 


A    DAY     BOOK 
FATHERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.    A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.    A   Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   DEVOUT   LIFE. 

THE  LITTLE   FLOWERS    OF   THE   GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 

DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 

PRECES  PRIVATE. 

HORVB  MYSTICS  :    A  Day    Book    from    the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6mo.     Gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


A.LBRECHT  DURER.    J.  Allen. 
\RTS  OF  JAPAN,  THE.    E.  Dillon. 
BOOKPLATES.     E.  Almaclc. 
BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bloomer. 
BURNE- JONES.    F.  de  Lisle. 
"CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CHRIST  m  ART.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CLAUDE.    E.  Dillon. 
CONSTABLE,     H.  W.  Tompkins. 
COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
ENAMELS.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.    A.  Corkran. 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.    G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.    H.  B.  Walters. 
GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    E.  F.  Pollard. 


HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

JEWELLERY.     C.  Davenport. 

JOHN  HOPPNER.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.    J.  Sine. 

MILLET.    N.  Peacock. 

MINIATURES.    C.  Davenport. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

RAPHAEL.    A.  R.  Dryhurst.   Second  Edition. 

REMBRANDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

TURNER.    F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

VANDYCK.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

VELASQUEZ.      W.    Wilberforce    and    A.     R 

Gilbert. 
WATTS.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  i6nw.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS.  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY.  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNER. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs, 
Small  Pott  &vo,  gilt  top,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  3-r.  6d.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      A.    H. 

Thompson.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  LAKES,  THE.    F.  G.  Brabant. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  THE.     G.  Clinch. 
MALVERN  COUNTRY,  THE.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
NORTH  WALES.    A.  T.  Story. 
OXFORD    AND    ITS     COLLEGES.      J.    Wells. 

Eighth  Edition. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Third  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    G.  Clinch. 
WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Second  Edition. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    E.  S.  Roscoe. 
CHESHIRE.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 
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THB  LITTLE  GUIDES— continued. 
CORNWALL.    A.  L.  Salmon. 

DfcRBYSHIRB.      J.  C.  COX. 

DEVON.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 

ESSEX.    J.  C.  Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

KENT.    G.  Clinch. 

KERRY.    C.  P.  Crane. 

MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.     G.  W.  Wade  and   J.   H. 
Wade. 

NORFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.    W.  Dry. 
'NORTHUMBERLAND.    J.  E.  Morris. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.    L.  Guilford. 


OXFORDSHIRE.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

SOMERSET.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

•STAFFORDSHIRE.    C.  E.  Masefield. 

SUFFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

SURREY.    F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

SUSSEX.     F.  G.  Brabant.    Second  Edition. 

•WILTSHIRE.     F.  R.  Heath. 

YORKSHIRE,    THB    EAST    RIDING.      J. 
Morris. 


E. 


YORKSHIRE,    THE   NORTH    RIDING.     J.  E. 
Morris. 

BRITTANY.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDY.     C.  Scudamore. 
ROME.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Gilt  top.    Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  .  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).    PRIDE  AND   PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).    LAVENGRO.     Two 

Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI- JACOB  IN  :  with  GEORGE 
CANNING'S  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 


Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  GARY. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  CARY. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE.  . 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier   (Susan).       MARRIAGE.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).    A   LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).    POEMS. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.     Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW. 
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THK  LITTLK  LIBRARY — continued. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

MoiP  CD.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED.  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray   (W.  M.).     VANITY   FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.     Thret  Volume*. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Twelfth 
Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.) 
LYRICAL  BALLADS. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  \6rno.    In  40  Volumes.     Gilt  top.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     icw.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 

Gilt  top. 


EUPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy  yztno.  Leather, 
vs.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LOED  HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURV.  Written  by  himself.  Demy 
Leather,  as.  net. 


POLONIUS  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy 
32W0.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

THE  RuBAivAr  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition. 
Leuther,  is.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin.    Demy  %vo. 


CARB  OF  THE  BODY,  THE.     By  F.  Cavanagh. 

Second  Edition.     7$.  f>d.  net. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE    NATION,  THE.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 

js.  (>d.  net. 
CONTROL  OF  A  SCOURGE,  THE  ;  or,  How 

Cancer   is   Curable.      By  Chas.  P.  Childe. 

js.  6d.  net. 
DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.     By  Sir  Thomas 

Oliver.     IQS.  6d.  net. 

DRINK  PROBLEM,  THE,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.    Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 

js.  6d.  net. 
DRUGS   AND    THE   DRUG    HABIT.      By   H. 

Sainsbury. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE    DISEASES. 
Schofield.     js.  6d.  net. 


By   A.  T 


•HEREDITY,  THB    LAWS  OF. 
Reid.     aw.  net. 


By  Archdall 


HYGIENE  OF  MIND,  THE.  By  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Fifth  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  George  Newman. 
js.  6d.  net. 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE.  By  Arthur  Newsholme. 
los.  6d.  net. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  By  Ronald  C.  Macfie- 
7$.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  Kvo.     Js.  6d.  net. 


HUGO  WOLF.     By  Ernest    Newman.     Illus- 
trated. 


HANDEL.     By  R.  A.  Streatfeild.     Illustrated. 
Second  Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Illustrated.    Fcap.  %vo.     Gilt  top.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6<t.  net;  leather, 

3-r.  6d.  net. 


DANTE    ALIGHIERT.      By    Paget    Tonybee, 

M.A.,   D.  Litt.     Third  Edition. 
GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA    By  E.  L.  S.  Hors-. 

burgh,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWARD.    By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON.    By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 

Second  Edition. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  I.  A.  Taylor. 
ERASMUS.     By  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.     By  C  S.  Terry. 
ROBERT  BURNS.     By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
CHATHAM.    By  A.  S.  M'Dowall. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.     By  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
CANNING.    By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD.     By  Walter  Sichel. 
JOHANN   WOLFGANG    GOETHE.      By  H.     G. 

Atkins. 
FRANCOIS  FENELON.     By  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Romantic  History. 

Edited  by  MARTIN   HUME,  M.A.     Illustrated.     DemyZvo. 

A  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 

such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 

THE    FIRST    GOVERNESS  OF  THE  NETHER-  Hume,  M.A.     15*.  net. 

ETremavneGAREJ  6°J  ^l*™*'     EleanOr       THE  NINE  DAYS'  QUEEN.     Richard    Davey 
E.  Iremayne.     los.  6d.  net.  with   a    p..^^   Martiu    HmnCi    M>A. 

['wo  ENGLISH  QUEENS  AND  PHILIP.     Martin          iof.  6d.  net. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition  revised. 

Demy  %vo.     izs.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.     Demy  Zvo. 

ioj.  6d. 
A.N    INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    HISTORY    OF 

RELIGION.       By    F.     B.    Jevons.       M.A. 

Litt.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  ior.  6</. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Demy 
8v0.  ioy.  (id. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  8v0.  IQJ.  6d. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  LZS.  6d. 


FICTION 
The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  R. 

B.    Rackham,    M.A.     Demy  Zvo.     Fourth 

Edition.     IDJ.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLB  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLB 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.    Second  Ed.    Demy  8vo.    6s. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS.    Edited  by  A.   H. 

M'Neile,  B.D.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

Demy  8vo.     IQJ.  6d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.     Edited   by  H.  A. 

Redpath,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    Demylvo.    tos.  6d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  ior.  6d. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
EDITION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  By 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Demy  8vo.  is. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowlina 
D.D.  Demy  Sz'f.  6s. 


PART  III. — A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  FICTION 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

8v0.    6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
I    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.     Third   Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:    OR,    THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     3*.  6d. 
•THE  GLAD  HEART.    Cr.  *ve.    6s. 

Allerton    (Mark).    SUCH   AND    SUCH 
THINGS.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Annesley  (Maude).    THIS  DAY'S  MAD- 
NESS.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vt>.    6t. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
TEMPTATION.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Sva.    6s. 
CASTING    OF    NETS.     Twelfth   Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6t. 

Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Ball  (Oona  H.)  (Barbara  Burke).     THEIR 
OXFORD  YEAR.    Illustrated.   Cr.8vo.6s. 


BARBARA  GOES  TO  OXFORD.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6t. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fijth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Eva.    6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition 
Cr.  8z/o.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Kvo.   6r 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

NOEMI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr- 

8vo.     6s. 
THE      BROOM  -  SQUIRE.          Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
DARTMOOR    IDYLLS.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
GUAVAS     THE     TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus 

trated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PABO   THE    PRIEST.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.    Illustrated.   Cr.8vo.6s. 
CHRIS   OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
IN   DEW1SLAND.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.    Cr.  &vo.    6s. 
DOM1TIA.      Illustrated.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8va.     6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Barr   (Robert).     IN   THE   MIDST   OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 
THE       COUNTESS      TEKLA.         Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.    6t. 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

Begble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW  ;  OR,  THE  PROGRKSS 
OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vff.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE 
DAY.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  THE  BAD 
TIMES.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

SPANISH  GOLD.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.  6s. 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I  WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Bretherton(Ralph  Harold).  AN  HONEST 
MAN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Capes  (Bernard).     WHY  DID  HE  DO 

IT  ?    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O'  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  &vo.  $s.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A  Simple  Tale.    Fourth  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty- Minth  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

VENDETTA.  Twenty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THELMA.    Fortieth  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 
SELF.  Nineteenth  Edition.  \Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Sixteenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.  Seventeenth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Twelfth 
Edition,  i^th  Thousand.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  Second  Edition.  iso/A 
Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

COD'S  GOOD  MAN ;  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Thirteenth  Edition.  150?*  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS :  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A 
QUIET  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  izoth 
Thousand.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8va.  6s. 


BOY  :  a  Sketch.   Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvt. 
CAMEOS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.lvo.    6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Duncan  (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

OLB  CAN' 


JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo      6s 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8ve>.     6s. 
A      NINE      DAYS'     WONDER.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,    6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     3-r.  6d. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.    Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).    ONLY  A  GUARD- 
ROOM DOG.    Illustrated.   Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Dawson    (Warrington).     THE    SCAR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8ro     6s 
THE  SCOURGE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Douglas     (Theo.).      COUSIN 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


HUGH. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes). 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

•Elliott  (Robert).  THE  IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  SYD  BELTON ;  or, 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S    NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
STEPPING  WESTWARD.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


FICTION 


MARGERY  Of  THE  MILL.     Third  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
HARDY-ON-T HE-HILL.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
GALATEA     OF     THE    WHEATFIELD. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Fpaser  (Mrs.  Hugh).  THE  SLAKING 
OF  THE  SWORD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vi:  6s. 

GIANNELLA.    Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B-).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Gerard  (Louise).  THE  GOLDEN  CEN- 
TIPEDE. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Gibbs  (Philip).  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RE- 
VOLT. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

*Glendon  (George).  THE  EMPEROR  OF 

THE  AIR.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hamilton  (Cosmo).  MRS.  SKEFFING- 
TON.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).    IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Hiehens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.     Second  Edition. 

TONGUES  *OF    CONSCIENCE.       Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
FELIX.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Seventh 

Edition.    Cr.  8z>o.    6s. 
BYE  WAYS.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.    Eighteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE   CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

8vo.    6s. 

*Hilliersi(Ashton).  THE  MASTER-GIRL. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD   IN  THE 

CAR.     Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.Zva.     6s. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Sixth  Ed.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Ivo.  6s. 


QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8z'<?.  6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

Hueffer  (Ford  Maddox).  AN  ENGLISH 
GIRL :  A  ROMANCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

MR.  APOLLO :  -A  JUST  POSSIBLE  STORY. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Hyne    (C.    J.   Cuteliffe).      MR.    HOR- 

ROCKS,    PURSER.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.       Third  Edition.      Cr.     8v0. 

6s. 

Jacobs   (W.    W.).      MANY    CARGOES. 

Thirty-first  Edition.    Cr.  8v0.     3*.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.      Fifteenth  Edition.      Cr. 

8v0.     $s.  6d. 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.        Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  8w.     3.1.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     3^.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S.WOOING.  Ninth  Edition. 

ATlsUNwfcH  PORT.     Illustrated.    Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     3j.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.    Illustrated.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8ve.      3J.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.      3J.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated. 

Eighth  Editiott.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     3*.  6d. 
SAILORS'    KNOTS.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.   8z>0.     3*.  (>d. 

James    (Henry).      THE    SOFT    SIDE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.     Cr.  8va.    6s. 
THE    GOLDEN    BOWL.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

LeQueux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE    VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

•Lindsey  (William).  THE  SEVERED 
MANTLE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  SeventA 
Edition.  Cr.  Zve.  6s. 
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Lubbock  (Basil).  DEEP  SEA  WAR- 
RIORS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition,  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (St  John).  THE  FIRST  ROUND. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44t&  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo. 


Maartens  (Maarten).    THE  NEW  RELI- 

GION :  A  MODERN  NOVEL.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8va.  6s. 
BROTHERS  ALL  ;  MORE  STORIES  OF 

DUTCH   PEASANT  LIFE.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvff.    6s. 

M'Carthy  (Justin  H.)-  THE  DUKE'S 
MOTTO,  fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Macnaughtan  (SO-  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z/<7.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.    Fifth  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE    HISTORY     OF     SIR     RICHARD 

CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  THE  PARISH 
NURSE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Ivo.  6s. 

A  SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  HEART-SMITER.    Second  Edition. 

AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  COWARD  BE- 
HIND THE  CURTAIN.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION.  Seeond 
Edition.  Cr.  &vff.  6s. 

LIVE  MEN'S  SHOES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).    MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE    SQUIRE'S     DAUGHTER.       Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Maud  (Constance).  A  DAUGHTER  OF 
FRANCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).    VIVIEN.     Ninth  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE    RAGGED    MESSENGER.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.&vt.     6s. 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.    Cr.  &va.    6s. 


THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Ed.   Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  BE- 
TWEEN You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
£vo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.J.    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.      6s. 

RESURGAM.     Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
VICTORY.     Cr.  8z>0.   6s. 
A   GIRL  OF   THE  PEOPLE.     Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 
HEPSY    GIPSY.       Illustrated.        Cr.    6v0. 

zs.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS:    A    STORY 

OF  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  TOWN.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     y.  6d. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.    Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
y.  6d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET 
LOOSE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Montgomery  (K.  L.).  COLONEL  KATE. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vff.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  8vt.    6s. 

Nesblt  (E.),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Noble  (Edward).  LORDS  OF  THE  SEA. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).   MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8ve>.    6s. 

Oxenham    (John).      A    WEAVER    OF 

WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.8v0.  6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vff.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 
THE     SONG     OF     HYACINTH,     AND 

OTHER    STORIES.       Second    Edition. 

Cr.  8va.    6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8vff.    6s. 
Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 
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MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.   Cr.Svo. 

THE    TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6r. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth.  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTI  AC  : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty  Pierre.' 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

1HE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Patterson  (J.  E.)-   WATCHERS  BY  THE 

SHORE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Pemberton  (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:    A  STORY  OF 

THE  SHIRES.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  (>d. 
THE      MYSTERY     OF     THE     GREEN 

HEART.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Phlllpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SONS    OF    THE     MORNING.        Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE   AMERICAN    PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE'PO ACKER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  FOLK  AFIELD.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

4Q'  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE  WHITE 
WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Querido  (Israel).  TOIL  OF  MEN.  Trans 
lated  by  F.  S.  ARNOLD.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Rawson  (Maud  Stepney).  THE  EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  EASY  GO  LUCKIES  :  OR,  ONE  WAV 

OF  LIVING.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HAPPINESS.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  BRIDE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Ridge  (W.   Pett).     ERB.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    Cr.  Svo.   3s.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
NAME  OF   GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).  MAN  AND 
THE  CASSOCK.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).  THE  CONVERT. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Rosenkrantz  (Baron  Palle).  THE 
MAGISTRATE'S  OWN  CASE.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Russell     (W.    Clark).       MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE. 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  (>d. 

Sandys 

OF  Tl 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  PASSION  OF 
PAUL  MARILLIER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

*Shakespear  (Olivia).  UNCLE  HILARY. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvff.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Stewart  (Newton  V.).  A  SON  OF  THE 
EMPEROR.  :  BEING  PASSAGES  FROM  THE 
LIFE  OF  ENZIO,  KING  OF  SARDINIA  AND 
CORSICA.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Swayne  (Martin  Lutrell).  THE  BISHOP 

AND    THE     LADY.       Second  Edition 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


JACK  CARSTAIRS 
OF'THF/POWER  HOUSE.    Illustrated. 
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Thurston  (E.  Temple).   MIRAGE.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).  THE  COLUMN  OF 
DUST.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.  Cr.  too.  6s.  ' 

IN  AMBUSH.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  THE  WIFE  OF 
NICHOLAS  FLEMING.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  DREAM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

A  POPPY  SHOW:  BEING  DIVERS  AND 
DIVERSE  TALES.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  dr. 

Webling  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

*THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
too.  6s.  Also  Medium  too.  6d. 

Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 


White  (Edmund).  THE  HEART  OF 
HINDUSTAN.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

White  (Percy).  LOVE  AND  THE  WISE 
MEN.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA,  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  too. 
6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

PAPA.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
6s.  Also  Cr.  too.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s, 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     $s .  6d. 


THE  GETTING  WELL  OP  DOROTHY.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 
ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM   DOG.     By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE.     By  W. 

Clark  Russell.    Fourth  Edition. 
SYD  BELTON  :    Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn.     Second 

Edition. 
THE  RED   GRANGE.     By  Mrs.   Molesworth. 

Second  Edition. 


A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Fourth  Edition. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     as.  6d. 

THE  HONOURABLE  Miss,     By  L.  T.  Meade 
Second  Edition. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.     By  Mrs.  M.  E 
Mann. 

WHEX  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  8z>0.     Price  6d.     Double  Volumes ,  is. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILK. 

AMAURY. 

THE  BIRD  OF  FATE. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIM. 

CATHERINE  BLUM. 

CECILS. 

THE  CHATELET. 

THE   CHEVALIER    D'HARMENTAL.     (Double 

volume.) 

CHICOT  THE  JESTER. 
THE  COMTE  DE  MONTGOMERY. 
CONSCIENCE. 
THE  CONVICT'S  SON. 

THE  CORSICAN   BROTHERS  ;   and  OTHO  THB 
ARCHER. 

CROP-EARED  JACQUOT. 

DOM  GORENFLOT. 

THE  FATAL  COMBAT. 

THE  FENCING  MASTER. 

FERNANDE. 

GABRIEL  LAMBERT. 

GEORGES. 

THE  GREAT  MASSACRB. 

HENRI  DE  NAVARRE. 

HELENB  DE  CHAVERNY. 


THE  HOROSCOPE. 

LOUISE  DE  LA  VALUERS.    (Double  volume.) 

THE   MAM   IN   THE    IRON   MASK.    (Double 
volume.) 

MA!TRB  ADAM. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  HELL. 

NAKON.    (Double  volume.) 

OLYMPIA. 

PAULINE  ;  PASCAL  BRUNO  ;  and  BONTEKOO. 

PERB  LA  RUINB. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY. 

ROBIN  HOOD. 

SAMUEL  GELB. 

THE  SNOWBALL  AND  THE  SULTANBTTX. 

SYLVANDIRE. 

THE  TAKING  OF  CALAIS. 

TALES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

TALES  OF  STRANGE  ADVENTURB. 

TALES  OF  TERROR. 

THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS.   (Double  volume.) 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NANTES. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    (Double  volume.) 

THE  WILD-DUCK  SHOOTER. 

THE  WOLF-LEADER. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books, 

Medium  Sv0. 


AlbanesI    (E.   Maria).     LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 

I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN. 

Anstey  (F.).    A  BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 

Austen  (J.).    PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 
DONNA  DIANA. 

BY    STROKE    OF 


Baring-Gould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  i  THE  ROAR  OF   THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 


METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF   THE  STEWPONEY. 

Barr  (Robert).    JENNIE  BAXTER. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS   TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell   (C.   L.).      THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS    THE 

S AL  .T   SEAS. 
Caffyn   (Mrs.).    ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes    (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 
WINE. 

Clifford    (Mrs.  W.    K.).     A  FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.   KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Corbett    (Julian).     A     BUSINESS     IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    ANGEL. 

A  STATE   SECRET. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante    (Alighieri).     THE    DIVINE 


COMEDY 


ghieri; 
(Gary). 


Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).    A  VOYAGE 

OF   CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot    (George).    THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater    (Jane    HO-     THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF   BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.)-    CRANFORD. 
MARY   BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard   (Dorothea).      HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (G.).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville    (Ernest).     THE    INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 


Gleig  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 


Grimm  •  (The    Brothers). 
FAIRY  TALES. 


GRIMM'S 


Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF   COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).    THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le   Queux    (WA     THE   HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton    (E.    Lynn).     THE  TRUE   HIS 
TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.).      MRS.    PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Marchmont   (A.  W.).     MISER  HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS, 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
THE  FERRYMAN. 
Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).    DRIFT. 
Miller  (Esther).  .  LIVING  LIES. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).    THE  ALIEN 


FICTION 


Morrison   (Arthur).      THE    HOLE    IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).    MASTER  OF  MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton   (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 

Couch).      THE 


Ridge  ( W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 

LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 


ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwiek   {Mrs.   Alfred).    THE    KINS 

Surtees  (R.  S.).    HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Watford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH, 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.SMarriott).    THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

•CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.  G.).    THE  SEA  LADY. 
White  (Percy).    A   PASSIONATE  PIL- 
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